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introduction; 


To  thofe  who  love  learning  and  nian*-^ 
kind,  and  who  are  more  ambitious 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves  as  men» 
than  as  difputants,  it  is  matter  of  humilia^ 
tion  and  regret,  that  names  and  things  have 
fo  oft  been  miflaken  for  each  other ;  that  fo 
much  of  the  philofopher*s  time  mud  be  em« 
ployed  in  aicertaining  the  iignification  of 
words ;  and  that  fo  many  doctrines,  of  hig^ 
reputation,  and  of  ancient  date,  when  traced 
to  their  firft  principles,  have  been  found  to 
terminate  in  verbal  ambiguity.  If  I  have 
any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  of  the 
fubjedt  I  propoie  to  examine,  I  may  ven-^ 
ture  to  aiTure  the  reader,  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  defign  of  this  book,  to  encourage 
verbal  difputation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
my  fincere  parpofe  to  avoid,  and  to  do  every 
thing  ia  my  power  to  check  it ;  convinced 
as  I  am,  that  it  never  can  do  any  good,   and 
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that  it  has  been  the  caufe  of  touch  evil, 
both  ia  philofophy  and  in  common  life. 
And  I  hope  I  have  a  fairer  chance  to  efcape 
it,  than  fome  who  have  gone  before  me  in 
this  part  of  fcience.  I  aim  at  no  paradoxes  ; 
my  prejudices  (if  certain  inftiftdive  fug- 
gcftions  of  the  underftanding  may  be  fo 
called)  are  all  in  Tavour  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue ;  and  I  have  no  principles  to  fupport, 
but  thofe  which  feem  to  me  to  have  in- 
Huenced  the  judgment  of  a  great  majority 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

SomCL  readers  may  think,  that  there  is  but 
little  merit  in  this  declaration ;  it  being  as 
much  for  my  own  credit,  as  for  the  intereft 
of  mankind,  that  I  guard  againft  a  pradice, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  always  un- 
profitable, and  generally  pernicious.  A 
Verbal  difputant !  what  claim  can  he  have 
to  the  title  of  Philofopher  !  what  has  he  to 
do  with  the  laws  of  nature,  wyth  the  ob- 
servation of  f^&s,  with  life  and  manners  ! 
Let  him  not  intrude  upon  the  company  of 
men  of  fcience ;  but  repofe  with  his  bre- 
thren Aquinas  and  Suarez,  in  the  corner 
of  fome  Gothic  cloifler,  dark  as  his  under- 
i^anding,  and  cold  as  his  heart.  Men  are 
now  become  too  judicious  to  be  amufed 
with  words,  and  too  firm-minded  to  be  con- 
futed 
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futed  with  qiiibtles. — Many  of  my  con- 
temporaries would  readily  join  in  this  apo-^ 
ftrophe,  who  yet  are  themfelves  the  dupes 
of  the  moft  egregious  dealers  in  logomachy 
that  ever  perverted  the  faculty  of  fpeech.  In 
fa<?t,  from  fonie  inftances  that  have  occurred 
to  my  own  obfervation,  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  verbal  controverfy  has  not  al- 
ways, even  in  this  age,  been  accounteci 
a  contemptible  thing  :  and  the  reader,  when 
he  coraies  to  be  better  acquainted  tvith  my 
fentiments,  will  perhaps  think  the  foregoing 
declaration  more  difinterefted  than  at  firft 
fight  it  may  ap^dr. 

They  who  fote  opinions  concerning  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  may 
be' divided  into  three  clafTes.  Some  will  tell 
us,  that  the  prefent  age  tranfcends  all  that 
have  gone  before  it,  in  politeneis,  learnings 
and  good  fcnfe;  will  thank  Providence 
(or  their  ftars)  that  their  lot  of  life  has 
been  caft  in  fo  glorious  a  period ;  and 
wonder  how  men  could  fupport  exiftencc 
amidft  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  for- 
mer days.  By  others  we  are  accounted  a 
'  generation  of  triflers  and  profligates  ;  fci- 
olifls  in  learning,  hypocrites  in  virtue,  and 
formalifts    in  gooi-breeding  ;     wife    only 

when 
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when  we  follow  the  ancients,  and  fooli(h 
whenever  we  deviate  from  them.  Senti-* 
ihents  fo  violent  are  generally  wrong :  and 
therefore  I  am  difpofed  to  adopt  the  notions 
of  thofe  who  may  be  coniidered  as  forming 
an  intermediate  clafs ;  who,  though  not 
blind  to  the  follies,  are  yet  wilting  to  ac* 
knowledge  the  virtues,  both  of  paft  ages^ 
and  of  the  prefent.  And  furely^  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  man,  there  is  imnething 
to  praife,  as  well  as  fomethin^  to  blame. 

When  I  furvey  the  philofophy  of  the 
prefent  age,  J  find  much  matter  of  ap- 
plaufeand  admiration.  Mathematics^  Na* 
tural  PhOofophy,  and  Natural  Hiftory,  in 
all  their  branches,  have  rifen  to  a  pitch  of 
perfedtion,   that  does  fignal  honour  to  hu« 

man  capacity,  and  far  furpafles  what  the 
mofl:  fanguine  projedlors  of  former  times 
had  any  reafon  to  look  for :  and  the  paths 
to  further  improvement  in  thofe  fciences 
are  fo  clearly  marked  out,  that  nothing 
but  honefty  ^nd  attention  feems  requifite 
to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  future  adventurers. 
Moral  Philofophy  and  Logic  have  not  been 
fo  fortunate.  Yet,  even  here,  we  have 
happily  got  rid  of  much  pedantry  and  jar- 
gon 5  our  fjrftcms  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  liberal  ientiments,   good  tafte,    and 

cor- 
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correct  compofitiony  than  thofe  of  the 
fchoolmea  ;  we  difclaim  (at  leaft  in  words) 
all  attachment  to  hypothecs  and  party  1 
profeis  to  fbudy  men  and  things,  as  well 
as  books  arid  words  ;  and  aflert^  wid^  the 
utmoft  vehemence  of  proteftation,  our  love 
of  truths  of  cand(mr,  and  of  found  philo-- 
ibphy.  BtLt  let  us  not  be  dqpeiyed  by  ap« 
pearances^  '  l^lii^er  Moral  ;)p9i]lofb|^  nor 
the  kindred  fciencei  of  Logic  and  Ciiticifii^ 
are  at  pirefent  upon  the  moft  deiSrable 
footings  The  rage '  of  oaradox  and  iyftem 
has  transformed  them  (although  of  all  fcien- 
ces  thefe  ought  to  be  the  limplcft  and  the 
deareft)  Into  a  mafs  of  confufion,  darknefs^ 
and  abfurdity^  One  kind  of  jargon  is  laid 
afide  ;  but  anodier  has  been  adopted,  more 
fafiuonable  indeed,  hvA  not  lefs  frivolous. 
Hypothefis,  though  verbally  difclaimed,  is 
really  adhered  to  with  as  much  obftinacv  as 
«ver.  Words  have  been  defined ;  but  their 
jneaning  ilill  remains  indefinite.  Appeals 
have  been  made  to  experience;  but  with 
iiich  mifreprefentation  of  h&,  and  in  fuch 
equivocal  language,  as  plainly  (hew  the  au- 
thors to  have  been  more  concerned  for  their 
theory,  than  for  the  truth.  All  fciences,  and 
efpecially  Moral  Philofophy,  ought  to  regu- 
late human  pra(flice :  pradice  is  regulated  by 
principlcsj    and  all  principles  fuppofe  con*- 
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yii£^iou :  yet  Ae  aim  of  our  moft  celebrated 
inoral  fyftems  ^s,  to  diveft  the  mind  of  every 
priaciple,  and  of  all  convidlion ;  aod,  confe- 
quently,  to  difqualify  man  for  adtion»  and 
to  reader  him  as  ufelefs,  and  as  wretched, 
as  pgflible.  Ip  a  word,.  Scepticism  is 
now  the  profefJiou  df  every  fafhionable  in- 
quirer jnto  hunian  nature;  a  fcfepticifm 
which  is  not  confiqed  to  points '  of  niere 
{peculation,  but  has  been  extended  to.  prac- 
tical truths  of  the  higheft  impdrtiriicc,  eveli 
^o  the  pinciples  of  morality  and  Tcfigion. 
Proofs  of  all  thefe  ^flertions  will  appear  in 
the  fequel. 

X  (aid,  that  my  prejudices  arc  all-in"  fa- 
vour of  truth  '  and  virtue.  To  ■  zvow^  any 
fort  of  prejudice,  may  perhaps  ftartte  fome 
readers.  If  it  ifhpuld,  I  muft  hert  ihtreac 
all  fuch  to  paufe  a  moment,  and  aik  of  tbcir 
own  hearts  thefe  fimplc  queftions;^ — Arc 
virtue  and  truth  ufefuV  to  mahkiiid*  ?  Are 
they  matters  of  indifference  ?  Or  are  they 
pernicious  ? — If  any  one  finds  himfclf  dif- 
pofed  to  think  them  pernicious,  or  matters 
of  indifference,  I  would  advifc  him  to  lay 
my  book  afide  5  for  it  does  not  contain  one 
fentiment  in  which  he  can  be  intcrefted  ; 
nor  one  exprefTion  with  which  he .  can  be 
pleafed*      But  he  who  believes  that  virtue 

and 
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and  truth  are  of  the  bighefl:  importance,,  that 
in  them  is  laid  the  foandation  of  human  hap- 
pinefs^  and  that  on  than  depends  the  very 
exiftence  of  human  foclety,  arid  of  human 
creatures,— —that  pcv&m  and  I  are  of  the 
fable  mind;  I  have  no  prejudices  that  he 
would  wiih  me  not  to  have :  he  may  pro- 
ceed; and  I  hope  he  \^ill  proceed  with 
pleafure,  and  encourage,  by  his  approba- 
tion, this  honefl:  attempt  to  vindicate  truth 
and  virtue;  and  to  overturn  that  pretended 
philosophy  which  fujj^fes,  or  which  may 
lead  us  to  fuppofe,  every  didtate  of  confci-. 
ence,  every  impulfe  of  underftanding,  and 
every  information  of  fenfe,  qucfUoaable  and 
ambiguous. 

This  fceptical  philofophy  (as  it  is  calledy 
feeras  to  me  to  be  dangerous,  not  becaufe 
it  is  ingenious,  but  becaufe  it  is  fubtle  and 
obfcure.  Were  it  rightly  underftood,  no 
confutation  would,  be  neceflary;  for  it  does, 
in  faA,  confute  itftlf,  as  I  hope  to  demon- 
ftrate.  But  many,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, have  read  it,  and  admitted  its  tenets^ 
who  do  not  undcrftand  the  grounds  of 
them;  and  many  more,  fwayed  by  the  fa- 
fhion  of  the  times,  have  greedily  adopted 
its  conclufions,  without  any  knowledge  of 

the^ 
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the  prcmifcsy  x>r  any  concern  about  thenii 
An  attempt  therefore  to  espofe  this  pretend- 
ed philofophy  to  public  view^  in  its  proper 
colours^  will  not^  I  hope,  be  cenfured  as 
impertinent  by  any  whofe  opinion  I  value  t 
if  it  ihould,  I  ihall  be  fatisfied  with  the 
approbation  of  my  own  confcience,  which' 
will  never  reproach  me  for  intending  to  do 
good. 

i  ani  lorry,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thi^ 
inquiry,  it  will  not  always  be  in  my  powpr 
to  fpeak  of  fome  celebrated  names  with 
that  deference,  to  which  fuperior  talents, 
and  fuperior  virtue,  are  always  entitled^ 
Every  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty^ 
every  lover  of  mankind,  every  admirer  of 
finccrity  and  fimple  manners,  every  heart 
that  warms  at  the  recolle<3ion  of  difHnguifhed 
virtue,  muft  conficjcf  LocKfi  'as  one  of  the 
mod  amiable,  and  mod  illuftrious  men^ 
that  ever  our  nation  produced.  Such  he 
is,  fuch  he  will  ever  be,  in  my  eflimation. 
The  parts  of  his  philofophy  to  which  truth 
obliges  me  to  objeft,  are  but  few,  and,  com- 
pared with  the  extent  and  importance  of  his 
other  writings,  extremely  inconfiderable^  I 
objeft  to  them,  becaufe  I  think  them  erro* 
neous  and  dangerous;  and  I  amconvinced^ 

that 
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that  their  author^  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  the 
inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  them^ 
would  have  been  the  firft  to  declare  them 
abfurd^  and  would  have  expunged  them 
from  his  works  with  indignation. —  Bbr«» 
KELEY  was  equally  amiable  in  his  life,  and 
equally  a  friend  to  truth  and  virtue^  In  ele« 
gance  of  compofition  he  was  perhaps  fupe-^ 
rion  I  admire  his  virtues:  I  can  never  fuf<* 
ficiently  applaud  his  2eal  in  the  caufe  of  reli^ 
gion:  but  fbme  of  his  reafbnings  on  the 
fubjeA  of  human  nature  I  cannot  admits 
widiout  renouncing  my  claim  to  rationality.-— 
There  is  a  writer  now  alive,  of  whofe  phi- 
loibphy  I  have  much  to  fay.  By  his  philo-^* 
fophy,  I  mean  the  fehtiments  he  has  pub« 
liflied  in  a  book  called,  ji  "Treatlfe  of  Human 
Nature^  in  three  volumes,  printed  in  the 
year  1739;  the  principal  and  mofl  dangerous 
doiftrines  of  which  he  has  fince  republifhed 
again  and  again,  ilnder  the  title  of,  Effays 
'Moral  and  Political^  &c*  Of  his  other  works 
I  fay  nothing;  nor  have  I  at  prefent  any  con- 
cern with  them.  Virgil  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
bad  profe- writer ;  Cicero  was  certainly  a 
bad  poet:  and  this  author,  though  not 
xtauch  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 
therefore  not  well  qualified  to  write  a  trea- 
tife  upon  it^  may  yet  be  an  excellent  poli- 
tician^ 
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tician,    financier,    and  hiftorian.     His  raerk 
in  thefe  three  refpedts  is  indeed   generally 
allowed :  and  if  my   fuffirage  could  add  any 
thing  to  the  luftre  of  his  reputation,  I  Hiould 
here,  with  great  fincerity  and  pleafure,  joia, 
my  voice  to  that  of  (he  public^  and  make 
fuch  an  encomium. od  the  author  oi  the  Hifr 
tory  of  England  as  would  not  oiFend  any  of 
his  rational  ^m^rers.  But  why  is  this  fiuthor's 
characSter  fo.  replete  with  inconfiflency !  why 
ihould  his  principles  and  his  talents  extort  at 
once  our^efteem  and  deteftation,  our  applauie 
and  contempt!  That  he,  whofe  manners  iu 
priyate  life  are  faid  to  be  fo  agreeable  to  many 
of  his   acquaintance,      fhould    yet,    in   the 
public  capacity  of  an    author,    have  given 
{o   mucj^    caiffe  of  juft  offence    to  alt  the 
friends  of  virtue  and  mainkind,  is  to  me  mat- 
ter of  aflonKhment  and  forrow,  as  well  a^.  of 
indignation.    That  he,  who  fucceeds  fb  welt 
ia  defcribing   the   fates  of  nations,    fhould 
yet  have  failed  fo  egregioufly  in  explaining 
the  operatipn^s  of  thf  mind^  is  one  of  thofe 
incongruities  in  human   genius,   for  which 
perhaps  philofophy  will  never  be  able  fully 
to   account.     That  he,  who  lias  fo  impar- 
tially ftated  the  oppofite  pleas  and  principle^ 
of  our   political  fa^Slions,    Ihould  yet  have 
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a^pted  the  moft  iUH^enl  prgodiccs  agaiaft 
natoral  and  repealed  religioa:  that  he,  who  oa 
tome,  occafions  has  diffrfajrcd  crca  a  pro^^aod 
erudicioii»  fhoold  at  other  times,  when  io- 
toodcaited  with  xhmnic  theory,  have  taSSered 
affirsoalioQS  to  eicape  him,  which  woald  have 
fixed  the  opprobrious  pame  of  Sciolift  oo  a  \e& 
i^ebrated  author:  and  fioallj,  that  a  ma* 
ral  philolbpher,  who  ieems  to  have  ezcit- 
<:d  bis   utmoft  ingenuity  in  (earching  after 
paradoxes,    fhould   yet  happen   to  light  oa 
iifMie,  but  fuch  as  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion,    on    the    fide    of    licentiouinefs    and 
^pticiim: —  thefe  are  incoofiftencies   per- 
haps   equall]^    inexplicable;    at    lead    they 
arc  fuch  as  I   do  not  at  prcfent  chafe  to 
cxpiain.     And   yet,     that    this    author    is 
^^l^jiigeable    with    all    thefe    inconfiflencier, 
will  not,  I  thiak,  be  denied  by  any  periba 
of  fenfe  and  candour,    who    has    read    his 
writings  with  attention.     His  philofophy  has 
done  great  harm.     lis  admirers,    I    know, 
are  very  numerous  s  but  I  have  not  as  yet 
ijiet  with    one  perfon,   who.  both    admired 
and  underftood  it     Wc    arc  prone  to  be- 
lieve what  we   wilh  to  be  true:  and  moft  of 
this  author's  philofophical  tenets  are  fo  well 
a/dapted  to  what  I  ftar  I  may  call  the  fa-- 

ihionable 
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Aionablc  notions   of  the  times,  that  thofe 
who  are  ambitious  to  conform  to  the  lat-^ 
ter,    will  hardly    be  difpbfed     to   examine 
fcrupuloufly  the  evidence  of  the  former. — 
Having  made  this  declaration,  which  I  do 
in    the   fpirit    of   an   honed   man,  I  muft 
take  the  liberty  to  treat  this  author  with  that 
plainnefs,  which  the  caufe  of  truth,  the  in- 
terefts  of  fociety,  and  my  own  confcience, 
require.     The  fame    candour  that   prompts 
me  to  praife,  will  alfo  oblige  me  to  blame. 
The  inconfiftency  is  not  in  me,  but  in  him. 
Had  I  done  but  half  as  much  as  he,  in  la- . 
bouring  to  fubvcrt  principles  which   ought 
ever  to  be  held  facred,  I  know  not  whether 
the  friends  of  truth  would  have  granted  me 
any  indulgence ;  I  am*  fure  they  ought  not. 
Let  me  be  treated  with  the  lenity  due  to  a 
good  citizen,  no  longer  than  I  ad  as  becomes 
cne. 

If  it  (hall  be  acknowledged  by  the  candid 
and  intelligent  reader,  that  I  have  in  this 
book  contributed  fomething  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  old  truths,  I  fhall  not  be  much  of- 
fended, though  others  fhould  pretend  to  dif- 
cover,  that  I  have  advanced  nothing  new. 
Indeed  I  would  not  wifh  to  fay  any  thing  on 
thefe  fubjedls,  that  has  not  often  occurred 
to  the  common  fcnfe  of  mankind.     In  Logic 
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and  Morals^  wc  may  have  new  treadies,  and 
new  theories ;  but  we  are  not  now  to  exped: 
iMw  difcoveries.  The  principles  of  moral 
duty  have  long  been  underftood  in  thefe  en-* 
lightened  parts  of  the  world ;  and  mankind, 
in  the  time  that  is  paft^  have  had  more  truth 
under  their  confideration,  than  they  VnlA 
probably  have  in  the  time  to  come.  Yet  he 
who  makes  thefe  fciences  the  ftudy  of  his 
life,  may  perhaps  colleft  particulars  concern^ 
ing  their  evidence,  which  though  known  to 
a  few,  arc  unknown  to  many ;  may  fct  fome 
principles  in  a  more  ftriking  light  than  that 
in  which  they  have  been  formerly  viewed  ^ 
may  devifc  methods  of  confuting  new  errors, 
and  expofing  new  paradoxes ;  and  may  hit 
upon  a  more  popular  way  of  difplaying  what 
has  hitherto  been  exhibited  in  too  dark  and 
myft^ous  a  form« 

It  is  commonly  allowed,  that  the  fcience 
of  human  nature  is  of  all  human  fciences  the 
moft  curious  and  important.  To  know 
Qurfelves,  is  a  precept  which  the  wife  in 
all  ages  have  recommended,  and  which  is 
enjoined  by  the  authority  of  revelation  it- 
ftlf  .  Can  any  thing  be  of  more  confequence 
to  man,  than  to  know  what  is  his  duty,  and 
how  he  may  arrive  at  happinefs  ?  It  is  from  the 

exa- 
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examination  of  his  own  heart  that  he  receives 
the  firft  intimations  of  the  one,  and  the  onhr 
fure  criterion  of  the  other. — What  can  De 
more  ufeful,  more  delightful,  and  more  fub- 
lime,  than  to  contemplate  the  Deity  ?  It  is  iii 
the  works  of  nature,  particularly  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  human  foul,  that  we 
difcern  the  firft  and  moft  confpicuous  traces 
of  the  Almighty;  for  without  fome  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  our  own  moral 
nature,  we  could  not  have  any  certain  know- 
ledge of  His. — Deftitute  of  the  hope  of 
immortality,  and  a  future  retribution,  how 
Contemptible,  how  miferable  is  man ! 
And  yet,  did  not  our  moral  feelings,  in 
concert  with  what  reafon  difcovers  of  the 
Deity,  evidence  the  neceflity  of  a  future 
ftate,  in  vain  fhould  we  pretend  to  judge 
rationally  of*  that  revelation  by  which  life 
and  immortality  have  been  brought  to 
light. 

ttow  then  is  this^  fcience  to  be  learned  ? 
In  what  manner  are  we  to  ftudy  human 
nature  ?  Doubtlefs  by  examining  our  own 
hearts  and  feelings,  and  by  attending  to 
the  condttd:  of  other  men.  But  are  not  the 
writings  of  philofophers  ufeful  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  fcience  ?  Moft  certainly 
they  arc :  for  whatever  improves  the   faga- 

city 
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city   of  judgment,    the   fcnfibility  of  mo- 
ral   perception,    or    the   delicacy  of  tafte; 
whatever  renders  our  knowledge  of  moral 
and  intelleftual  fadts  more  exteniive ;  what-- 
ever  imprefles  our  minds  with  more  enlarg- 
ed and   more  powerful  fentiments  of  duty, 
with  more  affeding  views  of  God  and  Provi* 
dence,  and  with  greater  energy  of  belief  in 
the  doctrines  of  natural  religion ; — every  thing 
of  this  fort  either  makes  us  more  thoroughly 
acquainted,  or  prepares  us  for  becoming  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  own  nature, 
and  with  that  of  other  beings^  and  with  the 
celations  which  thpy  and  we  bear  to  one  ano- 
ther.    But  I  fear  we  (hall  not  be  able  to  im- 
prove ourfelves  in  any  one  of  thefe  refpefts^ 
by  reading  the  modern  fyftems  of  fcepticifou 
What  account  theq^  ace  we  to  make  of  thofe 
fyftems   and.  their   authors?  The  following 
diiiertation  is  partly  defigned  as  an  anfwer 
to.  this  queftion.     Bat  it  has  a  further  view : 
which  is,  to  examine  the  foundations  of  this 
fcepticiftn,  and  fee  whether  thcfc  be  confiftent 
widi  what  all  mankind  muft  acknowledge 
to  be  d:>e  foundations  of  truth ;  to  inquire, 
whether  the  cultivation  of  fcepticifm  be  falu- 
tary  or  pernicious  to  fciencc  and  mankind ; 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  poflible  to  devife 
certain  criteria,  by  which  the  abfurdity  of 

its 
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its  conclixfions  may  be  detedted^  even  by  thofe 
who  may  not  have  leifure  or  fubtlety^  or  me« 
taphyfical  knowledge^  fufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  a  logical  confutation  of  all  its  pre- 
mifes*  If  it  be  confefled,  that  the  prefent  age 
has  fome  tendency  to  licentioufnefs,  both  in 
principle  and  praAicet  and  that  the  works  of 
fceptical  writers  have  fome  tendency  to  fa- 
vour that  licentioufhefs ;  it  will  alfo  be  con- 
fefled,  that  this  defign  is  neither  abfurd  nor 
unieafonable. 

A  celebrated  writer  *on  human  nature 
has  obfervedt  that  ^^  if  truth  be  at  all  within 
^*  the  reach  of  human  capacity »  it  is  certain 
^*  it  muft  lie  very  deep  and  abftrufe  :**  and  a 
little  after  he  adds,  **  that  he  would  cftcem 
it  a  ftrong  prefumption  againfl  the  philofo- 
phy  he  is  going  to  unfold,  were  it  fo  very 
eafy  and  obvious/*  I  am  fofar  from  adopt- 
ing this  opinion,  that  I  declare,  in  regard  to 
the  few  things  I  have  to  fay  on  human  nature, 
that  I  (hould  efteem  it  a  very  ftrong  prefump- 
tion againft  them,  if  they  were  not  eafy  and  ob- 
vious.    Phyfical  and  mathematical  truths  are 

^  Treadfe  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  3*  4* 
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pft,en  abftrufe^  but  fa6ls  and  experiments 
relating  to  the  human  mind»  when  exprefled 
in  proper  words,  ought  to  be  obvious  to  alL 
I  find  that  thofe  poets,  hiftorians,  and  no* 
velifts,  who  have  given  the  mdft  lively  dif- 
plays  of  human  nature,  and  who  abound 
moft  in  fentiments  eafily  comprehended,  and 
readily  admitted  as  true,  are  the  moft  en* 
tjertaining,  as  well  as  the  moft  ufefuL  How 
then  ihould  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind  be  fo  difficult  and  obfcure  ?  Indeed,  if 
it  be  an  author's  determinate  purpofe  to  ad- 
vance paradoxes,  fome  of  which  are  incre-^ 
dible,  and  others  beyond  comprehenflon ;  if 
he  be  willing  to  avail  bimfelf  all  he  can  of  the 
jiatural  ambiguity  of  language  in  fupportii\g 
thofe  paradoxes ;  or  if  he  enter  upon  inqui- 
ries too  refined  fpr  human  underftanding;  he 
Qiuft  often  be  obfcure,  and  often  unintelli- 
^ible.  But  my  views  are  very  dififerent.  I 
intend  only  to  fuggeft  fome  hints  for  guard- 
ing the  mind  againft  error ;  and  thefc,  I  hope^ 
will  be  found  to  be  deduced  from  principles 
which  every  man  of  common  capacity  may 
exaipine  by  his  daily  experience. 

It  is  true,  that  feveral  fubjeds  of  intricate 
fpcculation  are  treated  of  in  this  book.  But 
I  have  endeavoured,  by  conftant  appeals  to 
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fadt  and  experience^  by  illuftrations  and  ex- 
amples the  moft  familiar  I  could  think  of, 
and  by  a  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  expref- 
fioh  which  fometimes  may  appear  too  touch 
affcded,  to  treat  of  them  in  a  way,  that  I 
hope  Cannot  fail  to  render  them  intelligible, 
even  to  thofe  who  are  not  much  converfant 
in  ftudies  of  this  kind.  Truth,  like  virtue, 
to  be  loved;  needs  only  to  he  feen.  My  prin- 
ciples reqiiiffe  no  difguife ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  wil}>  if  I  miftake  not,  be  mod  eafily  ad- 
mitted by  thofe  who  beft  underftand  them. 
And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  fceptical  fyftem 
would  never  have  made  fuch  an  alarming 
progrefs,  if  it  had  been  well  underftood. 
The  ambiguity  of  its  language,  and  the  in- 
tricacy and  length  of  fome  of  its  fundamen- 
tal inveftigations,  have  unhappily  been  too 
fiiccefsful  in  producing  that  confufion  of 
thought)  and  indiftinftnefs  of  apprehenfion, 
in  the  minds  both  of  authors  and  readers, 
which  are  fo  favourable  to  error  and  fbphiftry, 

•Few  men  have  ever  engaged  in  controverfy, 
religious,  political,  or  philofophical,  with- 
out being  in  fome  degree  chargeable  with 
mifcon.ception  of  the  adverfary's  meaning. 
That  I  have  never  erred  in  this  way,  I  dare 
not  affirm.     But  I  am  confcious  of  having 

done 
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.done  every  thing  in  my  powcrnto, guard 
againft  it.  The  greater  part  of  th^fe  papers 
have  lain  by  me  for  feveral  years.  They  hayp 
been  repeatedly  penifed  by  foine  ol'  thfe 
acutcft  philbfopherfj  of  the  age,  wh^tii  I  hSvfe 
the  honcturto  qall  a]iy:f^ijen(}8,  an4*i0:Wjiofe 
advice  and  affiflanc^^^pn  ibis,  as  qq, Other 
occafions,  I  am  deeply  indefotedv  .Illaye 
availed  pyfelf  all  1  could  of  reading ;  and 
converfation ;  and  endeavoured,  with  all  the 
candour  I  am  mailer  of,  to  prpfit  by;  every 
hint  of  improvement,  and  to  examine  to  the 
bottom  every  objection,  that  otl^ers;  have  of^ 
fered,  or  myfelf  could  devife.  .  An4  roay-I 
not  be  permitted  to  add, .  that  every  one  of 
thofe  who  j^ave  perufed  this  eflay,  has  advir 
fed  the  author  |to  publifh  it  ^^  and  that  p[\any 
of  them  have  encouraged  him  by  this  infinu- 
ation,  to  hini  the  moft  flattering  of  all  others. 
That  by  fo  doing,  he  would  probably  be  of 
fome  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
mankind  ?  In  this  hope  he  fubmits  it  to  the 
public.  And  it  is  this  hope  only  that  could 
have  induced  him  to  attempt  polemical  dif- 
quifition:  a  fpecies  of  writing,  which,  in 
his  own  judgment,  is  not  the  moft  credit- 
able; which  he  knows,  to  his  coft,  is  not 
the  moft  pleafing ;  and  of  which  he  is  well 
aware  that  it  cannot  fail  to  draw  upon  him 
V"     •  B  2  the 
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khe  refiijntinent   of  a    numerous,  powerful 
and  faihionable  party.     But, 

• 

WehMnifor  tbee^fair  Virtue  !  aU  the  pajl ; 
For  tbee^ftdr  Virtue  I  wekome  even  the  lajt. 

If  tfaefe  pages,  which  he  hopes  noiie  will 
coridettin  who  have  hot  read,  (hall  throw  any 
light  bn  the  firft  principles  of  moral  fcience  ; 
if  they  fliall  fuggeft,  to  the  young  and  un- 
wary, any  cautions  againft  that  fophiftry,  and 
liceiitiodfhefs  of  principle,  which  too  much 
infeift  die  conver^tions  and  compofitions  of 
the  age ;  if  they  (hall,  in  any  meafure,  con* 
tribute  to  the  fatisfadion  of  any  of  the  friends 
of  truth  and  virtue ;  his  purpofe  will  be 
completely  anfwered :  and  he  will,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  rejoice  in  the  recoUedlion  of 
thofe  painful  hpurs  which  he  pafled  in  the 
examination  of  this  mod  important  contro* 
troverfy. 

January 9  1770. 
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NATURR  and  IMMUTABILITY 

o  ? 

TRUTH, 

IN    OPPOSITION    TO 

SOPHISTRY  and  SCEPTICISM. 

I  PUR  POSE  to  treat  this  fubjcd  ui  the 
following  manner. 
First,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  trace  the 
ieveral  kinds  of  Evidence  and  Reafoning  up  to 
their  firft  priociples ;  with  a  view  to  afcer- 

tain  the  Standard  of  Truth*  and  ei^plain  its 
immtttability. 

Secondly,  I  (hall  fhow  that  my  Senti- 
ments xiVi  this  head,  however  inconiiftenc 
with  the  genius  of  fcepticifm,  and  with  the 
practice  and  principles  of  fceptical  writers, 
are  yet  perfectly  confident  with  the  genius 
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of  true  philofophy,  and  with  the  praftice 
and  principles  of  thofe  who  are  univerfelly 
allowed  to  havp  been  tjie  moft  fuccefsful  in 
the  iilveftigation  of  truth :  concluding  with 
fome  inferences  or  rules,  by  which  the  more 
important  fallacies  of  the  fceptical  philofo- 
phy may  be  dete<Sled  by  every  perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  -even  though  he  fliould  not  pof- 
fcfs  acutenefs  or  metaphyfical  knowledge  fuf- 
iicient  to  qualify  him  for  a  logical  confuta- 
tion of  them. 

Thirdly,  I  fliallanfwer  fome  objedions; 
and  make  fome  remarks,  by  way  of  EJiimate 
offcepticifm  and  fceptical  writers. 

I  divide  my  difcourfe  in  this  manner, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  reader's  accon^mo- 
dation.  An  exadt  arrangement  of  parts  is 
nece/Tary  to  confer  elegance  on  a  whole ;  but 
I  am  more  ftudious  of  utility  than  of  ele^ 
gance.  And  though, my  fentiments  might 
have  been  exhibited  in  a  more  fyftematic 
order,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  order  in 
which  they  firft  occurred  to  me  is  the  moft 
natural,  and  may  be  the  moft  eftedual  for 
accomplifhing  my  purpofe. 
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Of  the  Standard  of  Tkuth^ 


nPHE  love  of  truth  has  ever  been  account^ 
-^  ed  a  good  principle.  Where  it  is 
known  to  prevail,  we  expedt  to  find  integri- 
ty and  fteadinefs ;  a  temper  of  mind  favour- 
able to  every  virtue,  and  tending  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  the  advancement  of  public 
utility.  To  have  no  concern  for  the  truth, 
to  be  falfe  and  fallacious,  is  a  charadler 
which  no  perfon  who  is  not  utterly  abandon- 
ed would  chufe  to  bear;  it  is  a  charadter 
from  which  we  exped  nothing  but  levity  and 
inconfiflence.  Truth  feems  to  be  confidered 
by  all  mankind  as  fomething  fixed,  unchange«<» 
able,  and  eternal ;  it  may  therefore  be 
thought,  that  to  vindicate  the  permanency 
of  truth  is  to  difpute  without  an  advcrfary. 
And  indeed,  if  thefe  queftions  were  propofed 
in  general  terms, — Is  there  fuch  a  thing  as 
truth  ?  Arc  truth  and  falfehood  different  and 

oppofite  i 
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oppofite  ?  Is  truth  permanent  and  eternal  ?— 
few  perfons  would  be  hardy  enough  to  an- 
fwer  in  the  negative.  Attempts,  however, 
have  been  made,  fbmetimes  through  inad- 
vertence, and  fometimes  (I  fear)  from  deiign, 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  truth,  and 
to  render  their  inability  queftionable ;  and  theft 
attempts  have  been  fo  vigoroufly  forwarded, 
and  fo  often  renewed,  that  they  now  confti- 
tute  a  great  part  of  what  is  called  tAe  pbi^ 
lofophy  of  the  human  mind. . 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impoflible,  to  give 
a  logical  definition  of  Truth.  But  we  (hall 
endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  defcription  of  it,  as 
may  make  others  underftand  what  we  mean 
by  the  word.  The  definitions  of  former 
writers  are  not  fo  clear,  nor  fo  accurate, 
as  could  be  wifhed«  Thefe  therefore  we 
ihall  overlook,  without  feeking  either  to 
explain  or  to  corred  them ;  and  (hall  (atisfy 
ourfelves  with  taking  notice  of  fome  of  the 
mental  phenomena  that  attend  the  perception 
of  truth.  This  fecms  to  be  the  fafcft  way  of 
introducing  the  fubje<ft< 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Of  the  perceptim  of  Truth  in  generals 

ON  hearing  thcfe  propofitions, — I  exift^ 
Things    equal  to   one   and   the  fame 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  The  fun  rofe 
to-day.    There  is  a  God,    Ingratitude  ought 
to  be  blamed  and  punifhed.  The  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
&c. — I  am  confcious,  that  my  mind  readily 
admits  and  acquiefces  in  them.     I  fay/  that 
I  believe  them  to  be  true;  that  is,  I  conceive 
them  to  exprefs  fomething  conformable  to 
the  nature  of  things  *.     Of  the  contrary 
propofitions   I   ihould   fay,    that  my   mind 
does  not  acquiefce  in  them,  but  difbelieves 
them,  and  conceives  them  to  exprefs  fome- 
ihing  not  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things. 
My  judgment  in  this  cafe,  I  conceive  to  be 
the  fame  which  I  fhould  form  in  regard  to 
thefe  propofitions,    if  I  were  perfedtly  ac- 
quainted with  all  nature,  in  all  its  parts,  and 
in  all  its  laws  f . 

If 

Arioft.  Metaph.  lib.  2.  cap.  i 

I  This  remark,  \vhen  applied  to  truth  in  general,  is  fubjed 
|u  certain  limitations ;  for  which  fee  part  2*  chap.  i.  fe^t.  3* 
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If  I  be  afked,  what  I  mean  by  tAe  nature 
eftbingSi  I  cannot  otherwife  explain  myfelf, 
than  by  faying,  that  there  is  in  my  mind 
fomething  which  induces  me  to  think,  that 
every  thing  exifting  in  nature,  is  determined 
to  exift,  and  to  exift  after  a  certain  manner 
in  confequence  of  eflabiifhed  laws ;  and  that 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  thofe  laws  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  things,  becaufe  by  thofe 
laws  the  nature  of  all  things  is  determined. 
Of  thofe  laws  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any 
thing,  except  fo  far  as  they  feem  to  be  inti- 
mated to  me  by  my  own  feelings,  and  by  the 
fuggeftions  of  my  owrn  underftanding^  But 
thefe  feelings  and  fuggeftions  are  fuch,  and 
affe<a  me  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  cannot 
help  receiving  them,  and  trufting  in  them, 
and  believing  that  their  intimations  are  not 
fallacious,  but  fuch  as  I  ftiquld  approve  if  I 
were  perfeftly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
in  the  univerfe,  and  fuch  as  I  may  approve, 
and  admit  of,  and  regulate  my  condud  by, 
without  danger  of  any  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  eafy  on  this  fubjeft  to  avoid  iden- 
tical expreffions.  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
have  been  able  to  avoid  them.  And  perhaps 
I  might  have  expreffed  my  meaning  more 
fhortly  and  more  clearly,  by  faying,  that  I 
account  That  to  be  truth  which  the  confti- 

tution 
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tution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  Be- 
lieve, and  That  to  h^  faljbood  vfhich  thecon-^ 
ftitution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  dif« 
believe.  Believing  and  difbelieving  are  iim« 
pie  a6ts  of  the  mind;  I  can  neither  define 
nor  defcribe  them  in  words;  and  therefore 
the  reader  muft  judge  of  their  nature  from 
his  own  experience^  We  often  belietre 
what  we  afterwards  find  to  be  falfe;  but 
while  belief  continues,  we  think  it  true; 
when  we  difcover  its  falfity,  we  believe  it 
no  longer. 

Hitherto  we  have  ufed  the  word  belief  to 
denote  that  a<ft  of  the  mind  which  attends 
the  perception  of  truth  in  general.  But 
truths  are  of  different  kinds;  fome  are  cer- 
tain, others  only  probable;  and  we  ought 
not  to  call  that  ad  of  the  mind  which  at- 
tends the  perception  of  certainty,  and  that 
which  attends  the  perception  of  probability, 
by  one  and  the  fame  name.  Some  have  called 
the  former  cortvi£ion,  and  the  latter  qffenf. 
All  convidions  are  equally  ftror^:  butaffent 
iadmits  of  innumerable  degrees,  from  moral 
certainty y  which  is  the  highefi  degree,  down- 
ward, through  the  feveral  ftagcs  oi  opinion^ 
to  that  fufpenfepf  judgment  which  is  called 
doubt. 

.     We    may,    vyithout   abfurdity,    fpeak    of 
probable  truth,  as  well  as  of  certain  truth. 

What- 
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Whatever  a  rational  being  is  determined>  by 
the  conflitution.  of  his  nature,  to  admit  as 
probable,  may  be  called  probable  truth ;  the 
licknowledgment  of  it  is  as  univerfal  as  ra« 
tional  nature,  and  will  be  as  permanent* 
But,  in  this  inquiry,  we  propofe  to  confine 
ourfelves  chiefly  to  that  kind  of  truth  which 
may  be  called  certain,  which  enforces  our 
conviiiionj  and  the  belief  of  which,  in  a 
found  mind,  is  not  tinctured  with  any  doubt 
or  uncertainty. 

The  inveftigation  and  perception  of  truth 
is  commonly  afcribed  to  our  rational  facul«> 
ties :  and  thefe  have  by  fome  beea  reduced 
to  two;  Reafon,  and  Judgments  the  former 
being  fuppofed  to  be  converfant  about  cer- 
tain truths,  the  latter  chiefly  about  proba-^ 
bilities.  But  certain  truths  are  not  all  of 
the  £ime  kind;  (bme  being  fupported  by 
one  fort  of  evidence,  and  others  by  another : 
dilFerent  energies  of  the  underflanding  muft 
therefore  be  exerted  in  perceiving  diemi 
and  thefe  different  energies  mufl  be  ex« 
prefled  by  different  names,  if  we  would, 
fpeak  of  them  diftindly  and  intelligibly* 
The  certainty  of  fome  truths,  for  inflancc, 
is  perceived  intuitively;  the  certainty  of 
others  is  perceived,  not  intuitively,  but  in 
confequence  of  a  proof.  Moil  of  the  pro« 
pofitions  of  Euclid  are  of  the  latter  kind; 

the 
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the  axioms  of  geometry  are  of  the  former. 
Now,  if  that  faculty  by  which  we  perceive 
truth  in  confequence  of  a  proof,  be  called 
Rea/bfip  furely  that  power  by  which  we  :per- 
ceive  felf-evident  truth,  ought   to  be  diftin* 
guifhed  by  a  different  name.     It  is  of  little 
confequence  what  name  we  make  choice  of* 
provided  that  in  chufing  it  we  depart  not 
from  the  analogy  of  language ;  and  that,  in 
applying  it,  we  avoid  equivocation  and  am-- 
biguity*.     Some  philofophers  of  note  f  have 
given  the  nsTme  of  Common  Senfe  to  that  fa- 
culty by  which  we  perceive  felf-evident  truths 
and,  as  the  term  feems  proper  enough,  we 
ihall  adopt  it.     But  in  a  fubjed  of  this  kind* 
there  is  great  danger  of  our  being  impofed  up- 
on by  words ;  we  cannot  therefore  be  too  much 
upon  our  guard  againf):  that  fpecies  of  iUufion. 
We  mean  to  draw  fome  important  inferences 
from  this  doArine  of  the  diflinftion  between 
Reafon  and    Common   Senfe.      Now  thefe 
words  are  not  always  ufed  in  the  ftri(%  figni- 
fi9ation  we  have  here  ailigned   them :  let  us 
therefore  take  a  view  of  all  the  iimilar  fenfes 

in 

*  We  iiMght  call  the  one  Reafon ^  and  the  other  Reafoningi 
bat  the  fimiliarity  of  the  terms  would  frequently  occafion  both 
oblcnrity  in  the  fenie,  and  harihneii  in  the  found. 

t  fioffier.  Or.  Reid^  ftc* 
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in  which:  they  are  commonly  ufed,  and  let 
us  explain  more  particularly  thi^t  fenfe  in 
which  we.  arc  to.  ufe  them;  and  .thus  we 
AtaU  take  every  method  in  oiir  power  to  fe+ 
curfe  ourfelves  againAthe  impropriety  of  con-» 
fbunding  our  notions  by  the  ufe  of  ambigu- 
ous and  indefinite,  language.  Th^fe  philologi-* 
cal  difcuffions  are  indeed  are  no  part  of  philft- 
fdphy;  but  they  arc  very  neceiTary  to  prepare 
ys  for  it.  *'  Qui  ad  intcrpretandam  naturam 
^*  acceflerit,**  fays  Bacon»  "  verborum  mix- 
.**  tam  .naturam,  et  juvamenti  :A.  nocumenti 
?*  inxprimis  pai?ticipem>  diftinftc  fciat*." 
.. ..This  diftindtion  between  Common: fenfe 
^dReaibn  is  n6  modern  difcoveryt.  The 
ancient  geometricians  were  all  acquainted 
with:  it.  Ariftdtle  treats  of  felf-evident 
priirciples  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Meta- 
4)hyfitg,  and  in  the  firft  book  of  his  latter 
'Analytics.     He  calls  them,  Axioms  or  Dig^ 

nittes^ 

•  De  Intcrprctationc  Naturap,  lent.  9. 

j*  The  xoMTOfoq^Aoo-bin}  of  the  Greek  Stoics  (eems  to  njeaii 
that  benevoleat  afTeAioa  which  men  owe  to  fociety  and  to 
oiie  another.  Some  modern  moralifts  have  called  it  the 
Public  Senje.  But  the  notion  or  idea  we  mean  to  exprefs  b  j 
the  term  Common  Senfe  ii  quite  different.  * 

The  Smfus  CQfnmunis  of  the  Latins  hath  feveral  (ignificatidns* 
1 . 1 1  denotes  this  Public  Senfe ^  or  nuwrnn^evrr*  Stfc  Shaft Jht^y  *s 
£jfay  on  the  freedom  oftvlt  and  humour,  part  i,fe(l^  i,Note. 

2.  It 
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nities\  Principles,  attd  Common  BenttmenU  *  j 
and  fays  of  theih,  "  That  they  arc  known 
**  by  their  own  evidence +;  that  except  fome 

**  firft  pribcipks  be  taken  for  granted,  there 

•      ••■..  ...  - 

•can 


2.  It  denotes  that  experience  and  knowledge  tof  lUe  wtikK'it 
acquired  by  living  in  fodety.  Thus  Horace Ukoa  to  ufei^ 
lib.  I.  Jat'tr.  3.  tin.  66.  And  thus  QuiBtilian^  ipeaking  of 
the  advantages  of  a  public  education ;  '*  Senfuoi  iplum  qtj 
'^  conimuBis  dicitur,  ubi  ^ifcet,  cum  fe  a  congreflu^  qui  aon 
''  homiaibus  folum^  fed  mutis  quoqut  animalibus  naturaln  eil, 
*'  fcgrcgarit ;"  lib.  I.  cap.  2.  3.  It  feems  to  fignf^  tl/^t  m- 
ftindive  perfuadon  of  truth  which  ariies  from  inttiitive  evidence^ 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  reafoning : 

'<  Corpus  enisn  per  le  communis  deliquat  efle 
*'  Senilis  :  que  niG  prima  fides  fundata  valebit, 
"  Haud  erit  occultis  de  rebus  qu4^  referentes 
«'  Confirmare  animi  quic<}«am  ratione  queamus.'* 

Lucretius,  lib.  i.  ver.  413. 

itMfUi  ^c{«ff  *i  ^*  a'ssetrrtf  ^iixyvir^**  0T0119  ori  frai/  »9ay»«uc9  it  fateup 
i  MTofoKU*  kJ  o^twATtf  a|^  N»a*  i(^  /bit)  I  watt. 

Metaphy/.  lib.  3.  r/a^p.  2. 

f  Analytic,  lib.  2.  cap.  16.-— —Of  thcfc  firft  principles 
a  French  Peripatetic,  who  wrote  about  the  beghining  of  the 
lad  century,  cxpreiTes  himfelf  thus :  *'  Ces  principes  portent 
''  le  nom  de  communs,  non  feulement  parce  qu'ils  iervent  2 
**  plufieurs  fciences,  maifl  audi  parce  que  Pintelligena  en 
**  eft  commune  i  tous.  On  les  appelle  audi  dignttez^  et 
'<  notions  communes  :  a  fgavoir^  dignitez,  quafi  comine  dignes 
**  entre  toutes  les  autres  qu'on  y  adioufle  foy,  i  caufe  de  la 
*'  grande  excellence  de  leur  clarte  et  evidence ;  et  notions 
'^^  communes,  pour  ce  qu'lls  font  fi  coanus,  qu*   audi  toft 

"  que 


ti 

€€ 

€i 
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^  om  be  neither  rcafon  nor  reafooing  * ; 

f *  that  it    is    impofSble    that    every   tru,th 

'*  ihould  admit  of  prooft  otherwife  proof 
would  extend  m  infinitum,  which  is  in- 
compatable  with  its  nature  f ;  and  that 
if  ever  men  attempt  to  prove  a  firft  prin- 
ciple^ it  18  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of 

^*  the  nature  of  proof  J." 

The 

^^  que  U  fignification  d^  jtermes  doot  ils  (bnt  compofez  .^ 
**  enten^ue,  fans  difcourir  ny  argumeoter  davantage  defl[ut, 
*'  chacun  tsffiW^d  naj^ir^Ueqieot  leor  ,yeriti  ;  fi  ce  n'cft 
*'  qnelque  hebete  prive  de  raiiba  ;  leqael  je  revoye  &  Ariftote^ 
''  qui  pronounce,  que  ceux  qui  doutent^  qu'il  Taut  reverer 
**  let  Dieux,  on. ajrnrpr  1^  parents,  meritentd'eftreponis;  et 
'*  que  ceux  qui  ^ppt^t  que  la  nege  eft  blanche  ont  belbin  de 
''  lent :  et  1  Avertoft,  qui  dlt,  que  ceux  qui  ne  r9auroient 
"  diftlngu^r  ce  qui  eft  connu  par  (by  d'avec  ce  qui  ne  I'eft 
paSy  font  incapably  de  pbilofbpber ;  et  que  ne  pouvoir 
^*  cohnoiftre  cet  principet^  procede  de  quelque  defaut  de  na- 
''  ,ture,  ou  de  peu  d'exerdce^  ou  d*une  manvaile  accoo^lum* 
'^  ance  enrtcin^*' 

Corfs  de  toute  la  Phihf^phU  de  Thco^rafte  Boriju,  f.  79. 

jfriflot.  Metafhyf.  lih.  2.  cap.  6. 
^  'O^C  /MLff  ya^  imwntn  iXnomn  itiin^w  fiiwft*  fK  mm%%^  >a^  a» 

jtriflot.  Mctaphyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

li.Wd. 

1  cite  thefe  autboritiet,  that  I  may  not  be  (uppoTed  to  af- 
fcA  either  an  uocomiQon  doArine^  or  UDCoramon  modes  «f 
cxprcflion. 
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T^e  word  Reafon  is  i»iH  in  Ibv^er^l  dlf-. 
fcreiH  fen^fc8.     i.  It  is  »fed  to  fignify  thut 
qfuality  of  human  jx^ti^e  which  diflinguifho^ 
maf>  fjrqm   th£  inferior  animals.     Man  M 
called  a  reafanaUe  bung,  ^^pd  die  thates  ar^ 
Ikid  to  h^  irrationah     But  the  faculty  of 
reafon,  takirtg  the  word  in  a  flri(^  i^bnjfe,  ii 
perhaps  JJipt    more    chara<leriflic4    of  ihc 
natHfd  of  man^  than  his  moral  faipulty^  or 
Kis  ioftsgifiiaXion^   or  his  power  pf  ,  artificial 
language^  or  bis  rifibility.    JRweafop^  in  this 
^eeptatioxi,  feems  to  be  a  |;eaecal  n^me  for 
alll  the  intellectual  po;(Rrers,  as  dii^inguj^h^d 
fcoffi  icbp  /eftfitiKe  part  of  .our  conftitmioft. 
2^  Kvergr  thuiig  that  is  called  truth  is  faid 
to  \»  .pfiteeived  by  ifcafpn :  h^  tc^ofi;  we 
are    faid   to    perqei:\>e,    that  the  three  an^ 
gks  of  ^  triangle  aire  cquial   to  twp  right  * 
angles;    attd  we  are  alfp  faid  to  percjMvpt' 
by  Acpfon;  tbfat   it  iis  impoijible  '  for    ifoe 
fawe  thipg  tp   be,   and  , not   to   be'.     But 
thefe    trnths   ane  of  di^erent  kinds  i    and 
therefore,  the  pnergics  of  underftanding^  to 
which  they  ^e  referred.  Ought  to  be  called 
by  .dinereui(  names .     3 .  The  power  of  in  ven« 
iloa  h  fomqtim^  afcrihedtp  teafoh.    Locks 
toils  us^  4bat  it  is  reafon  which  difcoveits  and 
iirrdn^  the  &yeral  intedntdiate  proofs  in  an! 
argument ;;  ad  ofii'ce  which,  aoco^ding  to  the 
Common  ufe'  of  words,,  is  to  be  referred 
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not  to  reaibn^  but  to  imagination.  4.  Rca- 
fort,  as  implying  a  faculty  not  marked  by  any 
other  name,  is  ufed  by  thofe  who  are  moft 
accurate  in:  diftinguHhing,  to  fignify  that 
power  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we  draw 
inferences,  or  by  which  we  arc  convinced, 
that  a  relation  belongs  to  two  ideas,  on 
atcount  of  our  having  found,  that  thefc 
ideas  bear  certain  relations  to  other  ideas* 
In  a  word,  it  is  that  faculty  which  enables 
tfs,  frdfn  relations  or  ideas  that  are  known , 
to  inveilrgate  fuch  as  are  unknown ;  and 
without  wliich  we  never  could  proceed  in 
ihc  difcpvery  t)f  truth  a  iingle  ftep  beyond 
iiril  pihcrpfes  6r  intuitive  axioifts.  And  it  is 
in  thislaftftnfe  we  arc  to  ufe  the  word  Rea^ 
/on  in  Ac  dourfe  of  this  inquiry. 

The  term  Common  Senfe  has  alfo  feveral 
difimut  iigtiifications*  i.  Sometimes  it  Teems 
to  be  fynonymotis  with  prudence.  Thus 
we  fay,  that  a  man  has  a  large  ftock  of 
common'  fenfe,  who  is  quick  in  perceiv* 
infg  remote  confequences,  and  thence  in- 
ftantaneoully  determines  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  prefent  conduifl.  2.  Common 
ienfe,  in  certain  inflances^  feemeth  to  be 
confounded  with  fome  of  the  powers  of 
tafte.  We  often  meet  with  perfons  of  great 
iagacity  inittoft  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of 

life,   • 
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life,  and  very  capable  of  accurate  reafoning, 
who  yet,  without  any  bad  intention,  com* 
mit  the  moft  egregious  blunders  in  regard 
to  decorum ;  both  faying  and  doing  what  is 
offenfive  to  their  company,  and  inconfiftent 
with  their  own  character :  and  this  we  are 
apt  to  impute  to  a  dcfed:  in  common  lenfc. 
But  it  fcems  rather  to  be  owing  to  a  de- 
fe<a  in  that  kind  of  fenGbility,  or  fym- 
pathy,  by  which  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in 
the  Situations  of  others,  adopt  their  fen- 
ti  meats,  and  in  a  manner  perceive  their 
very  thoughts  ^  and  which  is  indeed  the 
foundation  of  good  breeding  *.  It  is 
by  this  fecret,  and  fudden,  and  (to  thofo 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it;  inexplicable, 
communication  of  feelings,  that  a  man  is 
enabled  to  avoid  what  would  appear  incon- 
gruous or  offenfive.  They  who  are  prompted 
by  inclination,  or  obliged  by  neceflityn 
to  ftudy  the  art  of  recommending  them- 
fclves  to  others,  acquire  a  wonderful  fa- 
cility in  perceiving  and  avoiding  all  pof- 
lible  ways  of  giving  offence  ^  which  is  a 
proof,  that  this  kind  of  fcnfibility  may  be 
much  improved  by  habit:  although  there 
are,  no  doubt,  in  refpeft  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  all  other  modifications  of  perception, 

C2  ori- 

•  See  SmItV*  Theory  of  moral  reotiments,  fe<!t.  I* 
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original    and    cohftitutional    diiFerences   in 
the  fraiiie  of  difFercAt  ttrihds.     j.  Some  men 
ire  diftiligtiiihed  by  an .  ttncommcn   acute-- 
nefe  in  difcoverihg  tiie  charadkers  of  others: 
thej  feein  to  read  the  foul  in  the  counte- 
nancef  and  with  a  fingle  glance  to  penetrate 
the  deepeft  recefles  of  the  heart.     In  their 
prefence^    the   hypoerite    is    dete^dv  not**- 
witHftandirlg   his  f{^ecibus  outfide ;  the  gay 
effrontery  df  the  coxcbnyb  cannot  conceal 
fiis  iftiO^ificance ;    and  the  man  of  merit 
mppeai^  confpicuous  \inder  all  the  difgnife^ 
€>f  ai^  uhbiSuming   and   ungainly  modeftyi, 
This    talent   is    ibttietimes    called  Common 
Senp ;  hat  Very  improperiy.     It  is  far  from 
being   common ;    it    is     even   exceedingly 
rare  :  it  is  to  be  found  in  men  who  are  not 
remarkable  for  any  other  mential  excellence  ^ 
and  we   often  fee  thofe  who  'in  other   re- 
fpeds  arc  judicious  enough,  quite  deftitute 
of  it.     4.    Neither    ought   every   common 
opinion    to  be  referred  to   common  fenie. 
Modes   in  drefs,  religion,  and  converfation, 
however  abfurd  in  themielves,  may  fiiit  the 
notions  or  the  tafte  of  a  particular  people : 
but  none  of  us  will  fay,  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  common  ferife,  to  woribip    more   gods 
than  one;  to  believe  that   one  and  the  fame 
body  may  be  in  ten  lh6ufand  different  places 

at 
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^t  the  fame  time*  s  to  like  a  face  the  better 
becaufe  it  i$  painted^  or  to  diilike  a  perfoii 
bccaufe  he  does  not  Ufp  in  his  pronunciation. 
Laftly,  The  term  Common  Senfe  hath  in  mo« 
dern  times  been  ufed  by  philofoph^s,  both 
French  and  Britilh,  to  fignify  that  power  of 
of  the  mind  which  perceives  truth,  or  com- 
mands belief,  not  by  progreffive  argumenta- 
tion,  but  by  an  indantaneous^   inflindliyCt 
and  irreiiflible  impulfe ;  derived  neither  from 
education  nor  from  habit^  but  from  nature  ; 
aAing  independently  on  our  will,  whenever 
its  objed  is  prefented^  according  to  an  cfta- 
bliflied  law,  and  therefore  'not  improperly 
called  Senfe  t ;  and  ading  in  a  £milar  manner 
upon  all^  or  at  leaft  upon  a  great  majority  of 
soankind,     and     therefore    properly    called 
Common  Senfe.     It  is  in  this  fignification  that 
the  term  Common  Senfe  is  ufed  in  the  prefent 
inquiry. 

That  there  is  a  real  and  efTential  difference 
between  thcfe  two  faculties:  that  common 
fenfe  cannot  be  accounted  for,  by  being 
called  the  perfeftion  of  reafon,  nor  reafon, 
by  being  refolved  into  common  fenfe,  will 
perhaps  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

I.  We 

•  TranfiibftMitteticyi. 

t  For  the  drcumftancci  that  charaacrife  a  Ssnfc,  fee  Dr» 
Gcranl'i  Effliy  oo  Taftc,  part  3.  kSt.  u  Note. 
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1.  We  arc  confcious,  from  internal  feeling, 
that  the  energy  of  underftanding  which  per* 
ccives  intuitive  truths  is  different  from  that 
other  energy  which  unites  a  conclufion  with 
a  firft  principle,  by  a  gradual  chain  of  in* 
tcrmediate  relations.  We  believe  the  truth 
of  an  inveftigatcd  conclufion,  becaufe  we 
can  aflign  a  reafon  for  our  belief  ^  we  be- 
lieve an  intuitive  principle,  without  being 
able  to  aflign  any  other  reafon  for  our  be- 
lief than  this,  that  the  law  of  our  nature 
determines  us  to  believe  it  $  even  as  the  law 
of  our  nature  determines  us  to  fee  a  colour 
when  prefented  to  our  open  eyes  at  noon* 
day.  2.  We  cannot  difcern  any  nec^ffary 
connexion  between  reafon  and  common 
fenfc;  they  are  indeed  generally  connciSed  ^ 
but  we  can  conceive  a  being  endued  with 
the  one  who  is  deftitute  of  the  other.  Nay, 
we  often  find,  that  this  is  in  faft  the  cafe* 
In  dreams,  we  fometimes  reafon  without 
common  fenfe.  Through  a  defedl  of  com-» 
mon  fenfe,  we  adopt  abfurd  principles;  but 
fuppofing  our  principles  true,  our  reafoning 
is  often  unexceptionable.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  obferved  in  certain  kinds  of  mad- 
nefs.  A  man  who  believes  himfelf  mada 
of  glafs,  (hall  yet  reafon  very  juftly  con-* 
cerning  the  means  of  preferving  his  fup-* 
*  pofed  iu-ittlcnefs  from  flaws  and  fraftures^ 

Nay, 
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Nay,  what  is  ftill  more  to  the  purpofc,  wc 
fomctimes  meet  with  perfons,  whom  it  wx)uld 
be  injurious   to  charge  with  infanity,  whp, 
though  dcfedtive  in  common  fenfe,  have  yet^ 
by  converfing  much  with  polemical  writers, 
improved  their  reafoning  faculty  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  puzzle  and  put  to  filence  thofe 
who  are  greatly  their  fuperiors  in  every  other 
mental  endowment.     3.  This  leads  us  to  re-»- 
mark  a  third  difference  between  thcfe  two  fa-** 
culties;  namely,  that  the  one  is  more  in  our 
power  than  the  other.     There    are  few  fa^ 
culties,  either  of  our  mind  or  body,    more 
improveable  by   culture,   than  that  of  rea^ 
foning;  whereas  common  fenfe;  like  other 
inflinifts,  arrives  at  maturity  with  almoft  no 
care  of  ours.     To  teach  the  art  of  reafoning, 
or  rather  of  wrangling,  is  eafy;  but  it  is  im« 
poflible  to  teach  common  fenfe  to  one  who 
wants  it.     You  may  make  him  remember 
a  iet  of  firft  principles,  and  fay  that  he  be^ 
lieves   them,  even   as  you  may   teach  one 
bom  blind  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  colour? 
and  light  1  but  ^neither   to  the  one,  nor  to 
the  other,  can  you  by  any  means  commu- 
nicate the  peculiar  feeling  which  accompa- 
nies the  operation  of  that  faculty  which  na- 
ture has  denied  him.     A  man  defedlive  in 
common   fenfe   may  acquire  learning;    he 

may 
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|hay  even  poffefs  genius  to^  a  certain  degree : 
iut  thedefeft  of  nature  he  never  cap  fiip- 
ply :  a  peculiar  tnddification  of  fcepticiftn^ 
6r  credulity,  6r  levity,  will  to  thf  end  pi 
his  life  tiiftinguilfi  him  from  other  men.~- 
it  would  evidence    a    deplorable  .degree  of 
irrationalityj,   if  one   could  not  perceive  the 
tr^th    of  a    geometrical  axiom ;    fucli  in-: 
ftances  are  uncommon  :  but  the  number  of 
felf-evident  principles  cognifable  by  man  is; 
very  great,  and  more  vigour  of  mind  may  be 
tteCeflary   to  the  perception  of  fome,    than 
to  that  of  others.     In   thi^  refpeft,   there- 
fore, there  may  be  great  diverfities  in  the 
meafure  of  common  fenfe  which  different 
men  enjoy. -^-Further;  of  two  men,  one  of 
"^hom,  though  he  acknowledges   the  tj'uth 
of  a  firft  principle,  is  but  little  affected  with 
it,  and  is  eafily  induced  to  become  fcepticat 
in  regard  to  it;  while  the  other  has  a  vivid 
peiteption  of  its  truth,    i$    deeply   affeEted 
^ith  it,  and  firmly  trufts  to  his  own  feelings 
^ithout    doubt  or   hefitation;  I   flipuW  not 
fcnaple   to  fay,  that  the  latter  poffeffes  the 
greater  fliare  of  common  fenfe :  and  in  thisi 
tefpedt  too,  I  prefume  the  ipinds  of  different 
men  will  W  found  to   be    very    different, 
Thefe.  diverfities  are,  I  think,  to  be  referred, 
for  the  mofi  part,  to  the  original  conftitutioi^ 
tgf  ihq,  mind,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power. 
'"'  ^  "  ' ot 


of  education  to  alten    I  acknowledge^  how* 
ever,  that  commpa  fcnfei  l^kc  other  inilinds, 
may  languifh  for  want  pf  exercife;  a$  in  the 
ca{e  of  a  perfpn  who,  hlinded  by  a  falfe  vGr 
ligion,  has  l^een  all  his  days  accuApnae4  tcf 
diftruft  his  own  fentin^ents,  and  to  recei?p 
Jiis  creed  froni  the  mouth  of  a  pried.     I  acr 
knowledge  too,  that  fredom  of  inquiry  dpes 
generally  produce  a  jufter,  as  well  as  more 
liberal,  turn  of  thinking,   than  can  ever  b^ 
^peded,  while   men  account   it  damnab}^ 
even  to  think  differently  from  the  ^ftabliik- 
^  mode.     But  from  this  we  can  only  i|ir- 
fer,  that  common   fenfe    is  in^prpveable  to 
a    certain   degree,    ^  Or  perhaps    this  only 
proves,  that  the  didates  of  qomfofm  ikffl& 
^c  fometimes  over-ruled,  and  rendere4  in^ 
ffibdhial,  by  the  influence  of  fophiftry  aq4 
fuperilition  operating  upon  a  weak  and  dif- 
fident temper.    4.  It  deierves  alfb  to  b«  rc^ 
marked,   that  a  diftindtion  extremely  fimlr 
lar  to  the  prefent  is  acknowledged  by  th^ 
vulgar,  who  fpeak   of  mother-wit   as  fooie*- 
thing  different  from  the  deduftions  of  r<^^ 
fon,  and  the  refinements  of  fciencc,     When 
puzzled  with  argument,  they  have  recourfe 
to  their  common  fenfe,  and  acquiefce  in  it 
fo  fteadily,  as  often  to  render  all  the  arts  of 
ihe  logician  ineiFedual.     "  I  am  confuted, 
^'  but  not  convinced,"  is  an  apology  fome-  % 

times 
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times  ofiered,  when  one  has  nothing  to  op- 
pofc  to  the  arguments  of  the  antagonift,  but 
the  original  undifguifed  feelings  of  his  owa 
mind.     This  apology  is  indeed  very  incon-- 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  philofophic  pride  j 
wbich^  taking  for  granted  that  nothing  ex* 
ceeds  the  limits  of  human  capacity,  profefles 
to  confute  whatever  it  cannot  believe,  and» 
which  is  flill  more  difficult,  to  believe  what- 
ever it  cannot    confute :  but    this  apology 
may  be    perfectly  confident  with   fincerity 
and  candor ;  and  with  that  principle  of  which 
Pope  fays,  that  *'  though  no  fcience^  it  is  fairly 
*  worth  the  fcven.'* 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  diflin* 
gutfti  and  afcertain  the    feparate   provinces 
of  Reafon  and  Common  Senfe.     Their  con« 
nexion  and  mutual  dependence,  and  the  cx^ 
tent  of  their  refpc<ftive  jurifdidionSt  we  now 
proceed  more  particularly  to  invcftigate. — I 
ought  perhaps  to  make  an  apology  for  thefe^ 
and    fome    other  metaphorical   expreffions. 
And  indeed  it  were  to  be  wifhcd,  that  in  all 
matters  of  fcience,  they  could   be  laid  afide  i 
for  the  indifcrcet  ufe  of  metaphor  has  donp 
great  harm,  by  leading  philofophers  to^mi* 
ftake  verbal   analogies  for    real  ones;    and 
often,  too,  by  giving  plaufibility  to  ncnfenfe,i 
as  well  as  by  difguifing  and  perplexing  very 
plain  doArincs  with  aa    affcftcd  pomp  of 

high- 
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higb -founding  wcM'ds  and  gaudy  images.  But 
in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind^  it  i$ 
impoilible  to  keep  clear  of  metaphor ;  be-- 
cauie  we  cannot  fpeak  intelligibly  of  imma<* 
terial  things,  without  continual  allufions  to 
matter,  and  its  qualities.  All  I  need  to  fay 
further  on  this  head  is,  that  I  mean  not  by 
thefe  metaphors  to  impofe  upon  the  reader ; 
and  that  I  fliall  do  my  utmoil  to  prevent  their 
impoiing  upon  myfelf. 

It  is  ftrange  to  obferve,  with  what  re- 
lu£tance  ibme  people  acknowledge  the  power 
of  inftin  A.  That  man  is  governed  by  reafon, 
and  the  brutes  b/inflindt,  is  a  favourite  to- 
pic with  certain  philoibphers ;  who^  like 
other  froward  children,  fpurn  the  hand  that 
leads  them ;  and  defire,  above  all  things,  to 
be  left  at  their  own  difpofah  Were  this  boaft 
founded  in  truth,  it  might  be  fuppofed  to 
mean  little  more,  than  that  man  is  governed 
by  himfelf,  and  the  brutes  by  their  Maker*. 
But,  luckily  for  man,  it  is  not  founded  ^ia 
truth,  but  in  ignorance,  inattention,  and  felf- 
conceit.  Our  inftindls,  as  well  as  our  ratip-^ 
nal  powers,  are  far  fuperior,  both  in  num- 
ber and  dignity,  to  thofe  which  the  brutes 

enjoys 

*  Aad  Realbo  raife  o'er  loftind  as  yau  can. 
In  this  'tit  Qod  dofrt^h  ia  that  'th  man. 

Pofe'/  Ejfa^  on  Man,  Ef.  y  vit^  59, 
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enjoy  ^  and  it  were  well  for  u$>  on  rnany 
occaiions^  if  we  laid  our  fydems  afide,  and 
were  more  attentive  in  obferving  tl^efc  im- 
pulfes  of  natuie  in  which  reafbn  has  no  part. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  fpeak  with  difrefpe^Jt  of 
any  of  the  gifts  of  God ;  every  work  of  his 
|s  good ;  but  the  bed  things^  when  abufed^ 
may  become  pernicious.     Heafon  is  a  noble 
faculty^,  and,    when   kept  within  its  proper 
iphere,  and  applied  to  ufeful  purpofea,  proves 
a  mean  of  exalting  human  creatures  almoft 
to  the  rank  of  fuperior  beings.     But  this  fa- 
culty has  been  much  perverted,  often  to  vile,, 
and  often  to  infighificapt  purpofes ;   fome- 
tin^es  chained  like  a  flave  or  malefactor,  ancl 
fometin^es  fparingin  forbidden  and  unknown 
regions.     No  wonder,  then,  if  it  has  been 
frequently  made  the  inftrument  of  feducing 
and  bewildering  mankind,  and  of  rendering 
philofophy  contemptible. 

In  the  fcience  of  body,  glorious  difcove- 
riejs  have  been  made  by  a  right  ufe  of 
reafon.  When  men  are  once  fatisfied  to 
take  things  as  they  find  them ;  when  they 
believe  Nature  upon  her  bare  declarations 
without  fufpefting  her  of  any  defign  to  im- 
pofe  upon  them  ;  when  their  utmoft  ambi* 
tion  is  to  be  her  fervants  and  humble  in^ 
^erprcters;   then,    and    not    till    then,  will 

phi- 
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^ilofophy    pr6fper.    But    of   ihbfe    wh6 
Kave  iipplied  themfeWcs  to  the  fciencc  of 
Human  N«ure,  it  may  truly  be  faid,  (of 
tnany   of  them   at  leaft)^   that   too  much 
FesUbpiilg  hath   made  them  mad.     Nat»i^ 
fpeaks  to  us  by  our  external,  as  Mrell  as  ky 
our  mternal,  fenfes ;   it  is  ilraoge,  lihat  we 
fllould  believe  her  in  Ithe  one  cafe,  and  not 
in  the  other  i  it  is  moft  Grange,  that  fvLp^ 
{x>fing  her  fallacious^  we  fhbtild  think  our^ 
Selves  capable  of  deteding  the  cheat.    Com^ 
mon  fenfe  tells  me>    that  the  ground  oti 
which  I  fland  is  hard^  material^  and  &Aid^ 
and  has  a  real^  ieparate,  independent  exifl> 
£nce.    BEkKELEY  and  HuMB  tdl  mc,  tbalt 
I  am  impoibd  upon  ih  this  matter :   for  that 
the  ground  under  my  feet  is  j^ally  an  idea 
in  my  mmd ;  that  its  very  eiTence  confiito  in 
being  perceived  ;  and  that  the  fameinftant 
it  ceafes  to  be  petreived,  it.mufl  alfo  ceafe 
to  exift :    in  a  word»  t)^at  to  be^  and  to  bi 
perceived^    when  predicated  of  the  ground> 
the  fun>  die  ftarry  heavens^  or  any  corpo^ 
real  objed,  fignify  precifely  the  fame  thing. 
Now  if  my  common  fenfe  bemiftaken,  who 
fliall  afcertain  and  correcft  the  miftake  ?  Our 
r«ifon>  it  i6  fold*  •  Are  then  the  inferences 
ofreafonin  this  inftance  clearer^  and  more 
deeiiive^  than  the  diiftates  of  common  fenfe  ?  • 
By  BO  means  \  I  ftill  truft  to  my  commoa 

fcufc 
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fenfe  as  before ;  and  I  feel  that  I  mufl  do 
ib*  But  fuppofing  the  inferences  of  the  one 
faculty  as  clear  and  deciiive  as  the  didates 
of  the  other,  yet  who  will  aflure  ,me,  that 
feny  reafon  is  lefs  liable  to  miftake  than  my 
tromoion  fenfe  ?  And  if  reafon  be  miftaken, 
what  fliall  we  fay  ?  Is  this  miflake  to  be 
reAified  by  a  fecond  reafoning,  as  liable  to 
Hiiftake  as  the  firft  ? — In  a  word,  we  muft 
cheny  the  diftindion  between  truth  and  falfe-* 
hood,  adopt  univerfal  fcepticifm,  and  wan^ 
der  without  end  from  one  maze  of  error 
sbd  uncertainty  to  another ;  a  flate  of  mind 
fo  miferable,  that  Milton  makes  it  one  of  the 
torments  of  the  danmed ; — or  clfe  we  muft 
fuppofe,  that  one  of  thefe  faculties  is  natu<^ 
rally  of  higher  authority  than  the  other ;  and 
that  cither  reafon  ought  to  fubmit  to  com-* 
mon  feafe,  orconwion  fenfe  to  reafon,  when-* 
ever  a  variance  happens  between  them. 
-  It  has  been  faid,  that  every  inquiry  in  phi* 
Jofophy ought  to  begin  with  doubt; — that 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  no« 
thing  believed,  without  proof.  If  this  be 
admitted,  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that  rea«» 
fon  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which 
common  fenfe  muft  continually  a£t  in  fuh« 
ordination.  But  this  I  cannot  admit;  be- 
caufe  I  am  able  to  prove  the  contrary  by  the 
moft  inconteftable  evidenc^.     I  am  able  to 

prove. 
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prove,  that  *^  except  we  believe  many  things 
•'  without  proof,  we  never  can  believe  any 
^  thing  at  all ;  for  that  all  found  reafoning 
**  muft  ultimately  reft  on  the  principles  of 
conlmon  fenfe;  that  is,  oa  principles  in- 
tuitively certain,  or  intuitively  probable ; 
''  and«  confequently,  that  common  fenfe  is 
**  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which  rca- 
*'  Ion  muft  continually  aft  in  fubordiha- 
"  tion." — This  I  (hall  prove;  by  a  fair  indiic« 
tion  of  particulars. 


4* 
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All  reafoning  terminates  in  Jirft  principles.  AH 
evidence  ultimatefy  intuitive.  Common  Scn/i 
the  Standard  of  Truth  to  Man. 

IN  this  induffcion,  we  cannot  comprehend 
all  forts  of  evidence,  and  modes  of  rea<- 
foning ;  but  we  (hall  endeavour  to  inveftigate 
the  origin  of  thofe  *  which  are  the  moft  im^ 

portant. 


^  That  the  iodn^ioD  here  given  b  Aifficiendj  €oinprdiefi«« 
five,  wiU  appear  from  the  following  analyfis/ 

All  the  otje^  of  the  homaa  underftaoding  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  dafles,  via.  MfirMS  Ideas,  and  Thmgs  naUj 

4fKiftiM£. 

OS 
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dortant^  and  of  the  moft  exteniive  influence 
m  fclence^  and  common  life ;  beginning 
n^ith  the  fimpieft  and  cleareil^  and  advan«« 
iiing  gradually  to  thofe  which  are  more  com- 
jplicate  j>  or  lefs  per(picuous« 

SEC  T; 

or  ASftraSf' Ji9a^,  ithiiiheir  Retathns,  all  otnr  Imowledg^ 
h  €9ftaim^  Wog  foupdini  on  Ma  t  n  e  tf  a  ti  c  a  x.    E  t  i. 
ii»  B  H-o  E  j(«) ;  which  tomprebc^ds^  I.  Intuitive  Evidence^  and^* 
9.  ttie. 'Evidence  oFftrid  demonftratjon. 

We  fudge  of  fiiffgi  r  calif  exifthg;  dtber^  i.  (torn  iur 
,  §mn  experience ;  or^  i.  from  the  experience  tf  mhet  viek. 

I  •  Jud^ng  of  Real  Exiftences  ft^ra  our  own  experience,  we 
Attain  either  Certainty  of  Probakiiitj.  Our  knowledge  it  cer* 
tain  when  fupported  by  the  evidence,  r^  Of  Sense  Ear* 
tsENAL   {b)  and  Inteenal   (r)  :  2.  Of  Memoet  [d)  • 

and,     3.  Of  LEGXttMATE   llNF^EEKCiS    09   THE    CauSI 

JTEOM  THE  Effect  {e).^^ Our  knowledge •  u /ro^^ij/ir^ 

when,  from  fadb  alreadjr  .experienced,  we  argue,  !•  to  fkftg 
0p  THE's^.nrE  EIND  {/)  Hot  experienced  i  and,  2.  tH 
tsiS^tM^t  A  9ricTL)AJL  EIJ9D  .{g)  ttot  experioiced.  Tliis  know* 
ledge^  though  called  probcbie,  often  rifet  to^  moral  certainty. 

2.    Judging   of  ^W  ixiftencej  from  Mf   experience   of 
other  men,  we  have  the  Evidence  of  their  Tsstimo* 
NT   l^y.    The  n^ode  of  underflianding  {ireduced    by   fkat^ 
evidence'  is  properly  called  Faith ;  and  this  faith  ibmotimeg^ 
amemnfs  t6  pfohtble  opinion,  and  ibbietimet  f^iies  even  t6  ib* 
fohne  oeHaintj* 

(il  Se^on  X.  (^)  8c^.  j.  (0  Scft.  j.  (i)  Seft.  4. 

;0.«t-.  T-  (/)  Scft.  6.  {^)    S€rt.  7.         (i.)    Scft,  r 
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SECTION    I. 

Oj  Mathematical  Reafoning.  , 

'l'  H  E  evidence  that  takes  place  In  pupe 
-*"  mathematics,  produces  the  higheft  af- 
furance  and  certainty  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  attends  to,  and  underftfinds  it ;  for  no 
principles  are  admitted  into  this  fcience,  but 
fuch  as  are  either  felf-evident,  or  fufceptiblc 
of  demonftration.  Should  a  man  refufe  to 
believe  a  demonftrated  conclufion,  the  world 
would  impute  his  obftinacy,  either  to  want 
of  underftanding,  or  to  want  of  honefty  :  for 
every  perfon  of  underftanding  feels,  that  by 
mathematical  demonftratiori  he  muft  be  con- 
vinced  whether  he  will  of  not.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  mathematical  demonftratioa. 
The  firft  is  called  dire^f ;  and  takes  place^ 
when  a  conclufion  is  inferred  from  premifcj 
that  render  it  neceflarily  true :  and  this  per- 
haps is  a  more  perfed:,  or  at  leaft  a  Ampler^ 
Jkiixd  of  proof,  than  the  other ;  but  both  arc 
^equally  convincing.  The  other  kind  is  called 
indireSi^  apagogical,  or  due  ens  adabfurdum  %  and 
takca  place  when,  by  fuppofing  a  propofition 

D .  falfe. 
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falfe,  we  arc  led  into  an  abfurdity,  which 
there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid,  than  by  fup* 
pofing  the  propofition  true.  In  this  man* 
ner  it  is  proved,  that  the  propofition  is  not^ 
and  cannot  be,  falfe  >  in  other  words,  that 
:i)t  is  a  certain  truth.  Every  ftep  in  a  mathe- 
matical proof  either  is  felf- evident,  or  mud: 
have  been  formerly  demonftrated  ;  and  every, 
demonftration  does  finally  refolve  itfelf  into 
intuitive  or  fclf-evidcnt  principles,  which  it 
is  impoflible  to  prove,  and  equally  impoffiblc 
to  difbelieve.  Thefe  firft  principles  confti-r 
tute  the  foundation  of  mathematics  :  if  you 
difprove  them,  you  overturn  the  whole 
fcience ;  if  you  refufe  to  believe  them,  you 
cannot,  confiftently  with  fuch  refufal,  ac- 
i^uiefce  in  any  mathematical  truth  what-* 
foever.  But  you  may  as  well  attempt  to 
blow  out  the  fun,  as  to  difprove  thefe  prin^ 
ciples  :  and  if  you  fay,  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve them*,  you  will  be  charged  cither  with 
falfehood  or  with  folly;  you  may  as  well  hold 
your  hand  in  the  fire,  and  fay   that  you  feel 

no 

*  Si  quelque  opiniaftre  kt  nie  de  la  roix,  on  ne  Teo  Icaiirioc 
•mpefcher ;  mais  ceia  ne  luy  eft  pas  permis  Interieurement  oi 
fon  elprit^  parce  que  la  lumiere  naturelle  y  repugne,  qui  eft 
la  partie  oA  fe  rapporte  la  demonftratioii  et  le  fyUo^lm^  et 
non  aux  paroles  extenies.  Ao  rooyeo  de  quoy  s*U  le  trouve 
iquelqu'un  q[at  lu^  Ics  puiile  entendre,  cettuy-la  eft  Socapable  de 

«fclplin«« 

DAMMijue  it  BouJQu^  //>.  3.  ch.  ^s 
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no  pain.  By  the  law  of  our  nature^  we  muft 
feel  in  the  one  cafe,  and  believe  in  the  other  ; 
even  as,  by  the  fame  law,  we  muft  adhere  to 
the  earth,  and  cannot  fall  headlong  to  the 
clouds. 

But  who  will  pretend  to  prove  a  mathe- 
matical axiom.  That  a  whole  is  greater  than 
a  part,  or.  That  things  equal  to  one  and 
the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ? 
Every  proof  muft  be  clearer  and  more  evi- 
dent than  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Can  you 
then  aftume  any  more  evident  principle, 
from  which  the  truth  of  theft  axioms  may 
be  confequentially  inferred?  It  is  impoffi- 
ble ;  becaufe  they  are  already  as  evident  as 
any  thing  can   be*.     You  may    bring  the 

D  2  mat- 

*  DifTerent  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  nature 
of  thefe  geometrical  axioms.  Some  fiippofe,  that  an  axion 
is  not  (elf-evident,  except  it  imply  an  identical  propofition  • 
that  therefore  this  axiom,  //  //  imfcjiblefor  the  fame  thing, 
4it  the  fame  time,  to  be  and  not  to  be,  is  the  only  axiom  that 
can  properly  be  called  intuitive  ;  and  that  all  thole  other  pro- 
'  TK>fitions  commonly  called  axioms^  ought  to  be  demonftrated 
t>y  being  refohved  into  this  fundamental  axiom^  But  if  this 
could  be  done,  which  I  fear  is  not  poflible,  mathematical  truth 
would  not  be  one  whit  more  certain  than  it  is.  Thofe  other 
axioms  produce  abfolute  certainty,  and  produce  it  imiDedlately, 
vithoBt  any  procefs  of  thought  or  reafoning  that  we  c9n  dil- 
cover.  And  if  the  truth  of  a  propofition  be  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly perceived  by  all  men  without  proof,  and  if  no  proof 
whatever  could  make  it  more  clear  or  more  certain,  it  feeipi 
<!aptk>Qf  not  to  allow  that  propefition  tbc  name  of  Intuitive 
.j£ci««r,— Others  fuppofe,  that  diou^ .  the  demorAratJoo  of 

na* 
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tnattcr  to  the  tcft  of  the  fenfes,  by  laying 
a  few  halfpence  and  farthings  upon  the 
table ;  but  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  not  more 
unqueftionable,  than  that  of  abftraft  intui- 
tive truth ;  and  therefore  the  former  evi- 
dence, though  to  one  ignorant  of  the  mean<» 
ing  of  the  terms,  it  might  ferve  to  explain 
and  illuftrate  the  latter,  can  never  prove  it* 
But  not  to  reft  any  thing  on  the  fignifica- 
lion  nn^e  affix  to  the  word  proof;  and  to  re- 
move every  poffibility  of  doubt  as  to  this 
knatter  i  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe  is  more  unqueflionable  than 
that  of  abftraft  intuitive  truth,  and  that 
every  intuitive  principle  in  mathematics  may 
thus  be  brought  to  the  teft  of  fenfe;  and  if 
we  cannot  call  the  evidence  of  fenfe  a  proofs 
let  us  call  it  a  confirmation  of  the  abftra<it 
principle:  yet  what  do  we  gain  by  this 
method  of  illuftration?  We  only  difcover, 
that  the  evidence  of  abftradt  intuitive  truth 

IB 

ma^themalical   axioqis   is  not  abfolutely  necellaiy,   ytt  that 
thefe  axioms  are  fufcepUble  of  demonftratioD,  and  ougbt  to  be 
demonftrated  to  thofe  who  require  it.     Dr.  Barrow  i«  of  tb^ 
opinion.  So  is  Apollonius ;  who,  agreeably  to  it,  hat  attempt* 
ed  a  demondration  of  this  axiom,  That   things   equal  to  $m9 
and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, — But  wbate#er 
account  we  make  of  thefe  opinions^  they  affeif^  not  our  dodr^e. 
However  far  the  demondration  of  axioms  may  be  carried,'  it 
mofl;   3lt  laft  terminate  in    one  principle  of  common  fenfe,  if 
not  in  many  ;  wliich  piiQciple  wc   maft  believe  without  pi^</ 
:«vhether  wc  will  or  no« 
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is  refolvable  into,  or  may  be  illuftratcd  by, 
the  eddence  of  fenfc.  And  it  will  be  fccn 
in  the  next  feftion,  that  we  believe  in  tht 
evidence  of  external  fenfe,  not  becaufe  we 
can  prove  it  to  be  true,  but  becaufe  the 
latw  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  believe 
in  it  without  proof.  So  that  in  whatever 
way  we  view  this  fubjeft,  the  point  we 
mean  to  illuftrate  appears  certain,  namely, 
*'  That  all  mathematical  truth  is  founded  in 
^'  certain  firft  principles,  which  common 
**  fenfe  or  inftin<ft  compels  us  to  believe 
*^  without  proof,  whether  we  will  or  not/' 

Nor  would  the  foundation  of  mathema- 
tics be  in  the  leaft  degree  more  flable,  if  thef^ 
axioms  did  amit  of  proof,  or  were  all  refoU 
vable  into  one  primary  axiom  exprefled  by 
an  identical  propoiition.  As  the  ^afe  no>*^ 
ftands,  we  are  abfolutely  certain  of  their 
truth;  and  abfolute  certainty  is  all  that  de- 
monftration  can  produce.  We  are  convinced 
by  a  proof,  becaufe  our  conftitution  is  fuch, 
that  we  muft  be  convinced  by  it:  and  we  be- 
lieve a  felf-evident  axiom,  becaufe  our  con- 
ftitution is  fuch  that  we  muft  believe  it.  You 
ask,  why  I  believe  what  is  felf-evident.  I 
may  as  well  ask,  why  you  believe  what  is 
proved.  Neither  queftion  admits  of  an  an- 
swer; or  rather,  to   both  queftipns  the  an- 

fwer 
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fwer  is  the  fame,  namely,  Becaufe  I  muil 
believe  it. 

Whether  our  belief  in  thefe  cafes  be  agree- 
able to  the  eternal  relations  and  fitnefles  of 
things,  and  fuch  as  we  fhould  entertain  if  wc 
were  perfedlly  acquainted  with  all  the  laws 
of  nature,  is  a  qucftion  which  no  perfon  of 
a  found  mind  can  have  any  fcruple  to  an- 
fwcr,  with  the  fulleft  affurance,  in  the  affir- 
mative.  Certain  it  is,  our  conftitution  is  fo 
framed^  that  we  muft  believe  to  be  true,  and 
conformable  to  univerfal  nature,  that  which 
is  intimated  to  us,  as  fuch,  by  the  original 
fuggeftiohs  of  our  own  underftanding.  If 
thefe  are  fallacious,  it  is  the  Deity  who 
makes  them  fo ;  and  therefore  we  can  ne- 
ver redtify,  or  even  detedl,  the  fallacy.  But 
we  cannot  even  fuppofe  them  fallacious^ 
without  violating  our  nature  ;  nor,  if  we  ac- 
knowledge a  God,  without  the  moft  abfurd 
and  moil  audacious  impiety;  for  in  thisfup- 
polition  it  is  implied,  that  we  fuppofe  the 
Deity  a  deceiver.  Nor  can  we,  confiftently 
with  fuch  a  fuppofition,  acknowledge  any 
diftindion  between  truth  and  falfehood,  or 
believe  that  one  inch  is  lefs  than  ten  thou-^ 
fand  miles,  or  even  that  wc  ourfelves  exift^ 


SECT. 
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S    E    C    T.      II. 

<y  the  Evidence  of  Bxtemal  Senje, 

A  Nother  clafs  oi  truths  producing  con- 
^^^  vidlion,  and  abfolute  certainty,  are 
thofe  which  depend  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  external  fenfes;  Hearing,  Seeing,  Touch- 
ing, Tailing,  and  Smelling.  On  this  evi- 
dence is  founded  all  our  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal or  material  things ;  and  therefore  all 
conclufions  in  Natural  Philofophy,  and  all 
thofe  prudential  confiderations  which  regard 
the  prefervation  of  our  body,  as  it  is  liable 
to  be  afFedted  by  the  fenfible  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, muft  finally  be  refolved  into  this  prin- 
ciple. That  things  are  as  our  fenfes  reprefenc 
them.  When  I  touch  a  ftone,  I  am  confci- 
ous  of  a  certain  fenfation,  which  I  call  zfen-- 
fation  (fbardnefs.  But  this  fenfation  is  not 
hardnefs  itfelf,  nor  any  thing  h*^ke  hardnefs  : 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  fenfation  or  feeling 
in  my  mind;  accompanied,  however,  with 
an  irrcfiftable  belief,  that  this  fenfation  is  ex- 
cited by  the  application  of  an  external  and 
hardi  futftance  to  fome  part  of  my  body* 
•  '^This  belief  us  certainly  accompanies  the  (cn^ 
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fation,  as  the  fenfation  accompanies  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ftone  to  my  organ  of  fenfc. 
I  believe,  with  as  much  aflurance,  and  as 
unavoidably^  that  the  external  thing  exifts, 
and  is  hard,  as  I  believe  that  1  receive, 
and  am  confcious  of,  the  fenfation  of  hard- 
nefs ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  ftridly,  the  fenfation 
which  by  experience  I  know  to  be  the  fign 
of  my  touching  a  hard  body*.  Now,  why 
do  I  believe  that  this  fenfation  is  a  real  fen- 
fation, and  really  felt  by  me  ?  Becaufe  my 
conflitution  is  fuch  that  I  muft  believe  fo. 
And  why  do  I  believe,  in  confequence  t)t 
my  receiving  this  fenfation,  that  I  touch  ah 
external  objeft,  really  exifting,  material^  and 
hard  ?  The  anfwer  is  the  fame :  the  matter 
is  incapable  of  proof:  I  believe,  becaufe  I 
muft  believe.  Can  I  avoid  believing,  that 
I  really  am  confcious  of  receiving  this  ien- 
fation  ?  No.  Can  I  avoid  believing,  that 
the  external  thing  exifts,  and  has  a  certain 
quality,  which  fits  it,  on  being  applied  to 
my  hand,  to  excite  a  certain  feeling  or  fen- 
fation in  my  mind?  No;  I  muft  believe 
this,  whether  I  will  or  not.  Nor  could  I 
diveft  myfelf  of  this  belief,  though  my  life 
and  future  happinefs  depended  on  the  con^ 
fequence. — To  believe  our  fenfes,  therefore, 
IS  according  to   the  law  of  our  nature  j  and 

we 

*  See  Br.  Reid's  Iix^mry  into   the  human  mimly  chap.  5* 
t^  J. 
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we  are  prompted  to  this  belief  by  inftinftt 
or  cooiinoD  fenfe.     I  am  as  certain^  that  at 
prefent  I  am  in  a  houTe,  and  not  in  the  opeq 
air ;  that  1  fee  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  and 
not  by  the  light  of  a  candle  ;  that  I  feel,  tlie 
ground  hard  under  my  feet  ^  and  that  I  lean    ' 
againft  a  real  material  table,— as  I  can  be  of    * 
the  truth  of  any  geometrical  axiort,  or  of  any 
demonflrated  conclufion ;  hay,  I  aim  as  cer* 
tain  of  all  this    as    of  my   own    exiftcnce. 
But  I  cannot  prove  by  argument,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  thing  as   matter  iii  the  world,  or 
even  that   I  myfelf  exift  :  artd  yet  I  know 
as  afluredly,  that  I  do  exift,  and  that  there  is 
a  real  material  fun,  and  a  real  material  world^ 
with    mountains,    trees,    houfes,    and    aoi<^ 
mais,  exifting  fcparately,  and  independent!^ 
ct  ort  me  and   my   faculties ;    I  fay,    I  know^ 
all   this    with   as   much  aifurance  of  con«  • 
viftion,  as  the  moft  irrefragable  demonftra- 
tion  could  produce.     Is  it  unreafonable  to 
believe  in  thcfe  cafes  wi flout  proof?  Then, 
I  affirm,  it  is  equally  unreafonable  to  be- 
lieve in  any  cafe  wifi  proof.     Our  belief  in 
either  cafe  is  unavoidable,  and  according  to 
the  law  of  our  nature ;  and  if  it  be  unrea- 
fonable to  think,  according  to  the  law  of  ouf 
nature,  it  muftbe  equally  unreafonable  to  ad* 
here  to  the  earth,  to  be  nouri(hed  with  food, 
or  to  die  when  the  head  is  feparated  from  the 
body.     It  is  indeed  eafy  to  affirm  any  thing. 
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provided  a  man  can  reconcile  fiimfelf  to  hy- 
pocrify  and  falfhood.  A  man  may  affirm, 
that  he  fees  with  the  foles  of  his  feet,  that  he 
believes  there  is  no  material  world,  that  he 
doubts  of  his  own  exiftence.  He  may  as 
well  fay,  that  he. believes  one  and  two  to  be 
equal  to  fix,  a  part  to  be  greater  than  a  i^hok, 
a  circle  to  be  a  triangle ;  and  that  it  may  be 
poffible  for  the  fame  thing/ at  the  fame  time, 
to  be  and  not  to  be. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  our  fenfes  do  often  im* 
pofe  upon  us ;  and  that  by  means  of  reafon 
we  are  enabled  to  detedl:  the  impoflure,  and 
to  Judge  rightly  even  where  our  fenfes  give 
us  wrong  information  ;  that  therefore  our 
t^lief  in  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  not  in- 
ftindive  or  intuitive,  but  fuch  as  may  be 
either  confuted  or  confirmed  by  reafoning. 
We  ihall  acknowledge  that  our  fenfes  do 
often  impofe  upon  us  :  but  a  little  attention 
will  convince  us,  that  reafon,  though  it  may 
be  employed  in  corredling  the  prefent  falla- 
cious fcnfation,  by  referring  it  to  a  former 
fcnfation,  received  by  us,  or  by  other  men,  is 
not  the  ultimate  judge  in  this  matter  ;  for 
that  all  fuch  reafoning  is  refolvable  into  this 
principle  of  common  fenfe.  That  things  are 
what  our  external  fenfes  reprefent  them.  One 
inftance  will  fuffice  at  prefent  for  illuftration 

of  this  point  •• 

After 

*  See  jpart  ;(•    chap.  i.    fed.  i. 
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After  having  looked  a  moment  at  the  fun^ 
1  fee  a  black»  or  perhaps  a  luminous,  circle 
fwimming  in  the  air,  apparently  at  the  di- 
ilance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  my  eyes. 
That  1  fee  fuch  a  circle,  is  certain ;  that  I 
believe  I  fee  it,  is  certain  j  that  I  believe  its 
appearance  to  be  owing  to  fome  caufe,  is  alfo 
certain :— thus  far  there  can  be  no  impofture, 
and  there  is  no  fuppofition  of  any.  Suppofe 
tne  from  this  appearance  to'  conclude,  that  a 
real,  folid,  tangible  or  vifible,  round  fubftance, 
of  a  black  or  yellow  colour,  is  adually  fwim- 
ming in  the  jair  before  me ;  in  this  I  (hould 
be  miftakeii.  How  then  come  I  to  know  that 
I  am  miftaken  ?  I  may  know  it  in  feveral  ways. 
I .  I  ftretch  out  my  hand  to  the  place  where 
the  circle  feems  to  be  floating  in  the  air ;  and 
having  felt  nothing,  I  am  inftantly  convin* 
ced,  that  there  is  no  tangible  fubftance  in 
that  place.  Is  this  convidion  an  inference! 
of  reafon  ?  No ;  it  is  a  convidlion  arifing 
from  our  innate  propenfity  to  believe,  that 
things  are  as  our  fenfes  reprefcnt  them.  By 
this  innate  or  inftindive  propenfity  1  believe 
that  what  I  touch  exifts ;  by  the  fame  pro- 
penfity I  believe,  that  where  I  touch  no- 
thing, there  nothing  tangible  does  exift.  If 
in  the  prefent  cafe  I  were  fufpicious  of  the 
Vdracity  of  my  fenfes,  I  (hould  neither  be- 
lieve nor  difbelieve.  2.  I  turn  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  oppofite  quarter  of  the  hcavtxv%  ^ 
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and  having  ftill   obferved   the  fame   circle 
Boating  before  them^  and  knowing  by  ex- 
perience^ that  the  motion  of  bodies  placed 
at  a  diftance  from  me  does  not  follower 
depend  on  the  motion  of  my   body^  I  con-* 
elude,  that  the, appearance  is  owing,  not  to 
a  real,    external,    corporeal    obje(5t,    but   to 
feme  difordcr  in  my  organ  of  fight.     Here 
reafoning  is  employed :    but  where  does  it 
terminate  ?     It    terminates    in     experience^ 
which    I   have   acquired   by  means    of  my 
fenfes.     But  if  I  believed  them  fallacious,  if 
,  I  believed  things  to  be  otherwife  than  my 
I  ienfcs  reprefent  them,   I  ihould  never  ac-p 
quire  experience   at  all.     Or,    3.   I  apply^ 
firft  to  one  man,  then  to  another,  and  then 
to  a  third,    who  all   affure  me,    tliat  they 
perceive  no  fuch  circle  floating  in  the  air, 
and  at  the  fame  time  inform  me  of  the  true 
caufe  of  the  appearance.     I  believe  their  de- 
claration, either  becaufe  I  have  had  expe- 
rience of  their  veracity,  or  becaufe  I  have 
/  an    innate   propenfity   to   credit    teftimony. 
To  gain  experience  implies  a  belief  in  the 
evidence  of  fcnfe,    which   reafoning   cannot 
account  for ;  and  a  propenfity  to  credit  tefti- 
mony previous  to  experience  or  reafoning,  is 
equaJly  unaccountable  *. — So  that,  although 

wfc 

*  See  k&.  8.  of  this  chapter. 
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we  acknowledge  fome  of  our  fenfes,  in  fomc 
inftances,  deceitful,  our  deteftion  of  the  de- 
ceit, whether  by  the  evidence  of  our.  other 
fenfes,  or  by  a  retrofpeft  to  our  paft  experi- 
ence, or  by  our  trufting  to  the  teftimony  of 
other  men,  does  ftill  imply,  that  we  do  and 
muft  believe  our  fenfes  previoufly  to  all  rea-^ 
foning  *.       . 

A  human  creature  born  with  a  propenfity 
to  difbelieve  his  fenfes,  would  be  as  ufelefs  and 
helplefs  as  if  he  wanted  them.  To  his  owm 
prefervation  he  could  contribute  nothing;  and^ 
after  ages  of  being,  would  remain  as  deftitute 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  as  when  he  be- 
^an  to  be. 

Sometimes  we  feem  to  diftruft  the  evidence 
of  our  fenfes,  when  in  reality  we  only  doubt 
whether  we  have  that  evidence.  I  may  ap- 
peal to  any  man,  if  he  were  thoroughly  con- 
.  vinced  that  he  had  really,  when  awake,  {^tn 
and  converfed  with  a  ghoft,  whether  any  rea- 
foning  would  convince  him  that  it  was  a  delu- 
fion.  Reafoning  might  lead  him  to  fufpedfc 
that  he  had  been  dreaming,  and  therefore  to 
^ubt  whether  or  not  he  had  the  evidence  of 
ftnCt}  but  if  he  were  aiTured  that  he  had  that 
evidence,  no  arguments  whatfoever  would 
ihtkc  bis  belief. 

f  See  part  z*  cbap.  f.  fisA.  a. 
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SECT        III. 

Oft&e  Evidence  of  Internal  Senfct  or  Confciwf- 

nefs. 

T)  Y  attending  to  whatpaflcs  in  my  mind,  1 
-*^  know,  not  only  that  it  exifts,  but  alfo  that 
it  exerts  certain  powers  of  aftion  and  percep- 
tion ;  which,  on  account  cither  of  a  diverfity 
in  their  objedls,  or  of  a   difierence  in  their 
manner  of  operating,  I  coniider  as  feparate  and 
diftindt  faculties ;  and  which  I  find  it  expedi- 
ent to  diflinguiQi  by  different  names,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  fpeak  of  them  fo  as  to  be  un- 
derftood.     Thus  I  am  confcious  that  at  one 
time  I  exert  memory,  at  another  time  imagi« 
nation :    fometimes  I   believe,    fometimes  I 
doubt:  the  performance   of  certain  aflions, 
and  the  indulgence  of  certain  affedlons,  is  at- 
tended with  an  agreeable  feeling  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  which  I  call  moral  approbation  i  diffe- 
rent a<ftions  and  affections  excite  the  oppofite 
feeling,  of  moral  difapprobation :  to  relieve  di- 
ftrefs,  I  feel  to  be  meritorious  and  praife- wor- 
thy ;  to  pick  a  pocket,  I  know  to  be  blanie- 
able,  and  worthy  of  punifhment :  I  am  con- 
fcioujs  that  feme  adions  are  in  my  power,  and 

that 
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that  others  are  not ;  that  when  I  negledt  to  do 
what  I  ought  to  do,  and  can  do,  I  deferve  to  be 
punifhed ;  and  that  when  I  a£t  neceiTarily,  or 
upon  unavoidable  and  irrefiflable  compuliion^ 
I  deferve  neither  punifliment  nor  blame,  Oif 
all  thefe  fentiments  I  am  as  confcious,  and  as 
certain,  as  of  my  own  exiftcnce.  I  cannfot 
prove  that  I  feel  them,  neither  to  myfelf,  nor 
to  others ;  but  that  I  do  really  feel  them,  is  as 
evident  to  me  as  demonflration  could  make  It. 
I  cannot  prove,  in  regard  to  my  moral  feelings, 
tliat  they  are  conformable  to  any  extrinfick  and 
eternal  relations  of  things  ;  but  I  know  that 
tny  conftitution  neceflarily  determines  me  to 
believe  them  juft  and  genuine,  even  as  it  de- 
termines me  to  believe  that  I  myfelf  cxift, 
and  that  things  are  as  my  external  fenfes 
reprefent  them.  And  a  fophifler  could  no 
more  prove  to  my  conviftion,  that  thefc 
feelings  are  fallacious,  or  that  I  have  no  fv^ch 
feelings,  than  he  could  prove  to  my  convifflion, 
that  two  and  two  may  be  equal  to  five,  or  that 
my  friend  is  as  much  prefent  with  me  when  I 
think  of  him  at  a  thoufand  miles  diflance,  as 
when  I  fit  and  converfe  with  him  in  the  fame 
chamber.  An  expert  logician  might  perhaps 
puzzle  me  with  words,  and  propofe  dilficulties 
Icouldnotfolve:  but  he  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  convince  me,  that  I  do  not  exift,  at 
that  I  do  not  ftel  wha|:  I  am  conscious  I  do 
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feel.  And  if  he  could  induce  me  to  fufpefk 
that  I  may  poffibly  be  miftaken,  what  ftan« 
dard  of  truth  could  he  propofe  to  mc^ 
more  evident,  and  of  higher  authority,  than 
my  own  feelings  ?  Shall  I  believe  his  tefti- 
mony,  and  difbelieve  my  own  fenfations  ? 
fihall  I  admit  his  reafons,  becaufe  I  cannot 
confute  them^  although  common  fenfe  tells 
me  they  are  falfe  ?  Shall  I  fuffer  the  ambU 
guities  of  artificial  language  to  prevail  againft 
the  clear,  the  intelligible,  the  irrefiftible  voice 
of  nature? — Am  I  to  judge  of  the  colouring 
of  a  flower  by  moon(hine,  or  by  the  light 
of  the  fun  ?  Or,  becaufe  I  cannot,  by  candle- 
light,  diftinguifb  green  from  blue,  fliall  I 
therefore  infer,  that  green  and  blue  are  the 
fame? 

We  cannot  difbelieve  the  evidence  of  in- 
ternal fenfe,  without  offering  violence  to  our 
nature.     And  if  we  be   led  into   fuch  dif- 
belief,  or  diftrufl,  by  the   fophiftry   of  pre- 
.tended  philofophers,    we  adl  jufl  as  wifely 
as  a  mariner  would  do,  who  fhould  fnffer 
himfelf  to   be  perfuaded,  that  the  pole-ftar 
Is  continually  changing  its   place,  but  that 
the  wind  always  blows  from  the  fame  quar- 
ter.      Common    fenfe,     or  inflinft,  which 
j|ropipts  men  to  trufl  to  their  own  feelings, 
'halji  in  all  ages  f  on  tinned  the  fame :  but 
ttic^*intcrefts,  puffdits,  and  abilities  of  phi- 

lofo- 
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lofophers,  are  fufceptible  of  endlefs  variety ; 
and  their  theories  vary  accordingly. 

Let  it  riot  be  thought,  that  thefe  objefts 
arid  faciiltieis  of  internal  fenfation  are  things 
too  evanefccrit  to  be  attended  to,  or  that 
their  evidence  IS  too  weak  to  produce.a  fteady 
and  well-grounded  conviction.  They  are 
more  neceflary  to  our  happinefs  than  even 
the  powers  arid'objefts  of  external  fenfe;  yea, 
they  are  no  lefs  neceflary  to  our  exiftence. 
What  can  be  of  greater  confequence  to  man, 
than  his  moral  fentiments,  his  reafon,  his 
memory,  Tiis  imagination  ?  What  more  in- 
terefting,  than  to  know,  whether  his  notions 
bfddty  and  of  truth  be  the  didtates  of  his 
nature, '  that  is,  the  voice  of  God,  or  the 
politive  inftitutions  of  men  ?  What  is  it  to 
which  a  wife  man  will  pay  more  attention,' 
than  to  his  reafon  and  confcience,  thofe  di- 
vine monitors,  by  which  he  is  to  judge  even 
of  religion  itfelf,  and  which  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  difobcy,  though  an  angel  from 
heaven  (hould  command  him  ?  The  genera- 
lity of  mankind,  however  ignorant  of  the 
received  diftinftions  and  explications  of  their 
internal  powers,  do  yet  by  their  condudl 
declare,  that  they  feel  their  influence,  and 
acknowledge  their  authenticity.  Every  in- 
ftance  of  their  being  governed  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  moral  obligation,  is  a  proof  of  this. 

Er  They 
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The  believe  an.  aftion  to  be  lawful  in  the 
fight  of  God,  when  they  are  confdous  of  a 
jTentiment  of  lawful nefs  attending  the  per- 
formancci  of  it :  they  believe  a  certain  mode 
bf  conduct  to  be  incumbent  on  them  in  cer-^ 
tain  circutnflances,  because  a  notion  of  duty 
arifes  ia  their  mind>  when  they  contem-^ 
plate  that  conduA  in  relation  to  thofii 
circuipftances;  ^ — **  I  ought  to  be  gtateful 
**  for  a  favour  received*  Why  ?  Becaufi! 
•*  my  cdn&ience  tells  me  fo,  Ho\»r  do  yoii 
**  know  that  yon  ought  to  do  that  of  which 
**  your  confcience  enjoins  the  perfot^mance  t 
**  I  can  give  no  further  reafon  foi*  it  j  bul 
*'  I  fed  that  fuch  is  my  duty."  Here  th<^ 
Snveftigation  mufl  flop;  or,  if  carried  a 
liitle  further^  it  mufl  return  to  this  point  i 
— **  I  know  that  I  ought  to  do  what  my 
•^  confciericfc  enjoins,  becaufe  God  is  the 
**  author  of  my  conftitutiori;  and  I  obey 
**  His  will,  when  I  adl  according  to  the 
^*  principles  of  my  conflitution.  Why  do 
^*  you  obey  the  will  <Jf  God  ?  Becaufe  it  is 
**  my  duty.  How  know  you  that?  Be-;. 
^*  caufe  my  confcience  tells  me  fo,"  &c. 

If. a  man  were  fccptical  in  this,  matter^ 
it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  argument 
to  cure  him.  Such  a  man  could  not  be 
£td  to  havr  aay   moral    principle    di(lin£l 

frem 
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ifrom  Mie  hope  of  reward,  the  fear  of  ptislfli- 
inenr,  or  the    force  of  cilftoni.      jBui  thai 
ihcrt  is    in   hum  aft    tiature.  a  moral  priii^ 
tipte  difiinft  froin  Ihofc  motives, .  ha^  beexi 
ifclt  aild  acknowledged  by  men  of  all   ages 
and  nations;  and  indeed  was  never  denied 
tor  doubted^  except  b)r  a  few  metaphyficiansj, 
whoj    through    want   cithfer  Of  fehfe  or  of 
hohefty^  found  themfelves  difpofed  to  deny 
tfic  eiifteiice,    or  queftioh  the  aiithehticity^ 
bf  o^    nioiral    feelings.     In  the  celebrated 
diipute  concerning  liberty  aAd  neceility^  ibc 
^advo^ates    for  the  latter  have  dther  main- 
lainedj^  that  vve  have  ho  (enfe  of  moral  liber- 
tji  x^r^  granting  tlut  i^e  have  luch  a  fenfei 
ha^e    endeavoured    to    prove    it    deceitful; 
JSJovv,  if  we  be  cbnfctotts,  that  we  have  i 
jfenfe^  of  moral   liberty,    it    is  certainly  as 
abfdrd  to  argtie  agdnft  the  ekiftence  of  that 
ifenfe^   a!s    agairtfl    the   reality  of  any  other 
mattear  of  fa£t«     And .  if  the  re4l  exiftencc 
of  that  jfenfe  be  acknowledged^  it  cannot  be 
proved  tO   be   deceitful    by  any  arguihenta 
which  iniiy    Hot   alfo  be  applied  to  prove 
ivery  J>dwer  of  our  nature  deceitful^  and^ 
confequently,  to  fliowj^.  that  man  oUglit  not 
to  believe  any  thing  at  all;     But  more  of 
this  afterwards; 

E»  We 
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We  have  no  other  dirc6t  endence  than 
this  of  confcioufnefs,  or  internal  fenfation> 
for  the  exiftence  and  identity  of  our  own 
foul  *.     I  exift; —  I  am  the  fame  being: rtb*- 

day 

^  I  fay,  direS  evidence.     But  there  are  not  wanting  other 
irrefragable^  though  indiredl^  evidences  of  the  e;i:iflehce  of  the 
human  fou}.     Such  is  that  which  refults  from  a  compariibii 
of  the    known    qualities    of  matter  with  the  ph'enoihena ' of 
animal  motion  and  thought.     The  further  we  carry  our  in* 
quiries  into  matter,  the  more  we  arc  convinced  of  its  ioca* 
pacity  to  begin  motion.     And  as  to  though  t^  and  its  (everal 
modesy  if  we  think  that  they  ptigkt  be  produced  by  any  poP* 
Itble  configuratioii  and  arrangement  of  the  minate    particles 
of  matter,  we  form  a  fuppofition  as   arbitrary,  as  little  war- 
ranted by  experience  or  evidence  of  any  kind,  and  as  contrary 
to  the  rulea  that  determine  us  m  all  our  rational  conje^hiret, 
as  if  we  were  to  fuppole,  fhat-di^monds  might  be  producod 
dfrom  the  fmolsie  of  a  candle,,  or  that  men  ttiight  grow  like 
mu(hrooms  opt  of  the  earth.     Tliere  muft  then,    in  all   ani- 
mals, and  efpecially  in  man,  'Be  a  principle,  not  only  d^lndl 
Snd  difFerent  from  ^ody,  but  in  (bme  reipeda  of  a  quite  coo- 
^trary  nature.     To  a(k,  whether  the  Deity,  without  uniting 
body  with  fpHrit,  could  create  thinking   matter,    is  jud  fuch 
a  qucftion,  as,  whether  he  could  cr^te  a  being   eflentiaUy 
aftive  and  eflentially  tnafHve,  capable  of  beginning  motiooi^ 
and  at  the  fame'  time  incapable  of  beginning  motion  z  quaf> . 
tions,  which,  if  we  allow  experience  to  be  a  rational  ground 
of  knowledge,  we  need  not  fcruple  to  anfwer  in  the  negative. 
'For  thefe  quefHons,    according  to  the  befl  lights  that  our 
rational  faculties  can.  afford,  feem  to  us  to  refer  to  the  pro* 
du^ion  of  an  effeA  as  truly  impoflible,  as  the   creation   of 
round  fquareneft,  hot  cold,  black  whitenefs,  or  true  falf^ood. 
Yet'l  am  indined  to  think,  it  is  not  by  this  argument  thiit 
the  generality   of  mankind   are    led  to   acknowledge  the  eic* 
iflence  of  their  own  minds.     An  evidence  more  dirc^,  muoh 
.ni^e  obvious^  and  not  left  convincing,  every  nan  difcovsrs  io 

Iho 
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day  I  was  ycfterday,    and  twenty  years  a- 

go; this  principle,  or  being,  within  me» 

that 

the  inftin^ve  fuggeftions  of  nature.  We  perceive  the  exi(lenc« 
of  oar  (bills  by  intution ;  and  thia  I  believe  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  vulgar, perceive  it.  But  their  conviction  is  not 
on  diat  account  the  weaker ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
account  the  man  mad  who  (hould  feem  to  entertain  any  doubts 
«o  this  fiibjefi. 

One  of  the  firil  thoughts  that  occur  to  Milton's  Adam,  whea  • 
^'  new-waked  frgpi  foundeft  /leep,"  is  to  inquire  after  the  caufb 
^f  his  exigence : 

*'  Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fiur  light ! 
*^  And  thou,  enGghten'd  earth,  fo  frelh  and  gay  ! 
''Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains^ 
''  And,  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
*'  Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here : 
•'  Not  of  myfelf ;  by  fome  great  Maker  then, 
**  In  goodnefs  and  in  power  pre-emineot. 
^'  Tell  me,  how  I  may  know  him,  how  adore, 
''  From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 
^  And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know.** 

Paradifi  L^ft^  viii.  273^ 
Of  the  reality  of  his  own  life,  motion,  and  exigence,  it  is 
oUenrable  that  he  makes  no  queftion  ;  and  indeed  it  would 
bave  been  ftrange  if  he  had.     But  Oryden,  in  his  opera  called 
The  flate  of  Innocence,  would  needs  attempt  an  improvement 
4^  this  paflage ;  and  to  make  furer  work,  obliges  Adam  to 
prove  his  exigence  by  argument,  before  he  allows  him  to  enter 
<ipou  any  other  inquiry  : 
**  What  am  I  f  or  from  whence  ?— »For  that  I  am 
'^  I  know,  becaufe  1  think  :  but  whence  I  came, 
'<  Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be, 
**  What  other  bsing  can  difclofe  to  me  ?" 

ASt  2*fcene  i, 
Dryden,  it  (eems,  had  read  Des  Cartes;  but  Milton  had  ftudied 
nature:  Accordingly  Oryden  Q>eaks  like  a  metaphyCciaa, 
like  a  poet  and  philolbpher. 
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that  thinks  and  ad^,  is  one  perpis^nent  ap4 
individual  priBciplCj  diftin<l  from  all  othe; 
principles,  beipgs,  or  things  ^ — -^cfe  ar^ 
dictates  of  internal  fenfation  natural  (p  (pan^ 
^nd  uniyerfally  ^ckqowledgecl  ;  and  ^]E 
fre  of  (o  great  importance,  that  while  wq 
floubt  of  their  truths  \ve  can  hardly  be  in-t 
terefled  in  any  thing  clfe  whatfoeyer^  If  J 
were  tp  believe  with  Mr.  Hume,  and  fbme 
ctherSj  that  pay  mind  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing, fo  as  to  becom?  every  different  momient 
a  different  thing,  the  remembrance  of  paft, 
or  the  anticipation  of  future  good  or  ^vil, 
could  giyc  me  nei^er  pleafure  nor  p]aip  j^ 
yea,  though  I  were  to  litlievc,  that  a  cruel 
death  would  certainly  pvertiike  roe  withii\ 
an  hour,.  \  fliou^d  be  no  more  <:oncetni?d|^ 
than  if  I  were  to^dj^  ^hat  a  certain  e).epHaat^ 
three  thoufand  year?  hence,  would  be  fa,cri- 
ficed  pn  the  top  j^f  Mou^it  Atlas,  To  i 
man  who  doubts  the  individuality  or  \^^x\r, 
tity  of  his  own  mind,  virtue,  truth,  religioi^ 
good  and  evil,  hope  an^  fear,  a^e  abf<^lutely 
jibthin^.  ' 

Metaphyficians  have  taken  fome  pains 
to  confound  opr  notions  on  the  f^ibjeft  of 
identity  ;  and,  by  eftablifhing  "the  currency, 
pf  certain  ambigupus  phrafes,  have  fucceedr 
fd  fo  well,  that  it  is  now  hardly  poffibie 
fpr  v.s  tP  explain  ^hef?  didlatcsi  of  our  nature! 
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according  to  common  ienfe  and  commou 
,experi€nce»  in  fuch  language  as  (hall  ba 
liable  to  no  exception.  The  misfortune  is^ 
that  many  of  the  words  we  muft  ufe,  though 
extremely  well  underftood,  are  cither  top 
$mple  or  too  complex  in  their  meaning, 
$0  ^dmit  a  logical  definition  |  fo  that  the 
caviller  is  never  at  a  lofi  for  an  evafive  reply 
to  any  thing  we  may  advance.  But  I  will 
take  it  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  there  ar^ 
^rdly  any  human  notions  more  clearly^ 
or  more  univerfally  underilood,  than  thofe 
we  entertain  concerning  the  identity  both 
of  ouifelvet  and  of  other  things*  jbowever 
difficult  we  may  fometimes  find  it  .to  ex^ 
prefs  thofe  notions  in  proper  Vt^ords.  And 
I  win  alio  venture  to  affirm^  that  the  fen-* 
timcnts  of  the  generality  of  mankind  om 
this  head  are  grounded  on  fuch  evidence^ 
tiut  he  who  refufes  to  be  convinced  by  it^ 
a&8  irrationally^  and  cannot^  confifkntly 
wkh  fuch  refufaU  believe  any  thing. 

!•  The  exiftence  of  our  own  mind,  as 
fomething  different  and  diftindt  from,  the 
body,  is  univeriaUy  acknoy^ledged.  I  fay 
univerfally  j  having  never  heard  of  any  na- 
tion of  xnen  upon  earth,  who  did  not,  in 
their  convcrfation  and  behaviour,  fhow,  by 
the  plainefl  figns,  that  they  made  this  dif- 
tindtion.     Nay,   fo    ftrongty   are    Mankind 

ijBH' 
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imprefled  with  it,  that  the  rudeft  barbarians, 
by  their  incantations,  their  funeral  folem- 
nitieSy  their  traditions  concerning  invifiblc 
beings,  and  their  hopes  and  opinions  of  z 
future  flate,  feem  to  declare,  that  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  foul  the  body  is  not,  in  their 
x>pinion  necefTary.  All  philofophers,  a  few 
Epicureans  and  Pyrrhonifts  excepted,  have  ac- 
knowledged the  exiftence  of  the  foul,  as  one  of 
the  firft  and  moft  unexceptionable  principles  of 
human  fcience.  Now  whence  could  a  notion  fo 
univcrfal  arife?  Let  us  examine  our  own 
minds,  and  we  fhall  find,  that  it  could  arife 
from  nothing  but  confcioufnefs,  a  certain  ir- 
rcfiftible  perfuafion,  that  we  have  a  foul  dit- 
tindt  from  the  body.  The  evidence  of  this 
notion  is  intuitive ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  in- 
ternal fenfe.  Reafoning  can  neither  prove 
nor  difprove  it.  Des  Cartes,  and  his  dif- 
ciplc  Malebranche,  acknowledge,  that 
the  exiftence  of  the  human  foul  muft  be  be- 
lieved by  all  men,  even  by  thofe  who  can  bring 
thcmfelves  to  doubt  of  every  thing  elfe* 

Mr.  Simon  Browne  *,  a  learned  and  pious 
clergyman  of  the  laft  age,  is  perhaps  the 
only  perfon  on  record  of  whom  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  think,    that  he  ferioufly  difbelieved 

the 

*  See  lua  ^ffedipg  (lory  in  the  Adventurer,  rol.  3.  No. 
S8. 
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the  exiftehcc  of  his  own  foul.  He  imagin- 
ed, that  in  confequence  of  an  extraordinary 
interpofition  of  divine  power,  his  rational 
foul  was  gradually  annihilated,  and  that  nor- 
thing was  now  left  him,  but  a  principle  of 
animal  life^  which  he  held  in  common  with 
the  brutes.  But  wherever  the  ftory  of  this 
excellent  perfon  is  known,  hi$  unhappy  mi- 
flake  will  be  imputed  to  madnefs,  and  to  a 
depravation  of  intelle<5l,  as  real,  and  as  ex- 
traordinary, as  if  he  had  difbelieved  the  ex- 
igence of  his  body,  or  the  axioms  of  ma- 
thematics. 

2.  That  the  thinking  principle,  'wjiich 
we  believe  to  be  within  us,  continues  the# 
fame  through  life,  is  equally  felf-evident, 
and  equally  agreeable  to  the  univerfal  con. 
fent  of  mankind.  •  If  a  man  were  to  fpeak 
and  adt  in  the  evening,  as  if  he  believed 
himfelf  to  have  become  a  different  perfon 
fince  the  morning,  the  whole  world  would 
pronounce  him  in  a  flate  of  infanity.  Were 
we  to  attempt  to  disbelieve  our  own  iden- 
tity, we  fhculd  labour  in  vain;  we  could 
as  eaiily  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  it 
is  poflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be.  But  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that 
this  attempt  was  ever  made  by  any  man, 
not  even  by  Mr.  Hume  himfelf;  though 
that  author,  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Na- 

ture. 
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tore,  has  aflertcd,  yw,  ftnii  proved  toOt. 
(according  to  his  notions  of  proof,)  that  the 
human  foul  is  petpetually  changing;  hfimg 
jnothing  but  **  a  bundle  of  pcrqeptions,  that 
**  fucceed  each.  oth?r  with  inconceivable  ra-t 
"  pidity,  and  are  (as  he  chufes  to  ejtprefs  it) 
**•  in  a  perpetual  Anx  *•"  He  mi^ht  as  ea- 
fily,  and  as  dccifively,  with  ecjual  credit  to 
his  own  underftaoding,  and  with  equal  ad-f 
vantage  to  the  reader,  by  a  method  of  rea-« 
foning  no  lefs  philofophical,  and  with  th^ 
fame  degree  of  discretion  in  the  uiie  of  words, 
have  attacked  the  axioms  of  mathecnaties^. 
and  prodjiiced  a  fQnnfd  and  ferioua  cpnfuta-* 
gjsQQ  of  them*  In  explaining  the  evidence/ 
on  which  we  believe  our  own  identity,  it  ia. 
not  neceflary  that  I  fhould  here  examine 
his  arguments  againft  that  belief ;  firil^  be? 
caofe  the  point  in  quefiion  is  felf-evident  j( 
and  therefore  all  reasoning  on  the  other  Mc 
unphilofophical  and  irrational :  and,  fecond«? 
Iv,  becaufe  I  (hall  afterwards  prove,^  that 
fome  of  Mr.  Hume^s  firft  principles  are  in-v 
conceivable  and  impoflible;  and  that  this 
very  notion  of  his  concerning  identity,  when 
fairly  Aated,  is  abfurd  and  felf- contra^ 
diftory. 


^  Treatii^  of  Hmnan  NatufCi  toL  t.  p.  4381  &c. 
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It  1^  been  asked,. how  we  can  pretend  to 
Jiavc  full  evidence  of  our  identity,  when  of 
identity  itlelf  we  are  fq  far  from  having  ^ 
diftin^  nbtiop,  that  we  cannot  define  it.  llf 
(night  with  as  good  reafon  be  asked,  how 
we  come  tQ  believe  that  two  and  two  are 
ffqual  to  four,  of  that  a  circle  is  different 
from  a  triangle,  if  we  cannot  define  either 
Equality  or  diverfity; — why  \ve  bc;lieve  in  our 
own  exiftence,  fince  we  cannot  define  ex-«  i 
iftencc: — why,  in  a  word,  the  vulgar  be-  i 
}ieve  any  thing  at  all,  fince  they  know  no-  i 
thing  about  th?  rules  of  de^nition,  and  hvd- 
}f  ever  attempt  it.  In  fz£k,  we  have  number- 
lefs  idea«  (hat  admit  not  of  definition,  and  yet 
concerning  which  we  may  argue,  and  be-v 
Heye,  and  know,  with  the  ufmoft  cleamefg 
and  certainty.  To  define  heat  or  cold, 
identity  or  divwfity,  red  or  white,  an  qk  or 
an  afs,  would  puz2le  all  the  logici^.ns  oq 
earth ;  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more 
pertain,  than  many  of  our  judgments  con- 
pern  ing  thofe  obje(fbs.  The  rudeft  of  the 
vulgar  know  mpft  perfedlly  what  they  mean^ 
when  they  fay,  Three  months  ago  1  was  at 
fuch  a  town,  and  have  ever  fince  been  ai 
home:  and  the  conyidion  they  have  of  the 
truth  of  this  prqppfition  is  founded  on  the 
bcft  of  evidence,  niamely,  on  that  of  inter* 
|al  fenfe  J  in  which  all  nnien,  by  the  law  of 

their 
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their  nature^    do  and  muft  implicitly    be- 
lieve. 

It  has  been  asked,  whether  this  continu- 
ed confcioufnefs  of  our  b^ing  always  the 
fame,  does  not  conftitute  our  famenefs  or 
identity.  No  more,  I  (hould  anfwer,  than 
our  perception  of  truth,  light,  or  cold,  is 
the  efficient  caufe  of  truth,  light,  or  cold* 

\  Our  identity  is  perceived  by  confcioufnefs ; 

I  but  confcioufnefs  is  as  diflferent  from  iden- 
tity, as  the  underftanding  is  different  from 

^  truth,  as  pafl  events  are  different  from  me* 
mory,  as  colours  from  the  power  of  fee- 
ing. Confcioufnefs  of  identity  is  fo  far  front 
conflituting  identity,  that  it  prefuppofes  it. 
An  animal  might  continue  the  fame  being» 
and  yet  not  be  confcious  of  its  identity; 
which  is  probably  the  cafe  with  many  of 
the  brute  creation ;  nay,  which  is  often  the 
cafe  with  man  himfclf.  When  we  flcep 
without  dreaming,  or  fall  into  a  fainting 
fit*,  or  rave  in  a  fever,  and  often  too  in 

our 

*  The  following  cafe,  which  M.  Crozaz  gare  in  to  the 
Academy  ofSciencts,  is  the  mod  extraordinary  inftance  of  in- 
terrupted coofciouihels  I  have  ever  heard  of.  A  nohleman  of 
Lauiainne^  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  a  (ervant^  (liddenly  loft 
his  fpecch  and  all  his  lenfes.  Different  remedies  were  tried 
without  effeJl  for  fix  months  ;  during  all  which  time  he  ap* . 
peared  to  he  in  a  deep  fleep^  or  deliquium,  with  various  fymp* 
tomi  at  different  periods^  which  are  particularly  fpectfied  in 

tka 
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our  ordinary  dreams,  we  lofe  all  fenfc  of  our 
identity,  and  yet  never  conceive  that  our  idea-* 
tity  has  fuffered  any  interruption  or  change: 
the  moment  we  awake  or  recover,  we  are  con- 
icious  that  we  are  the  fame  individual  beings 
we  were  before. 

Many  doubts  and  difficulties  have  been 
ftarted  about  our  manner  of  conceiving  iden- 
tity of  perfon  under  a  change  of  fubftance. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Deme- 

•  •         • 

trius  Phalereu^,  the  Athenians  ftill  preferved 
the  cuftom  of  fending  every  year  to  Delos  thb 
iame  galley  which,  about  a  thoufand  yean 
before,  had  brought  Thefeus  and  his  com- 
pany 
■ » 

* 

the  nsrratSon.     At  lallf   after  fome  .cfiimrgfcal  operations^  it 

the  end  of  fix  monthf  his  fpeech  and  fenles  were  fuddenly  re- 
ftored.     When  he  recpTered,  th^  fervantto  whom  he  had  been 
giving  orders  when  he  was  firft  feized  with  the  didemper^  hap« 
pening  to  be  in  theroom^  he  asked  whether  he  had  executed  his 
commiflion  ;  not  b^ing  fenfibley  it  ieemr,  that  any  interval  of 
time,  except,  perhaps  a  very  (horftoae^  had  elapfed  during  Us 
illneis.     He  lived  ten  years  after^  and  died   of  another  difeafe. 
Se^VHiftoire  derAcadtmie  Rojale  des  Science s ^ p9ttr  Tanfth'^ 
1719,  f*  aS.     Van  Swieten  alfo  relates  this  ftory  in  hi*  com. 
fnentaiies  on  Boerhaave's  i^phorifrnf,  under  the  head  jfp9flexf^ 
I  mention  it  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  reader's  amu^ment ; 
be  may  confider  the  evidence,   and   believe  or  difbelieve  as  be 
pleafes.     Bat  thi^  coofdoufoeft  may  be  interrupted  by  a  total 

jdeliquium^  without  any  change  in  our  notions  of  our  own  iden* 
dity,  I  know  by  my  own  experience.  I  am  therefore  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  identity  of  this  fubftance^  which  I  call  my  ^ul^ 
may  continue  even  when  I  am  unconlciout  of  it  1   and  if  tor  %  \ 

-ibprteT  (pace,  why  not  for.a  longer  t 
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|>^y  from  Crete;  and  that  it  then  ufed  t0 
be  aqii^fUon  iti  the  fchools^  bow  this  could 
be  the  fa^ie  yeflel,  wheji  every  part  of  its 
materials  had  beeii  changed  oftner  thail 
i>nce*.  It  is  afked>  how  a  tree  can  be  ac- 
counted the  fame^  when^  frpni  a  plant  of  an 
inch  long,  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  fifty 
jfeet ;  and  how  identity  can  be  afcribed  to  thjd 
human  body,  (ince  its  parts  are  continiially 
.changing^  fo  that  not  oiie  particle  of  the 
body  I  now  have^  belonged  to  the  body  I  had 
twenty  years  ago. 

It  wtre  welU  if  metaphyficians  would  think 
tnore  andfpeaklefs  on  thefe  fubjeds:  they 
t^ould  then  find^  that  the  difficulties  fo  much 
coniplained  of  are  rather  verbal  than  real; 
Was  there  a  (Ingle  Athenian,  who  did  not 
kildW  ill  what  rcfped^s  the  galley  of  Thcfeitt 
cimtihued  the  fame*  and  in  what  refpekJls  it 
^as  changed  i  It  was  the  fame  in  refpedl  ojf 
its  name,  its  deftin&tton,  its  ihape  perhaps^ 
and  fize^  md  iTomfe  other  particulars  5  in  re- 
fpefl  of  its  fubftance,  it  was  altogether  dif^ 
ferent.  And  when  one  party  in  the  fchools 
maihtatned^  that  it  was  the  fame,  and  the 
other,  that  it  was  not  the  fame^  all  the  dif- 
ference between  them  was  this^  that  the  on<i 

ufcd 

•  Pluurcby  In  Tbcieo^    ?lUb,  in  PkatdofiCy 
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bftd  tlitv\rotd^mi  m   one  fchfe,  and  the 

bther  In  anbthet. 

Tire  identity  of  vegetables  is  as  cafil/  con- 
^ivedw  N6  ttiin  itnagines,  that  the  plarit  of 
to  in6h  l6ng  isf  the  fame  in  fubftancfc  \^itli 
the  tree  of  fifty  feet.  The  latter  is  by  the 
Vul^  iUppof<^d  to  retain  all  the  fubftance  of 
the  fytvMU  but  v^ith  the  addition  of  an  im- 
menfequatitity  of  advefttitioas  matter.  Thus 
far^  and  no  further ^  do  they  fuppo^e  the  fob^i- 
ttance  of  the  tree  to  continue  the  faibe.  They 
icall  it|  IioweVer>  the  fanie  tree$  and  theiamd 
St  is^  in  many  refpedts>  which  to  every  per^^ 
fdii  of  common  fenfe  are  obvious  enough^ 
though  Aot  eafily  exprefled  iii  unex:cepti6na^ 
ble  language^  > 

Of  the  changeis  made  in  the  human  body 
by  attrition,  the  viSilgaf  have  no  notion. 
They  believe  the  fubftance  of  a  full-grown 
body  tt>  continue  the  fame>  notwithflahding 
its  being  fometimes  fatter^  and  fbmetimes 
leaner;  even  as  they  fuppofe  the  fubftance  of 
a  wall  to  be  the  fame  befpre  and  after  it  is 
plaiftered>  or  painted.  They  therefore  do  not 
afcribe  tb  it  identic^  of  perfon,  and  diverfity 
t>f  fubftance,  but  a  real  and  proper  identity 
both  of  fubftance  andperfon.  Of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  body  while  increafing  in  ftature> 
Acy  conceive,  nearly  in  the  (ajne  way,  as  of 

the 
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the  identity  of  vegetables ;  tbey  know  io  what 
refpefts  it  continues  tHe  fame,  and  in  what  re- 
fpeds  it  becomes  diflSsrent ;  there  is  hq  con- 
fulion  in  their  notions ;  they  nevfer  fuppofe  it 
to  be  different  in  thofe  refpedls  in  which'thcy 
know  it  to  be  the  fame.  .    .^  *;  ., 

When  philofophers  fpeak  of  tne- identity 
of  the  human   body,  they  muft  mean,,  not 
that^  its  fubftance  is  the  fame,  for  this  they 
fay  is  perpetually   changing ;   but   that  it  is 
the  fame,   in  refpedl  of  its  having  been '  all 
along  anin^ated  writh  the  fame  vital  an^  tEink- 
ingfprinciple,  diftinguifliedby  the  fame  nainc^ 
I  naafk'ed  with   the  fame  or  limilar  f(e'atures# 
f  placecf  in  the  fame  relations  of  life,  &c.— 
It  muft  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader^ 
that  the  difficulties  attending  this  fubjeft  arift 
not  from  any  ambiguity  or  intricacy  in   our 
'  notions  or  judgments,  for  thefe  are  extremely 
*  clear,  but  from  our  way  of  exprefling.  them: 
the  particulars  in  which  an  objeft  continues 
the  fame,  are  often  fo  blended   with  thofe  in 
which  it  has  become  different,  that  we  cannot 
find  proper  words  for  marking  the  diftinftion, 
and  therefore  muft  have  recourfe   to  tedious 
and  obfcure  circumlocutions. 

But  whatever  judgments  we  form  of  the 
identity  of  corporeal  objefts,  wc  cannot 
from  them  draw  any  inference  concerning 

the 
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the  identity  of  dur  mind.  We  cannot  afcribe 
extenfipn'or  folidity  to  the  fouli  far  lefs  any 
increafe  or  diminution  of  folid  or  exteqded 
parts;  Here»  therefore,  there  is  no  ground 
for  diftinguifhihg  dlyetfity  of  fubftahce  ft*oni 
identity  df  perfon/''  Our  foul  is  the  very 
fittne  being  now  it  was  ydtcrday,  laft  year^ 
twenfy  years  ago-  This  is  a  didtate  of  com-^ 
mon  ienfe^  an  intuitive  tnith,  \Hiich  all  man- 
kind^ by  the  lav^  of  their  nature,  do  and 
tnuft  believe,  and  the  contrary  of  which  is 
inconceivable.  We  have  perhaps  changed 
inany  of  our  principles;  we  may  have  ac- 
quired many  neW  ideas  and  notionsi  and 
loft  many  of  thofe  we  once  had ;  but  that 
the  fiibftdnce,  eflence^  or  perfonality,  of  the 
foul,  has  fuffered  any  change,  increafe,  or 
diminutibti,  we  never  have  fuppofed,  not  carl 
fuppofe.  New  faculties  have  perhaps  appear- 
ed, with  which  we  were  formerly  unacquaint- 
ed ;  but  thefe  We  cannot  conceive  to  have 
afFeded  the  identity  of  the  foul^  any  more  than 
learning  to  write^  or  to  play  on  a  mufical  in- 
ftrumenti  is  conceived  to  affedl  the  identity  of 
the  hand ;  or  than  the  perception  of  harmony 
the  firft  time  otie  hears  niuiic,  is  coinceived  to 
afFeft  the  identity  of  the  ear  *. 

F  But 

*  IbegWarem  ^pMe  i.fhiFHxiesfTcmr«A«Xi0dlditp6emV 
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But  if  we  perceive  our  identity,  by  conici- 
oufnefs^  and  if  the  z&s  of  confcioufhefs  by 
which  we  perceive  it  be  interrupted,  how  can 
we  know  that  our  identity  is  not  interrupted  ? 
I  anfwer.  The  law  of  our  nature  determines 
MS,  whether  we  will  on  not,  to  believe  that 
we  continue  the  fame  thinking  beings.  The 
interruption  of  confcioufnefs^  whether  more 
it)r  lefs  frequent^  makes  no  change  in  this 
4>elief.  My  perception  of  the  viiible  crea- 
tion is  every  moment  interrupted  by  the 
winking  of  my  eyes.  Am  I  therefore  to 
believe,  that  the  viiible  univerfe^  which  I 
this  moment  perceive,  is  not  the  fame  with 
the  viiible  univerfe  I  perceived  laft  moment  ? 
Then  muil  I  alio  believe^  that  the  exiftence 

ttrritten  by  an  author,  whole  genius  and  ? irttie  were  an  honMr 
Co  his  country,  and  to  human  nature : 

^^  Ami  hut  what  I feem,  mere fledi  and  blood, 
'^  A  branching  channel,  and  a  mazy  flood  ? 
'*  *rhe  purple  dream,  that  through  my  veflels  glides^ 
''  Dtill  and  unconfdous  flows  like  common  tides. 
'^  The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  ftray, 
^'  Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they. 
*^  This  frame  compared  with  tranicendent  fldll, 
"  Of  tnoving  joints,  obedfent  to  my  will, 
*'  Nurfed  from  the  fruitftil  glebe  like  yonder  tree, 
'^  Waxes  and  waftes:  I  call  it  mikc  not  M£. 
'*  New  matter  (till  the  mouldering  ma6  fuftaim  ; 
^^  The  maufioQ  changed,  the  tenant  (till  remain^ 
*'  And,  from  the  fleeting  f^am  repair'd  by  food^ 
«<  Dlftioa,  as  IS  the  fwimmer  from  the  flood/*    * 
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of  the  univerfe  depends  on  the  motion  of  my 
eye-lids ;  and  that  the  mufcles  which  move 
thcofi  have  the  power  of  creating  and  anni- 
bilating  worlds. 

To  conclude :  That  our  foul  exifls,  and 
continues  through  life  the  fame  individual 
being,  is  a  didtate  of  common  fenfe;  a  truth 
which  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  im- 
poflible  for  us  to  di(believe;  and  in  regard 
to  which,  we  cannot  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  an 
error,  without  fuppoiing  our  faculties  falla- 
cious,  and  confequently  difclaiming  all  con- 
vidion,  and  all  certainty,  and  difavowing  the 
diftindion  between  truth  and  falfhood. 


SECTION    IV. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  Memory. 

THHE  evidence  of  memory  commands 
-*•  our  belief  as  efFeftually  as  that  of 
fenfe.  I  cannot  poflibly  doubt,  with  regard 
to  any  of  my  tranfadions  of  yefterday  which  I 
now  remember,  whether  1  performed  them 
or  not.  That  I  dined  to-day,  and  was  in 
bed  laft  night,  is  as  certain  t9  me,  as  that 
I  at  preient  fee  the  colour  of  this  paper.  If 
we  had  no  memory,  knowledge  and  expe- 

Fa  ricncc 
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f ience  would  be  impoffible  j  and  if  we  had 
any  tendency  to  diftmft  our  memory,  know-* 
ledge  and  experience  would  be  of  as  little 
ufe  in  diredling  our  condud  and  fentiments, 
M  our  dreams  now  are.  Sometimes  we 
doubts  whether  in  a  particular  cafe  we  ex- 
ert memory  or  imagination  i  and  our  belief 
is  fufpended  accordingly:  but  no  fooner  do 
tetf  become  confcious,  that  we  remember^  than 
convidion  inftantiy  takes  place ;  we  fay,  I 
am  certain  it  was  fo^  for  now  I  remember  I 
was  an  eye-wlmefs* 

But  who  is  it  that  teaches  the  child  tO 
believe^  that  yeftefday  he  was  puni(hed,  be> 
caufe  he  remembers  to  have  been  puniihed 
yefterday  ?  Or,  by  what  argument  will  you 
convince  himi  that,  notwithftanding  his  re- 
membrance, he  ought  not  to  believe  that 
he  was  punifhed  yefterday,  becaufe  memory 
is  fallacious  ?  The  matter  depends  not  on 
education  or  reaioning.  We  truft  to  the 
evidence  of  memory,  becaufe  we  cannot  hdp 
trufting  to  it.  The  fame  Providence  tha( 
endued  us  with  taemoryi  without  any  carQ 
,  of  ourd,  endued  us  alfo  with  an  inftinfiivd 
»  propenfity  to  believe  in  it,  prcvioufly  to  all 
^  reafoning  and  expericncei  Nay,  all  reafon^ 
ing  fuppofes  the  teftimony  of  memory  to  be 
authentic  :  for,  without  trufting  implicitly 
to  Uiia  teftimony^    no  train  of  reafoning 

could 
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could  1ms  profecuted  j  we  o^ld  never  1>ecoo9 
vincedf  ijiat  the  conclufion  is  fair,  if  we  4id 
not  remember  the  Teyeral  fteps  of  the  argufnen^i 
and  if  we  wer?  not  certain  that  this  rememt^ 
brance  is  not  fallaciptis. 

The  diverfities  of  memory  in  different  sn^n 
9f  e  very  remarkable ;  and  in  the  fame  naai^ 
the  rdcoipinbi'ance  of  (ojxit.  tbings  is  more 
]ail]|ng,  ^tnd  more  lively,  dian  thai  of  others*^ 
Some  of  the  ideas  of  memory  (eem  to  decay 
gradually  by  length  ^  time ;  fo  that  theryi 
may  be  fome  ^hingii  ^hieli  I  (liftindly  rcn 
membered  feven  years  ago,  but  whi(:h  at  pne^ 
icnt  I  remember  very  iinpedfe^ly^  ei^  whidi 
w  feivefi  years  fnore  (if  I  live  fQ  long)  I  ihal| 
have  utterly  forgotten^  fience  (bfne  have 
bfieo  led  to  thpkt  that  the  evideDi^  pf  me^? 
vory  decay;^  graduaUy,  fron)  abfojutf^  c^e 
tatntyt  dirough  all  the  degrees  of  probabt*^ 
Hty,  down  xjf^  that  fu/penfe  of  judgment 
which  we  call  doubt.  They  leensi  to  have 
imagined,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  in 
fome  fort  neceflary  to  the  e^aUiihm^it  of  be- 
liefs Nay,  one  audior  ^  has  gone  fo  fu*  a$ 
fo  fay 9  '•  that  bdief  is  nothing  ^Ife  but  this  vi-^ 
vacity  of  ideas  %  as  if  we  never  believed  what 
pne  laa w  |io  iivtjy  coQceptiou  of^  nor  doubted 

"    f^Tr^tife  of  Human  Natll^^  vol.  i.  p*  •  '    • 
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of  any  thing  of  which  we  have  a  lively  con- 
ception.    But  this  do&rine  is  fo  abfurd,  that 
it  hardly  deferves  a  feribus  confutation.  1  have 
)  a  much  more  lively  idea  of  Don  Quixote  than 
lof  the  prefent  King  of  Ptuflia  ;  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  does  exift^  and  that  the 
former  never  did.     When  I  was  a  fchoolboyt 
J  read  an  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  Robin- 
ion  Crufoe,  and  believed  every  word  of  it| 
fince  I  grew  up^  I  have  read  that  ingenious 
work  at  large^  and  confequently  have  a  mwh 
livelier  conception  of  it  than  before ;  yet  now 
I  believe  the  whole  to  be  a  fidlion.    Some 
months  ago  I  read  the  Treatt/e  of  Hunum  Na^ 
turif  and  have  at  prefent  a  pretty  clear  re- 
membrance of  its  contents ;  but  I  fhall  pro- 
bably forget  the  greater  part  in  a  fhort  timt« 
When  this  happens,  I  ought  not,  according 
to  Mr.  Hume's  theory,  to  believe  that  I  ever 
read  it.    As  long,  however,  as  my  faculties 
remain  unimpaired,  I  fear  I  fhall  hardly  be 
able  to  bring  myfelf  to  this  pitch  of  fcepti- 
cifm.  No,  no ;  I  fhall  ever  have  good  reafoii 
to  remember  my  having  read  that  book,  how- 
ever imperfect  my  remembrance  may  be,  and 
however  little  ground  I  may  have  to  congra^ 
tulate  myfelf  upon  my  acquaintance  widi 
it. 


^t  The 
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The  vivacity  of  a  perception  does  not  icem 
neceflary  to  our  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
thing  perceived.  I  fee  a  town  afar  off;  its 
vifible  magnitude  is  not  more  tb^n  ^  inch 
fijuare^  and  therefore  my  perception  of  it  i|S 
neither  lively  nor  diftinA  5  and  yet  I  as  cer- 
tainly believe  th^t  town  to  exiH:,  as  if  I  were 
in  the  centre  of  it.  I  fee  an  objed  in  motioiji 
on  the  top  of  yonder  hilh  I  cannot  ^ifcera 
whether  it  be  a  man*  or  a  horfc,  <?r  both ;  I 
therefore  exert  no  belief  in  regajxl  to  the  daf? 
or  ^Qies  of  objeds  to  which  it  belongSj,  but 
I  believe  with  as  much  affurance  that  it  exKls,^ 
as  if  I  ikw  it  diftindtly  in  all  its  parts  and  di-^ 
menfions.  We  have  never  any  doubt  of  th^ 
exiftence  of  an  obje<%  fo  long  as  we  are  fure 
that  we  perceive  it  by  our  fenfesj  whether 
the  perception  be  ftrong  or  weak,  diftindk  or 
conrafed ;  but  whenever  we  begin  to  doubt,  t 
whether  the  objed  be  perceived  by  our  1 
fen&s,  or  whether  we  only  imagine  that  w9 
perceive  it,  then  we  likewife  begin  to  doubt 
of  Its  exiftence* 

Thefe  obfervations  are  applicable  to  me« 
inory.  I  faw  a  certain  objeA  fome  years 
ago ;  my  remembrance  of  it  is  lefs  diftindfc 
now  than  it  was  the  day  after  I  faw  it; 
but  I  believe  the  evidence  of  my  memory 
as  much  at  prefent  as  I  did  then,  in  regard 

ta 
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to  all  the  parts  of  it  which  J  now  a*n  coufci^ 
ous  that  I  remember.  Let  a  paft  event  be  ever 
fo  remote  in  time,  if  J  ain  confcioii3  that  jl 
remember  it>  I  ftill  believe^  with  equal  a£r 
(urance^  that  this  event  did  once  take  p\zc^ 
For  what  is  memory,  but  a  confcioufiae^  of 
our  having  formerly  done  or  perceived  fame* 
thing  ?  And  if  it  be  true,  that  fomethiog  h 
perceived  or  dope  at  this  pref^nt  moo^eot^ 
\t  will  always  be  true,  that   at  this  mop^en/t 
that  thing   was   perceived  or   done.      The 
evidence  of  memory  does  not  decay  in  pror 
portion  as  the  ideas  of  memory  become  Ici^ 
*  lively ;  as  long  as  we  are  confcious  that  w^ 
\rememl^^  fo  long  will  the  evidence  attending 
that  remembrance  produce  abfolute  certainty  | 
dpd  abfolute  certainty  admits  not  of  dqgnBe$» 
Indeed,  as  was  already  gbferved,  w}ien  re^ 
membrance  becomes  fo  oblcure,  that  we  ar() 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  yrhether  we  remetnieros 
only  imagine  an  eyent, — in  this  cafe  belief  wilj 
»  be  fufpended  till  we  become  certain  whethec 
\  we  remember  or  not ;  whenever  we   become 
I  pertain  that  we  do  remember,  cpnvi(ft|on  in? 
.ftantly  arifes. 

Some  haye  fuppofed  that  ^hp  evidence  of 
memory  is  liable  to  become  i^nce^rtaio,  bc» 
paufe  we  are  not  well  enough  acquatnte4 
with  the  difference  between  memory  ;^i4 
ipaagitiation,  to  be.  able  ^t  all  times  to  dete^v 
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mine^  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  exertr 
cd  in  regard  to  the  events  or  fa^  we  may  have 
pccaiiou  to  conteniplate.     **  You  fay,   that 
**  while  you  only  imagine  an  event,  you  nci- 
'*  ther  believe  nor  difbelieve  the  exifteace  or 
*'  reality  of  it:  but  that  as  foon  as  you  be--' 
^'  come  conilrious  that  you  remember  it,  you 
*'  inftantly  believe  it  to  have  been  real.    Yon  * 
*'  muft  then  know  with  certainty  the  dif* 
''  ference  between  memory  and  imagination^ 
^^  and  be  able  to  tell  by  what  marks  you  di«# 
^'  ilinguiih  <3ie  operations  of  the  former  from 
^*  tboie  of  the  latter.    If  you  cannot  do  this, 
V  yo^  may  miftake  the  one  for  the  other,  and 
^'  thnk  that  you  imagine  when  you  really 
**  rememker^  and  that  you  remember  when  you 
only  imagine^     That  belief,  therefore,  mufl; 
be  very  precarious  and  uncertain,  which  is 
*'  built  upon  the  evidence  of  memory,  (incc 
*'  this  evidence  is  fo  apt  to  be  confounded 
"^  with  the  vifionary  exhibitions  of  imagina^-^ 
**  tion,  which,  by  your  own  acknowledgment, 
^'  can  never  conftitute  a  foundation  for  true 
**  rational  belief."     This  is  an  objeftion  ac- 
cording to  the   metaphyfical  mode,  which, 
without  confulting   experience,    is    fatisfied 
if  a  few  plaufible  words    can    be    put  to^ 
gether   in  the   form    of  an  argument :  but 
this  obje£Uon  will  have  no  credit  with  thofe 
who  acknowledge  ultimate  inflindtive  prin- 
ciples 


u 
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ciples  of  convidion,  and  who  have  more  fadA 
in  their  own  feelings  than  in  the  fubtleties  of 
logic. 

It  is  certain  the  vulgar  are  not  able  to  pvp 
a  iatisfadtory  account  of  the  difference  be- 
tween memory  and  imagination ;  even  phi- 
lofophers  have  not  always  fucceeded  in  their 
attempts  to  illuftrate  this  point.  Mr.  Hums 
tells  us^  that  ideas  of  memory  are  diftinguiih* 
ed  from  thofe  of  imagination  by  the  fuperior 

vivacity  of  the  former*.  This  may  fometimes^ 
but  cannot  always^  be  true :  for  ideas  of  ima- 
srination  are  often  miftaken  for  objeAs  of 
lenfe;  ideas  of  memory  never.  .  The  formerj^ 
therefore,  muft  often  be  more  lively  than  die 
latter;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Hume's  own 
account,  all  ideas  are  weaker  than  impreffi^ 
ons,  or  informations  of  fenfef.  Dreaming 
perfons,  lunatics,  ftage-players»  enthufiafts^ 
and  all  who  are  agitated  by  fear^  or  other 
violent  paflions,  are  apt  to  miftake  ideas  o£ 
imagination  for  real  things,  and  th6  percep- 
tion of  thofe  ideas  for  real  fenfation.  And 
the  fame  thing  is  often  experienced  by  per* 
fons  of  flrong  fancy,  and  great  fenfibility  of 
temper,  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  troubled 
with  any  fits  of  irrationali^  or  violent  pg(^ 
fion. 

But 

*  Treatife  of  Hamaa  Natnre^  vol.  i.  p«  tj]* 
t  Ibid.  p.  ifi. 
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*  I 

But  whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in  de- 
nning or  tie(cribtng  memory,  fo  as  to  diflin- 
gui(h  it  from  imagination,  we  are  never  at 
any  lofs  about  our  own  meaning,,  when  we 
fpeak  of  remembering  and  of  imaginmg.  We 
idl  kiiow^what  it  is  to  remember,  and  what  it 
16  to  imagine:  a  retfofpefl  to  former  expe* 
rience  always  attends  the  exertions  of  me- 
mory I  but  thofe  of  imagiiiatioA  are  not  at- 
tended widi  any  fuch  retrofped:.  ^*  I  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  a  lion,  and  I  can  imagine 
an  elephant  or  centaur,  which  I  have  never 
feen :" — Every  body  who  ufes  thefe  words 
knows  very  well  what  they  mean,  whe- 
ther he  be  able  to  explain  his  meaning  by 
other  words  or  not.  The  truth  is,  that  when  i 
we  remember,  we  generally  know  that  we 
remember;  when  we  imagine,  we  gene- 
rally know  th^t  we  imagine* :  fuch  is  our 
conilitution.  We  therefore  do  not  fuppofe 
the  evidence  of  memory  uncertain,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  we  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  explain 
the  difference  between  that  faculty  and  ima- 
gination: ]this  difference  is  perfedlly  known 
to  every  man  by  experience,  though  perhaps 
no  man  can  fully  exprefs  it  in  words.^  There  ' 

are 

*  In  dreams  indeed  this  is  not  the  cafe ;  but  the  delnCoiis  of 
dreaming,  notwjthftanding  our. frequent  experience  of  thcm^ 
are  never  fupp^led  to  afFeA  in  the  leaft  degree  either  the  vera- 
cky  of:our  Acuities,  or  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge.  S(9 
beloW;  Part  II.  Chap.  2.  Sea.  2. 
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are  many  things  very  faoiiUar  ta  us^  which  we 
have  no  words  to  exprefs.  I  cannot  defcribfl 
or  define^  either  a  red  colour,  which  J  koow 
to  be  a  fimple  objeA,  or  a  white  colour^  which 
I  know  to  be  a  compofition  of  icven  colours  ^ 
hut  will  any  one  hence  infer,  that  I  ao)  ig^i- 
norant  of  their  difference,  fb  as  not  to  koow^L 
when  I  look  on  ermine,  whether  it  be  whit» 
» or  red  ?  Let  it  not  then  be  faid,  that  becauft 
^  we  cannot  define  memory  and  imagination^ 
therefore  we  are  ignorant  of  their  djiierence ; 
every  peribn  of  a  ibund  mind,  knows  theif 
difference,  and  can  with  certainty  determine;^ 
when  it  is  that  he  exerts  the  one^  and  wh^ii 
it  is  that  he  exerts  tl:^  other^ 


SECT.      V, 

Of  Reqfoning  from  the  EffsSi  to  the  Cwfi^  * 

I  Left  my  chamber  an  hour  ago,  and  now 
at  my  return  find  a  book  on  the  table,  the 
iize,  and  binding,  and  contents  of  which 
are  fo  remarkable,  that  I  am  certain  it  wag 
not  here  when  I  went  out ;  and  that  I  never 
faw  it  before.  I  afk,  who  brought  thU 
book  1  and  am  toldj  that  <io  bpdy  l^is  en« 

«cre4 
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tered  my  apartment  fince  I  left  it.  That# 
fay  h  is  impoJUfk.  I  make  a  more  parti^^ 
cular  inquiry  i  and  a  fervant^  in  whofe  V(3« 
ricity  1  can  confide^  aflures  me^  that  he  has 
had  his  eye  on  my  chamber- door  the  whole 
day,  and  that  no  perfon  has  entered  it  but 
myfclf  only.  Then>  fay  I,  the  perfon  who 
brought  this  book  muft  have  come  in  by  the 
window  or  the  chimney ;  for  it  is  impojjibk 
that  this  book  could  have  come  hither  of  it- 
felf.  The  fervant  bids  me  remember^  that 
my  chimney  is  too  narrow  to  admit  any  hu« 
man  creature,  and  that  the  window  is  fecured 
on  the  infide  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  cannot 
be  Opened  from  without*  I  examine  the 
walls ;  it  is  evident  no  breach  has  been  madei 
And  there  is  but  one  door  to  the  apartment. 
What  (hall  I  think  ?  If  the  fervant's  report 
be  true,  and  if  the  book  have  not  been  brought 
by  any  vifible  agent,  it  muft  have  come  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  by  the  interpofition  of 
fbmd  in  vifible  caule;  for  ftill  I  mud  repeat^ 
that  without  fome  caufe  it  could  not  pojfibly 
have  come  hither. 

Let  the  reader  confidtr  the  cafe,  and  de- 
liberate with  himfelf  whether  I  think  irra- 
tionally on  this  occaflon,  or  exprefs  my- 
fclf too  ftrongly,  when  I  fpeak  of  the  im- 
poj/ibility  of  a  book  appearing  in  my  cham- 
ber without  fomc  caufe  of  its  appearance. 
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either  viflble  or  invifible.  I  would  not  wtl* 
lingly  reler  fuch  a  phenomen6n  to  a  miracle  i 
but  ilill  a  miracle  is  poilible ;  whereas  it  is 
abfolutely  impoffible  that  this  could  have 
happened  without  a  caufe ;  at  lead  it  ieems 
to  me  to  be  as  real  an  impoflibility ^  as  that  a 
part  fhould  be  greater  than  the  whole^  or  that 
things  equal  to  one  and  the  iame  thing  ibould 
be  unequal  to  one  another.  And  I  prefume 
the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion;  for»  in  all 
my  intercourfe  with  others^  and  after  a  care* 
ful  examination  of  my  own  mind,  I  have 
never  found  any  reafon  to  think,  that  it  if 
pofiible  for  a  human,  or  for  a  rational  crea* 
ture,  to  conceive  a  thing  beginning  to  exiil:^ 
and  proceeding  from  no  caufe. 

I  pronounce  it  therefore  to  be  an  axiom^ 
clear,  certain,  and  undeniable.  That  ^^  what** 
'^  ever  beginneth  to  exift,  proceedeth  from 
**  fome  caufe/'  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to 
thinki  that  the  reverfe  of  any  geometrical 
axiom  is  more  abfurd  than  the  reverfe  of 
this ;  and  therefore  I  am  as  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this,  as  I  can  be  of  the  truth  of 
the  other;  and  cannot,  without  contradidting 
myfelf,  and  doing  violence  to  my  nature,  even 
attempt  to  believe  otherwife. 

Whether  this  maxim  be  intuitive  or  de- 
monftrable,  may  perhaps  admit  of  fome  dif« 
pute;    but  the  determination  of  that  point 

will 
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will  not  in  the  leaft  affeft  the  truth  of  the 
maxim.  If  it  be  demonftrable,  we  can  then 
afBgn  a  ireafon  for  our  belief  of  it :  if  it  be 
intuitive,  it  is  on  the  fame  footing  with  other 
intuitive  axioms ;  that  is,  we  believe  it, 
becaufe  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  im«| 
poiTible  for  us  to  dilbelieve  it. 

In  proof  of  this  maxim  it  has  been  (aid, 
that  nothing  can  produce  itfelf.  But  this 
truth  is  not  more  evident  than  the  truth  to 
be  proved,  and  therefore  is  no  proof  at  all. 
Kay,  this  lad  proportion  fecms  to  be  only 
a  different,  and  lefs  proper,  way  *of  ex- 
preffing  the  fame  thing: — Nothing  can 
produce  itfelf^ — that  is,  every  thing  pro- 
duced, muft  be  produced  by  fome  other 
thing;  —  that  is,  every  efied  muft  proceed 
from  a  caufe^^-and  that  is,  (for  all  effedls  be- 
ing pofterior  to  their  caufea,  muft  neceftarily 
have  a  beginning)  **  every  thing  beginning 
'^  to  exift  proceeds  from  fome  cau&.*'  Other 
arguments  have  been  offered  in  proof  of 
this  maxim,  which  I  think  are  fufficiently 
^:onfuted  by  Mr.  Hitmi,  in  his  Treatife 
of  Human  Nature  *•  This  maxim  therefore 
he  affirms,  and  I  allow,  to  be  not  demour 
ftrably  certain.  But  he  further  affirms,  that 
it  is  not  intuitively  certain ;  in  which  I  can-* 

not 
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ttot  agree  vnth  hiifi.  '*  All  ccrtisiinty,'* 
fays  he^  *'  arifes  from  the  comparifbn  of 
•*  ideas^  and  from  the  difcovery  of  fuch  re^ 
'^^  lations  as  are  unalterable  fo  long  as  thb 
•*  ideas  continue  the  fame  J  but  the  only  re* 
**  lations  *  of  this  kind  arc  refemblancc^ 
**  proportion  in  quantity  and  numbelr^  de- 
^*  grecs  of  any  quality^  and  contrariety  j 
none  of  which  is  implied  in  the  maxim^ 
IVhatevet  begins  to  extjlf  proceeds  fromjbmi 
cMfe:'^t}azt  inaxim  therefore  is  not  in* 
tuitivcly  certain.**-**  This  argument,  if  if 
|)rove  any  thing  at  all^  would  prove,  that 
the  maxim  is  not  even  certain;  for  we  are 
here  told,  that  it  has  not  that  charader  of 
quality  from  which  all  certainty  arifes. 

But,  if  I  miftake  not,  both  the  premifeS 
of  this  fyllogifm  are  falfe.  In  the  firft  placcj 
I  cannot  admit,  that  all  certainty  arifes  from 
%  comparifon  of  ideas.  I  am  certain  of  the 
exigence  of  myfelf,  and  of  the  other  things 
that  aflcdt  my  fenfes;  I  am  certain,  that 
^  whatever  iSi  is;"  and  yet  I  cannot  con** 
ceive,  that  any   comparifon  of  ideas  is  ne* 

ceflaiy 

^  There  are^  accofding^to  Mr.  Hums,  fevea  diflb«if 
kinds  c(f  philofeiphical  relation,  to  witj  Reiemblancej^  Identity^ 
AelatloQt  of  time  and  places  Proportion  in  quantity  or  nftoU 
Wj  Degrees  in  any  common  quality,  Contrariety^  and  Can&- 
tion.  And  by  the  ward  RiiaHw  he  here,  means,  that  parti« 
cular  circumftance  in  \vhich  we  may  think  proper  to  compare 
ideas.     See  Treat ffe  of  Human  Nature f  vol.  i,  ^  32. 
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ce^ry  to  produce  tfeefe  conviftidtts  in  flay 
mind*     Perl>ap$  I   cannot   fpeak    of   them 
wklioat  ufing  words  exprdiive  of  relatioiii 
bat  the  fimpl^  a£t  or  percepdon  of  the  uh*^ 
(kr (landing  by   which    I  am  confbion^  of 
thenH    implies  not  any  comparifon   that  I 
can  difcover.     If  it  did,  then  the  fimpleil 
intuitive  truth    requires   proof,   xjt  iUaftta^ 
tion  ai  lea^,  before  it  can  be  acknowledged 
aF  trAith  by  the  mind;    which   I  prefume 
will  not  be  found  warranted  by  experience. 
Whether  others  are  confcious  of  making  fucfa 
a  comparifon,  before  they  yield  aifent  to  thtf 
iimpleh:  intuitive  truth,   I  know  not;    btit 
this  I  know,  that  my  mind  is  often  confcious 
of  cert^in^  where  no  fuch  comparifon  has 
bten  made  by  me.     I  acknowledge,  indeed,  < 
that  no  certain  truth  can  become  an  dbjeft  of « 
fcience,  till  it  be  exprefled  in  words  ;  that,  if/ 
exprefTed  in  words,  it  muft  aflume  the  form 
of  a  propofition^  and  that  every  propo(ition» 
being  cither  affirmative   or  negative,    muft 
imply  a  comparifon  of  the  thing  or  fubjedl, 
with  that  quality  or  circumftance  which  ii 
affirmed  or  denied,  to  belohg  to,  or  agree 
with  it:  and  therefore  I  acknowledge,  that 
in  fcience  all  certainty  may  be  faid  to  arifc 
from  a  comparifon  of  ideas.     But  the  g6ne- 
raHty  of  mankind  believe  many  things  as  ' 
certain,  which  they  never  thought  of  ex-  \ 
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prefling   in  words.     An   ordinary  man  be- 
lieves, that  himfelf,  his   family,  his  houfe,  - 
and  cattle,  exift;  but,  in  order  to  produce 
this  belief  in  his  mind,  is  it  neceiTary,  that 
^  he  compare  thofe  objedts  with  the  general 
I  idea  of    exiflence  or    non-exiftence,    fo   as 
to    difcern   their  agreement  with  the  one, 
or  difagreement  with  the  other  ?  I  cannot 
think  it :  at  lead,  if  he  has  ever  made  fuch 
a  comparifon,  it  mud  have  been  without  his 
knowledge  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  that,  if  we 
I  were  to  afk  him  the  queftion,  he  would  not 
underfland  us« 

Secondly,  I  apprehend,  that  Mr.  Hume 
has  not  enumerated  all  the  relations  which, 
when  difcovered,  give  rife  to  certainty.  I 
lam  certain,  that  I  am  the  fame  perfon  to-day 
I  was  yefterday.  Mr.  Hume  indeed  will 
not  allow  that  this  is  poflible  *.  I  cannot 
help  it;  lam  certain  notwithftanding;  and 
I  flatter  myfelf,  there  are  not  many  perfons 
in  the  world  who  would  think  this  fentiment 
of  mine  a  paradox.  I  fay,  then,  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  I  am  the  fame  perfon  to-day  I  was 
yefterday.  Now,  the  relation  expreflcd  in 
this  propofition  is  not  refemblance,  nor  pro* 
portion  in  quantity  jind  number,  nor  degrees 
of  any  common  quality,    nor   contrariety: 

it 

»  See  part  a.  chap.  i.  feA.  i,  oftluiEflaj. 
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it  is  a  relation  different  from  all  thefe ;  it  is 
identity  or  famenefs. — That  London  is  con-* 
tiguous  to  the  Thames,  is  a  propofition  which 
many  of  the  moft  feniible  people  in  Europe 
hold  to  be  certainly  true;  and  yet  the  re- 
lation cxpreiTcd  in  it  is  none  of  thofe  four 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  folc 
proprietors  of  certainty.  For  it  is  not  in 
refpedl  of  refemblance^  of  proportion  in 
quantity  or  number,  of  contrariety,  or  of 
degrees  in  any  common  quality,  that  London 
and  the  Thames  are  here  compared,  but 
purely  in'  refpedl  of  place  or  fituation.     i 

Again,  that  the  foregoing  maxim  is  nei- 
ther intuitively  nor  demonftrably  certain,  our 
author    attempts    to  prove   from    this   con- 
fideration,  that  we  cannot   demonflrate  the 
impoffibility  of  the  contrary.  Nay,  the  con- 
trary,  he  fays,  is  not  inconceivable:  **  for 
**  we   can   conceive  an   objeft  hon^exiftent 
**  this  moment,  and  exiftent  the  next,  with- 
*'  out  joining  it  to  the  idea  of  a  caufe,  which 
*'  is  an  idea  altogether  diftindl  and  different.*' 
But  this,  I  prefume,  is  not  a  fair  flate  of  the 
Cafe,     Can  we   conceive  a  thing  beginning 
to  exift,  and  yet  bring  ourfelyes  to  think 
that  a  caufe    is  not  neceffary  to   the  pro- 
duiflioh    of   fuch    a    thing  ?     If   we    can-^ 
not,  (I  am  fure  I  cannot),  then  is  the  con- 
trary of  this   maxim,    when  fairly  ftated, 
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i^bund  to  be  truly  and  properly  inconceiv'* 
al?k. 

But  ^yhl£the^  the  contrary  of  this  maxim 
|>e  iniconccivable  or  not^  the  maxim  icfelf  may 
be  intuitively  certain*  Of  intuitive,  as  well 
as  of  denronflrable  truths,  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds.  It  is  a  charadter  of  fome,  that 
kl^eir  contraries  are  inconceivable :  fuch  are 
the  axioms  of  geometry.  But  of  many  other 
inttiitive  truthsi  the  contraries  are  conceiv- 
able. ^  I  do  feel  a  hard  body ;"— ^*  I  do  not 
,V  feel  a  h»d  body/^— thefc  propofitions  are 

*  Equally  conceivable:  the  firft  is  true,  for  \ 

•  have  a  pen  between  my  fingers ;  but  I  cannot 
'  prove  its  truth  by  Argument ;  therefore  its- 
^ truth  is  perceived  intuitively. 

Thus  far  we  have  argued  for  the  fake  of 
argument,  and  oppofed  metaphfic  to  meta- 
phyfic  *,  in  order  to  prove,  that  our  author's 
reafoning  on  the  prefcnt  fubje^t  is  not  con* 
clufive.  It  is  now  time  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  and  confider  the  mat- 
ter philofophically,  that  is,  according  to  faft 
and  experience.  And  in  this  way  we  bring 
it  to  a  very  (hort  iflue;  The  point  in  dif- 
pute  is.  Whether  this  maxim,  **  What- 
•*  ever  begins  to  exift,  proceeds  from  fome 
^*  caufe,"     be    intuitively    certain  ?     That 

the 
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the  mind  naturally  and  neceiiaiily  aflehts  to 
ic  without  any  doubts  aiid  confiders  its  c6n« 
trary  as  impoflible,  I  have  already  (hewn ;  the^  / 
maxinl^  therefore,  is  certainly  true.  That  it  ' 
cannot,  by  any  argument,  or  medium  of  prdofg 
be  rendered  more  evident  than  it  i$  i^'hen  firft 
apprehended  by  the  mind,  is  alfo  certain ;  foi: 
it  is  of  itfelf  as  evident  as  any  prictpbfitioh  that 
can  be  urged  in  proof  of  it.  If,  thereforie^ 
this  maxim  be  true,  (as  every  rational  being 
feels,  and  ackndwledg6s)»  it  is  a  principle 
of  common  fenfe  :  we  believe  iL  hot  be-«i 
ckuie  w^  can  give  a  reafoh,  but  oecaufe,  by  > 
the  law  of  our  natuiie,  we  thu^  believe  it.  ^ 
Our  opinion  of  the  xleceKfitjr  of  a  caiiie 
to  the  produAion  of  every  t^ihg  that  has 
a  beginning,  is  by  Mr.  Hukfe  fuppbfed  to 
artfe  from  obfervatidn  and  experience.  It  is 
ti*ue,  that  in  our  experience  we  have  never 
found  any  thin^  beginning  to  exiH:,  and  pro* 
c^ing  from  no  caufe;  but  I  imagine  it  will 
not  appear,  that  our  belief  of  this  axiom 
hath  experience  for  its  foundation.  For  let 
it  be  remarked,  that  ibme  children,  at  a 
time  When  their  experience  is  very  icanty^ 
fdeih  to  be  as  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  this 
axibhi,  as  many  perfons  arrived  at  maturity^ 
I  do  not  mean,  that  they  ever  repeat  it  in 
the  form  of  a  propofition ;  or  that,  if  they 
were  tb  bear  i;  repeated  in  that  form,  they 
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would  inftantly  declare  their  aflent  to  it; 
for  a  propofition  can  never  be  rationally;  af- 
•  fented  to,  except  by  thofe  who  underftand 
I  the  words  that  compofe  it :  but  I  mean, 
that  thefe  children  have  a  natural  propen* 
fity  to'  inc|^uire  after  the  caufe  of  any  efFcdt 
or  event  that  engages  their  attention  ;  which 
they  would  not  do,  if  the  view  of  an 
%  event  or  efFedt  did  not  fuggeft  to  them, 
\  that  a  caufe  is  neceifary  to  its  produc- 
tion.  Their  curiofity  in  afking  the  rea- 
fons  and  caufes  of  every  thing  ihey  fee  and 
hear,  is  often  very  remarkable,  and  rifes  even 
to  impertinence;  at  le^flit  is  called  fo  when 
one  IS  not  prepared  to  give  them  an  anfwer. 
I  have  known  a  child  to,  break  open  his  drum, 
to  fee  if  he  could  difcover  the  caufe  of  its 
extraordinary  found ;  and  that  at  the  hazard 
of  rendering  the  plaything  unferviccablc, 
and  of  being  puni(hed  for  his  indifcretion. 
If  the  ardor  of  this  curiofity  were  always 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  a  child's  expe- 
rience, or  to  the  care  his  teachers  have  taken 
to  make  him  attentive  to  the  dependence  of 
cffeds  on  caufes,  we  might  then  afcribe  it 
to  the  power  of  education,  or  to  a  habit 
contradled  by  experience.  But  every  one 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing 
with  children,  knows  that  this  is  not  the 
C^fe  i  and  that  th^ir  curiofity  cannot  others  ^ 
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wife  be  accounted  for,  than  by  fuppofing  it 
inflindtive,  and,  like  all  other  inftinfts,  ftron'g- 
er  in  (bme  minds,  and  weaker*  in  others, 
independently  on  experience  and  education, 
and  in  confequence  of  the  appointment  of  that 
Being  who  hath  been  pleafed  to  make  one 
man  differ  from  another  in  his  intellectual 
accompliOiments,  as  well  as  in  his  features, 
complexion,  and  fi^e.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined, 
becaufe  fome  children  are  in  this  rcfpeiSt 
more  curious  than  others,  that  therefore  the 
belief  of  this  maxim  Js  ihftindive  in  fome 
mind^  only :  the  maxim  may  be  etjually  be- 
lieved by  all,  notwithftanding  this  diverfity. 
For  do  we  not  find  a  fimilar  diverfity  in  the 
genius  of  different  menf  Same  men  have  a 
philofophical  turn  of  mind,  and  love  t6  in* 
veftigate  caufes,  and  to'  have  a  reafoti  ready 
on  every  occafion ;  others  are  indifferent  as 
to  thefe  matters,  being  ingrofTed  by  iludies 
of  another  kind.  And  yet  I  prefume  it  will  i 
be  found,  that  the  truth  of  this  maxim  is  i 
felt  by  every  man,  though .  perhaps  many  c 
men  never  thought  of  putting  it  in  words  in  ' 
the  form  of  a  propofition. 

We  repeat,  therefcwe,  that  this  axiom  is 
one  of  the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which 
every  rational  mind  does  and  mufl  acknow- 
ledge to  be  true ;  not  becaufe  it  can  be 
proved,  but  becaufe  the  law  of  nature  de^ 
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termincs  us  to  bjslieve  it  without  proofs  and 
t0  look  upon  its  contrary  as  pcrfedly  abfnrdt 
impofnble,  and  inconceivable. 

The  axiom  now  before  us  is  the  foundan 
lion  of  the  mod  important  argument  that 
ever  employed  human  rcaron ;  I  mean  that 
which,  from  the  works  that  are  created* 
evinces  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of 
the  Creator.  Ihat  argument,  as  far  as  it 
refolves  itfelf  into  this  axiom,  is  properly  a 
denfjQnflration,  being  a  clear  dedu(3ion  frooa 
a  felf-evident  principle ;  and  therefore  no  ma* 
can  pretend  to  underltand  it  without  feeling 
it  to  be  conclufive.  So  that  what  the  Pfal« 
mia  fays  of  the  athieft  is  literally  true,  JSf 
V  4  f^h  as  really  irrational  as  if  he  refufcd 
to  be  convinced  by  a  mathematical  demon-» 
^[hratipo.  Nay,  he  is  more  irrational;  bc-^ 
caufe  there  is  no  truth  demonftrated  in  ma^ 
tbematics  which  fo  many  pow  ers  of  our  na^ 
ture  confpire  to  ratify,  and  with  which  tho 
minds  of  the  whole  rational  creation  are  Qt 
deeply  imprefled.  The  contemplation  of  the 
pivine  Nature  is  the  mod  ufeful  and  the 
mofl  ennobling  exercife  in  which  our  facul«<i 
ties  can  be  engaged,  and  recommends  itielf 
to  every  man  of  found  judgment  and  good 
tafle,  as  the  moil:  durable  and  moft  perfedi 
enjoyment  that  can  poifibly  fall  to  the  (hare 
of  iany  created  being.  Sceptics  may  wrangle^ 
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and  mockers  may  blafpheme;  but  the  pious 
man  knows  by  evidence  too  fohlime  for  their 
comprebenfion,  that  his  affe^^ions  are  not 
mifplacedy  and  that  his  hopes  fhall  not  be 
disappointed;  by  evidence  which,  to  every 
found  mind,  is  fully  fatisfadory ;  but  which^ 
to  the  humble  and  tender-hearted,  is  aUo^e* 
thcr  overwhelming,  irrefiftable,  and  divine. 

That  many  of  the  objedbs  in  nature  have 
Iiad  a  beginning,  is  obvious  to  our  own  fenies 
and  memory,  or  confirmed  by  unquefUonable 
teftimony:  thefe,  therefore,  according  to  the 
axiom  we  are  here  confidering,  muft  be  be^ 
lieved  to  have  proceeded  from  a  caufc  ade^ 
qiiate  at  lead  to  the  efieds  produced.  That 
]&e.  whole  fenfible  univerfe  hath  to  us  the 
appearance  of  an  effeft^  of  fomething  which 
once  was  not,  and  which  exifls  not  by  any 
necefiity  of  nature,  but  by  the  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment of  fome  powerful  and  intelligent 
caufe  different  from  and  independent  on  it  > 
X  that  the  univerfe,  I  fay,  has  this  ap- 
pearance, cannot  be  denied :  and  that  it  is 
what  it  appears  to  be,  an  effedt ;  that  it  had 
a  beginning,  and  was  not  from  eternity,  is 
proved,  by  every  fort  of  evidence  the  fubjedl 
will  admit.  And  if  fo,  we  offer  violence  to 
our  ludwfianding,  when  we  attempt  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  univerfe  does  not  proceed 

from 
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from  fome  caufe ;  and  we  argue  unphilofbphi-^ 
cally  and  irrationally,  when  we  endeavour  to 
difprove  this  natural  and  univerfal  fuggeftioii 
of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  true,  the  univerfe  is,  as  one  may  fay, 
a  work  Jut  generis,  altogether  fingular,  and 
fuch  as  we  cannot  properly  compare  to  other 
works ;  becaufe  indeed  all  works  are  comprci. 
hended  in  it.  But  that  natural  diiftate  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  believe  the  uniVerfe  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  caufe,  arifes  from  out 
confidering  it  as  an  cffcQi;  a  circumftancb 
in  which  it  is  perfectly  fimilar  to  all  woii:^ 
whatfoever.  The  Angularity  of  the  cfFeA  ra- 
ther confirms  (if  that  be  poffible)  than  weak- 
ens our  belief  of  the  neceffity  of  a  caufe;  at 
leaft  it  makes  us  more  attentive  to  the  caufe^ 
and  interefte  us  more  deeply  in  it.  What  i$ 
the  univerfe^  but  a  vaft  fyflem  of  works  or 
effedls,  fome  of  them  great,  and  others  fmalli 
fome  more  and  fome  lefs  conflderable  ?  If 
each  of  thefe  works,  the  Icaft  as  well  as  the 
greateft,  require  a  caufe  for  its  produdion  ;  isi 
it  not  in  the  higheft  degree  abfurd  and  unna- 
/tural  to  fay,  that  the  whole  is  not  the  effed  of 
a  caufe  ?— Each  link  of  a  great  chain  mufl  be 
fupported  by  fomething,  but  the  whole  chain 
may  be  fupported  by  nothing : — Nothing  lefs 
than  an  ounce  can   be  a  counterpoife  to  an- 

ounce^ 
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ounce^  nothing  lefs  than  a  pound  to  a  pound;- 
but  the  wing  of  a  gnat,  or  nothing  at  all^ma/' 
be  a  fufficienc  counterpoife  to  ten  hundred 

thoufand  pounds  : Are  notthefe  afTertions 

too  abfurd  to  deferve  an  afwer  i  .    v 

l^e  reader,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be. 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hume's  EJfay  on  a  par^ 
ticular  providence  and  a  future  Jlate,  will   fee,- 
that  thcfe  remarks  are  intended  as  an  anfwer 
to  a  very  ftrange  argument   there  advanced  a- 
gainfl  the  belief  of  a  Diety.  "The  univerfe/'r 
we  are  told,  *^  is  an  objed  quite  Angular  and  uq«*: 
^  parallelled;  no  ot^er  objeA  that  hasfallenj 
^  under  our  obfer vation  bears  any  fimilarity  * 
^  to  it :  neither  it  nor  its  caufe  can  be  com^  > 
^  prehended  under  any  known  fpecies ;  and  \ 

*  therefore  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  xxpX^ ' 

*  ve]:fe  we  can  form  no  rational  concliifibn 

*  at  all." — -I  appeal  to  any  man  of  founds 
judgment,  whether  that  fuggeftion  of  his  un- 
dcrftanding,  which  prompts  him  to  infer  a 
caufe  from  an  efFed:,  has  any  dependence 
upon  a  prior  operation  of  his  mind,  by  which 
the  efFcft  in  queftion  is  referred  to  its  genus 
or  fpecies.  When  he  pronounces  concern- 
ing any  objedl  which  he  conceives  to  have  had 
a  beginning,  that  it  muft  have  proceeded  from 
fome  caufe,  does  this  judgment  necefTarily 
imply  any  comparifon  of  that  objedl  with 
pth^r?  of  a  like  kind  ?    If  the  new  objeft 

wero 
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were  in  every  refpeft  unlike  to  other  objc£ts» 
would  this  have  any  ihfluenceoh  his  judgment? 
Would  he  not  acknowledge  H  caufe  to  be  as 
neceflary  for  the  produ<Stion  of  the  moft  un- 
common^ as  of  the  moft  familiar  objed  ?— If 
therefore  I  believe,  that  I  myfelf  owe  myez- 
iftence  to  fome  caufe,  becaufe  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  my  mind  which  necelTarily  dettfr* 
mines  me  to  this  belief,  I  muft  alfo,  for  the 
very  fame  reafbn,  believe^  that  the  whole 
univcrfe  (fuppofed  to  have  had  a  beginning) 
proceeds  from  fome  caufe.  The  evidence  rf 
both  is  the  fame.  If  I  brlieve  the  firft  aikd 
riot  the  fecond^  I  believe  and  difbelieve  tlie 
fame  evidence  at  the  fame  tiibe ;  I  believe 
that  the  very  fame  fuggeftion  of  my  under- 
ftanding  is  both  true  and  falfe. 

Though  I  ^ere  to  grant,  that,  when  an 
object  is  reducible  to  no  known  genus,  lio 
rational  inference  can  be  made  concerning 
its  caufe ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  our  in* 
ferences  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  univerili 
are  irrational,  fuppoHng  it  reafonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning.  If 
there  be  in  the  uriiverfe  any  thing  which  is 
reducible  to  no  known  genus^  let  it  be 
mentioned  :  if  there  be  any  prefumption  for 
the  exiftenc?  of  fuch  a  thing,  let  the  foun- 
dation of  that   prefumption  be  explained. 

Aftd| 
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And,  if  you  pleafe,  I  (hall,  for  argument's 
fake,  admit,  that  concerning  the  caufe  of 
that  particular  things  no  rational  conclufion 
-can  be  formed.  But  it  has  never  been  ailert* 
cd,  that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  z  thing  is  either 
real  or  probable.  Mr.  Hume  only  s^^ts^ 
that  the  univerfe  itfelf,  not  any  particular 
thing  i^  the  univerfe,  is  reducible  to  no  knowa 
genus«  Well  then,  let  me  aik.  What  is  tho 
univerfe  ?  A  word  ?  No ;  it  is  ai  vaft  collec- 
tion of  things; — Are  all  thefe  things  reducible, 
to  genera?  Mr.  Hume  does  not  deny  it.-— 
Each  of  tlfefe  things,  then,  if  it  had  a  begin-^ 
ning,  muft  alfo  have  had  a  caufe  ?  It  muft.->«. 
What  thing  in  the  univerfe  exiils  uncaufed  ? 
Nothing.'^Is  this  a  rational  conclufion  ?  So 
it  feems. — It  feems,  then,  that  though  it  be 
rational  to  affign  a  caufe  to  every  thing  in  the 
univerfe,  yet  to  aflign  a  caufe  to  the  univerfe 
is  not  rational  1  It  is  ihameful  thus  to  trifle 
v^ith  words. — In  fait,  this,  argument  of  Mr. 
Heme's,  fo  highly  admired  by  its  author,  is 
no  arguipent  at  all.  It  is  founded  on  a  dif« 
tinAion  that  is  perfectly  inconceivable.  Twen«« 
ty  (hillings  laid  on  a.  table  make  a  pound: 
diough  you  take  up  thefe  twenty  ihillings^ 
yet  have  you  not  taken  up  the  pound  i  you 
have  only  taken  up  twenty  ihillings.  If  the 
Deader  cannot  enter  into  this  diftindioQ^  he 

wiU 
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^ill  never  be  able  to  conceive  in  what  thfl 
fo/cc  of  Mr.  Hu  m  e's  argument  coniifts. 

If  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning,  it  muft 
have  had  a  caufe.  This  is  a  felf-^evident 
axiom,  or  at  leafl  an  undeniable  confequenco 
of  one.  We  neccffarily  affcnttoit;  fuch  is 
the  law  of  our  nature.  If  we  deny  it,  we 
cannot,  without  abfurdity,  believe  any"  thing 
elfe  whatfoever ;  becaufe  we  at  the  fame  time 
deny  the  authenticity  of  thofe  inftindive  jfug^r 
geflions  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  truths 
The  Atheift  will  never  be  able  to  elude  the 
force  of  this  argument,  till  he  can  prove,  that 
every  thing  in  nature  exifts  neceflarily,  inde« 
pendently,  and  from  eternity. 

If  Mr.  Hume's  argument  be  found  to  turn 
to  fo  little  account,  from  the  fimple  conli- 
deration  of  the  univcrfe,  as  exifting,  and  as 
having  had  a  beginning,  it  will  appear  (if  poC- 
fible)  ftill  more  irrational,  when  we  take  a 
view  of  the  univerfe,  and  its  parts,  as  of  works 
curioufly  adapted  to  certain  ends.  Their  ex- 
iftence  difplays  the  neceffity  of  a  powerful 
caufe ;  their  frame  proves  the  caufe  to  be  in- 
telligent, good,  and  wife.  The  mcanell  o£ 
the  works  of  nature,  (if  any  of  Nature'a 
woits  may  be  called  mean),— the  arrangement 
neceffary  for  the  produftion  of  the  fmalleil: 
pUnty  requires  in  the  caufe  a  degree  of  power,. 
I  . . ;  inteU 
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intelligence,  and  wifdom,    which    infinitely 
tranfcends  the  fublimeft  exertions  of  humaa 
ability.     What  then  (hall  we  fay  of  the  caufe 
that  produces  an  animal,  a  rational  (bul,  a 
worldt  a  fyftem  of  worlds,  an  univerfe  ?  Shall 
we  fay,  that  infinite  power  and  wifdom  are 
not  nece(rary  attributes  of  that  univerfal  caufe^ 
though  they    be  neceflary  attributes  of  the 
caufe  that  produces  a  plant  ?  Shall  we  fay, 
that  the  maker  of  a  plant  may  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  powerful,  intelligent,  and  wife^ 
becaufe  there  are  many  other  things  in  nature 
that  refemble  a  plant ;  but  that  we  cannot  ra- 
tionally acknowledge  the  maker  of  the  uni* 
verfe  to  be  wife,  powerful,  or  intelligent,  be- 
caufe there  is  nothing  which  the  univerfe  re- 
femblcs,  or  to  which  it  may   be  compared  ? 
Can  the  man  who  argues  in  this  manner  have 
any  meaning  to  his  words  ? 

For  an  anfwer  to  the  other  cavils  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  this  flimfy  effay,  a- 
gainft  the  divine  attributes,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  firft  part  of  Butler's  Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  It  needs  not 
be  matter  of  any  furprife,  that  we  name,  on 
this  occafion,  a  book  which  was  published 
before  Mr.  Hume's  effay  was  written.  With 
infidel  writers  it  has  long  been  the  fafhion^ 
(lefs  frequently  iadeed  with  this  author  than 
with  many  others),  to  deliver  as  their  own, 

and 
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aadatfi  eotlrely  new,  objedions  agatnd  neti^ 
gioii,  which  have  becD  repeatedly  and  bimii^* 
fwecahly.  confuted*.  This  piece  of  craft  girt9 
no  ciffcace  to  theirdlfciples ;  tbefe  geHt)wKra> 
if  they  read  at  zW,  generdly  chdiing  to  co&- 
fine  their  inquiries  to  one  fide  of  the  cootre** 
verfy :  to  thraifelves  it  is  a  confiderablc  fanag" 
in  the  articles  of  time  and  invention. 


SECT        VL 

Of  Probable  or  Experimental  ReafonSng. 

TN  all  our   reafonings  from  the  caufe  to 
^  the  efFedl»  we  proceed  on  a  fuppofition^ 
and  a  belief,  that  the  courie  of  nature  will. 
continue  to  be  in  time  to  come  what  wc 
experience  it  to  be  atprefent,  and  remeo^ 
her  it  to  have  been  in  time  paft.     This  pre* 
fumption  of  continuance    is  the  foundation 
of  all  our  judgments  concerning  future  c- 
vents ;  and  this,  in  many  cafes,  determines., 
our  conviction  as  efiedually  as  any  proof  or 
demonllration  whatfoever ;  although  the  con«*s 
virion  arifing  from  it  be.  difl^rent  in  kind 
from  what  is  produced  by  ftri&  demon  ftra« 
tiqn,    as  well  as  from  thofe  kinds  of  coa- 
viiftion  that   attend   the  evidence  of  fenfe, 

memory^ 
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tncmory,  and  abftradl  intuition.  The  high -^ 
eft  degree  of  conviction  in  reafoning  from  I 
caufes  to  efFeds,  is  called  moral  certainty  i  ' 
and  the  inferior  degrees  refult  from  that 
fpecies  of  evidence  which  is  called  probabi^ 
lity  or  verjfimilitude*  That  all  men  will  die  ; 
that  the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow,  and  the 
fea  ebb  and  flow ;  that  fleep  will  continue  to 
refre(h,  and  food  to  nouriih  us;  that  the  fame 
articulate  founds  which  to-day  communicate 
the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  meat  and  drink, 
man  and  beaft,  will  to-morrow  communi-* 
cate  the  fame  ideas  to  the  fame  perfons ;— « 
no  man  can  doubt,  without  being  account* 
cd  a  fool.  In  thefe,  and  in  all  other  in-« 
ftances  where  our  experience  of  the  paft  has 
been  equally  extenfive  and  uniform,  our 
judgment  concerning  the  future  amounts  to 
moral  certainty  :  we  believe,  with  full  aflu- 
rance,  or  at  leaft  without  doubt,  that  the 
fame  laws  of  nature  which  have  hitherto 
operated,  will  continue  to  operate  as  long 
as  we  forefee  no  caufe  to  interrupt  or  hinder 
their  operatiort. 

But  no  pcrfon  who  Attends  to  his  own 
mind  will  fay,  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  our  be- 
lief, or  conviction,  of  aflfurance,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  a  proof,  or  of  any  thing  like  it.  If 
reafoning  be  at  all  employed,  it'  is  only  in 
order  to  give  us  a  clear  view  of  our  paft  ex« 

H  pcrieucc 
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perience  with  regard  to  the  point  in  qiicftion* 

When  this  view  is  obtained,  reafoning  is  tio 

longer  neGcflary  ^  the  mind,  by  its  own  in-» 

hate  force,  and  in  confequence  of  an  irrefift- 

I  ible  and  inftindlive  impulfe,  infers  the  future 

\from  the  paft,  immediately,  and  without  the 

^  intervention  of  any  argument.     The  fea  has 

febbed  and  flowed  twiCe  every  day  in  time 

jpaft;  therefore  the  fea  will  continue  to  ebb 

imd   flow   t^ice  every    day  in  the  time  to 

come,—  is  by  no  means  a  logical  deduiftioh 

x^Ta  condufibn  from  ptemifes  *. 

When  our  experience  of  the  paft  has  not 
tjecfi  uniform  nor  exteiifivey  our  opinion  with 
rega^d  to  the  future  fells  (hort  of  moral  cer- 
tainty ;  and  amounts  only  to  a  greater  or  left 
degree  of  perfuafion,  according  to  the  greater 
or  fmaller  proportion  of  favourabk  inftan-- 
CCS : — we  fay,  fuch  an  event  will  probably  hap- 
pen, fuch  another  is  wholly  improbable.  If  a 
medicine  has  proved  falutary  in  one  inftance^ 
and  failed  in  five,  a  phyfician  would  not 
chufe  to  recommend  it,  except  in  a  defpe- 
rate  cafe ;  and  would  then  confider  its  fuc- 
ccfs  as  a  thing  rather  to  be  wilhed  than  cx- 
pefted.  An  equal  number  of  favourable  and 
unfavourable  inftances  leave  the  mind  in  a 
ftate  of  fufpenfe,  without  e:)^citing  the  fmail- 

eft 

♦  This  rcmafk  W2s  firil  made  by  Mr.  Humb.     Sec  It  1- 

vtoftrated  at  great  Icnffh  m  hh  Eflays,  part  2.  fcA.  4.     See 

MiAI^.  C^mpMr^  DilerUtion  •&  Miraciii,  p.  13,  14.  U.  a. 
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eft  4cgret  of  aflUrance  on  cither  fide,  ex- 
iccpti  perhaps,  what  may  arifc  from  our  bc- 
^ng  more  iilt^refted  on  the  one  fide  than  on 
the  other*  A  phyfieian  influenced  by  fuch 
Evidence  ^onld  fay^  ^*  My  patient  may  rc^ 
'^  cov^i  and  he  osoy  dUe  :  i  am  forry  to  'fajif 
*•  th^t  the  form* t event. is  not  one  wJiit  more 
••  probaftjle  tham  the  latter."  Wiien  the  fe*. 
^ourable  initandes  exceed  the  im£&vourabIe  i|i 
tfiuntbet-i  we  begin  to  think  die  future^  event 
in  (otnt  degree  probable ;  and  more  or  lefe 
fo^  accbrding  to  the  fufplus  of  favourable 
inftances.  A  few  &vo9ra%4e  mftances^  .with^ 
t)ut  4ny  mixt4ire  of  4iQfa»tourabld  ones^  render 
an  event  probable  in  a  pretty  high  degree  i 
-but  tlie  fafvourabie  experience  muft  be  at  once 
extenfi^  and  uniformi  before  it  can  produce 
moral  «ittamtyi 

Atna^n  brought  into  being  at  maturity^ 
and  placed  in  a  defert  ifland,  would  abandoa 
him£^lf  to  defpair^  when  he  firft  faw  the  fun 
fetj  and  the  night  come  on ;  for  he  could  have 
no  expectation  that  ever  the  day  would  be  re- 
newed^ But  he  is  tranfported  withjoy,  when 
he  again. beholds  the  glorious  orb  appearing  in 
the  eaft,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  illu- 
tninated  as  before.^Hc  again  views  the  declin- 
ing fan  with  apprehenfion,  yet  not  without 
hope;  the  fecond  night  is  lefs  difmal  than  the 

•      H2        '       :*  fifft. 
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firft^  but  is  ftill  very  .uncomfortable  on ac* 
count  of  ihe  weaknefs  of  the  probability  pro<^ 
duced  by  One  favourable  in(lance«  As  the  in- 
ftanccs  grow  more  numerous,  the  probability 
becomes  ftrongcr  iild  ftronger:  yet  it  may  be 
queftioned^  whether  a  man  in  thefe  circum^ 
fiances  would  ever  arrive  at  fo  high  a  degree 
of  moral  certainty  in  this  matter,  as  we  ex^^ 
perience ;  who  know>  not  only  that  the  fun 
has  rifen  every  day  fincc  we  began  to  exifl, 
but  alfo  that  the  fame  phenomenon  has  hap- 
.|)ened  regularly  for  more  than  five  thoufand 
years,  without  failing  in  a  fingle  inftancc* 
The  judgment  of  our  great  epic  poet  appears 
no  where  to  more  advantage  than  in  his 
eighth  book  i  where  Adam  relates  to  the  an-^ 
gel  what  palTedin  his  mind  immediately  after 
his  awaking  into  life.  The  following  paflage 
is  at  once  tranfcendently  beautiful,  and  phi- 
lofophically  juft: 

''  while  thus  I  caird,  and  (Iray'd  I  knew  not  wkitherj 

«'  From  where  1  fir(l  drew  air,  and  firft  beheld 

<*  This  happy  light,  when  anfwernoDe  return'd, 

"  Oh  a  green  fliady  bank,  profufe  of  flowers, 

«  Penfwe  1  fat  me  down  ;  thei'e  gentle  fleep 

<<  Firft  found  me,  and  with  foft  opprefRon  feiz'd 

«^  My  droulcd  fcnfc  ;  umtrotiiie^,  though  J  thought 

*<  /  thtn  was  faffing  to  my  former  ftate 

^'  Infcnftblt^  and  forthwith  to  diffolvt  •.'* 

Adam 

Paradiie  Loft,  b.  8. 1.  283. 
•  The  bcatity  9f  Aclii  lint*  di4  not  «ftape  the  elegant  and 

judkiMi 
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Adam  at  this  time  had  no  experience  of  ileep, 
and  therefore  could  not^  with  any  probability, 
expedt  that  he  was  to  recover  from  it.  Its 
approaches  were  attended  with  feelings  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  he  had  experienced  when  awak- 
ing from  non-exiftence,  and  would  natural- 
ly fuggefl  that  idea  to  his  mind ;  and  as  he 
had  no  reafon  to  expecft  that  his  life  was  to 
continue,  would  intimate  the  probability 
that  he  was  again  upon  the  verge  of  an  in- 
fenfible  ftate. 

Now  it  is  evident^  from  what  has  been 
already  faid,  that  the  degree  of  probability  ( 
muft  be  intuitively  perceived,  or  the  degree 
of  afTurance  fpontaneoufly  and  inftindively 
excited  in  the  mind,  upon  the  bare  confi- 
deration  of  the  inflances  on  either  fide;  and 
that  without  any  mediuni  of  argun^nt  to 
conneiS:  the  future  event  with  the  paft  ex* 
perience.  Rcafoning  may  be  employed  in 
bringing  the  inftances  into  view ;  but  when 
that  is  done,  it  is  no  longer  neceflary.  And 
if  you  were  to  argue  with  a  man,  in  order 
to  convince  him  that  a  certain  future  event 
is  not  fo  improbable  as  he  feems  to  thinks 
you  would  only  make  him  take  notice  of 
ibme  favourable  inftancc  which  he  had  over- 

looked^ 

judidofus  Addifon ;  but  that  author  does  not  affign  the  reaTon 
«ff  fab  af^obatioiu    Spoa.No.  345* 
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looke4,  or  endeavour  to  rende^r  hipi  fufpici** 
ous  of  tHe  reality  of  fome  of  the  unfavour* 
able  inftances}  leaving  it  to  himfelf  to  efti- 
mate  the  degree  of  probability.  If  he  con- 
tinue refradory,  notwithftanding  that  hiiS 
view  of  the  fubje<fi  is  the  fame  with  yourst 
he  can  be  reafoned  with  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  your  appealing  to  the  common  fcnfc 
of  mankind. 


SECT.      VIL 
Of  Anahgical  ^afoning. 

*D  Eafoning;  from  anology,  when  traced  up 
^^  to  its  fource^  will  be  found  in  likt 
manner  to  terminate  in  a  certain  inftindtivo 
propenfily,  implanted  in  us  by  our  Makerj 
-which  leads  us  tp  expedl,  that  fimilar  caufes 
in  fimilar  circumftances>  do  probably  pro* 
duce,  or  will  probably  produce,  fimilar  ef- 
fefts.  The  probability  which  this  kind  d 
evidence  is  fitted  to  illuArate,  does,  like  die 
jbrmer,  admit  of  a  vail  variety  of  degrcert 
from  tbfolute  doubting  up  to  moral  certain-* 
ty.  When  the  ancient  philofopher  who  was 
ihipwrecked  ina  ftrange  country,  difcovered 

""  certain 
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certain  geometrical  figures  drawn  upon  th^ 
fand  by  the  fea-fhore^  he  was  naturally  led 
to  believe^  with  a  degree  of  a^iur^nce  not 
inferior  to  moral  certainty^  that  the  country 
was  inhabited  by  men,  fome  of  whom  wer« 
men  of  (ludy  and  fcience,  like  himfelf. 
Had  thefe  figures  been  lefs  regular,  and  liker 
the  appearance  of  chance- work,  the  prefump- 
tion  from  anology,  of  the  country  being  in- 
habited, would  have  been  weaker ;   and  ha4 

they  been  of  fuch  a  nature  as  left  it  altoge-^ 
ther   dubious,  whether  they  were  the  work 

of  accident  or  of  deiign,  the  evidence  would 
have  been  too  ambiguous  to  fervc  as  a  found- 
ation for  any  opinion. 

In  reaibning  from  analogy,  we  zvgucjrofn 
a  fadl  or  thing  experienced  to  fqmething  fimi^ 
|ar  not  experienced  j  ^d  from  our  view  of  the 
former  arifes  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
latter ;  which  Qpinion  will  be  found  to  im- 
ply a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  afTurance^ 
according  as  the  inflancc/r(?;f!?  which  we  ar- 
^ue  is  more  or  lefs  fimilar  to  the  inilance  /d 
which  we  argue.  Why  the  degree  of  our 
afTurance  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  like- 
nefs,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  know  by  expe- 
nc;nce,  that  this  is  the  cafe :  and  by  experience 
^fo  we  know,  that  our  afHirance,  fuch  as  it 
18^  arifes  iqimediately  in  the  mind,  whenever 
vc  fyi  our  attention  on  th(r  circumftances  in 

whicn 
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which  the  probable  event  is  expeftcd,  fo  as 
to  trace  their  refemblance  to  thofe  circum- 
fiances  in  which  we  have  known  a  fimilar 
event  to  take  place.  A  child  who  has  been 
burnt  with  a  red-hot  coal^  is  careful  to  avoid 
touching  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  for  as  the 
vifible  qualities  of  the  latter  are  like  to  thofc 
of  the  former,  he  experts,  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  aflurance,  that  the  effefts  produced 
by  the  candle  operating  on  his  fingers,  will 
be  fimiliar  to  thofe  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing coal.  And  it  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  judgment  a  child  forms  on  thefe 
occafions  may  arife,  and  often  doth  arife, 
previous  to  education  and  reafoning^^  and 
while  experience  is  very  limited.  Knowing 
that  a  lighted  candle  is  a  dangerous  objedt, 
he  will  be  £hy  of  touching  a  glow^-worro,  or 
a  piece  of  wet  fifh  fhining  in  the  dark,  be« 
caufe  of  their  refemblance  to  the  flame  of  a 
candle:  but  as  this  refemblance  is  but  im- 
perfedt,  his  judgment,  with  regard  to  the 
confequences  of  touching  thefe  objedls,  will 
probably  be  more  inclined  to  doubt,  than  in 
the  former  cafe,  where  the  inftances  were 
more  fimilar, 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  aftronomy, 
think  it  extremely  probable,  that  the  planets 
are  inhabited  by  living  creatures,  on  account 
of  their  being  in  all  other  refpe£ts  fo  like  to 

our 
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our  earth.  A  man  who  thinks  them  not  much 
bigger  than  they  appear  to  the  eye,  never 
dreams  of  fuch  a  notion ;  for  to  him  they  feem 
in  every  refpedt  unlike  to  our  earth  :  and 
there  is  no  other  viray  of  bringing  him  over  to 
the  aftronomer's  opinion,  than  by  explaining 
to  him  thofe  particulars  in  wrhich  the  planets 
and  our  earth  refemble  one  another.  As  foon 
as  he  comprehends  thefe  particulars,  and  this 
refemblance,  his  mind  of  its  own  accord  ad- 
mits the  probability  of  the  new  opinion, 
without  being  led  to  it  by  any  medium  of 
proof,  conncdling  the  fafts  he  hath  expe- 
rienced with  other  fimilar  and  probable  fads 

lying  beyond  the  reach  of  his  experience. 
Such  a  proof  indeed  could  not  be  given.  If 
he  were  not  convinced  of  the  probability  by 
the  bare  view  of  the  fafts,  you  would  impute 
his  perfeverance  in  his  old  opinion,  either  to 
obftinacy,  or  to  want  of  common  fenfe ;  two 
mental  diforders  for  which  logic  provides  no 
remedy. 


SECT. 

•  •  • 
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SECT.      VIIL 

Of  Faith  in  T!eJiimony. 

HP  Here  are  in  the  world  many  men,  whoie 
/*"  declaration  concerning  any  faft  which, 
they  have^feen,  and  of  which  they  are  com- 
petent judges,  would  engage  my  belief  a$ 
cfFedually  as  the  evidence  of  my  own  fenfcs. 
A  metaphyfician  may  tell  me,  that  this  im- 
plicit confidence  in  teilimony  is  unworthy  of 
a  philofopher  and  a  logician,  and  that  my 
faith  ou^ht  to  be  more  rational.  It  may  be 
fo  I  but  I  believe  as  before  notwithftanding.. 
And  I  find  that  all  men  have  the  fame  con* 
fidence  in  the  teftimony  of  certain  perfons  j; 
and  that  if  a  man  fhould  refufe  to  think  as 
other  men  do  in  this  matter,  he  would  be' 
called  obftinate,  whimfical,  narrow-minded^ 
and  a  fool.  If,  after  the  experience  of  fo 
many  ages,  men  are  ftili  difpofed  to  believe 
the  word  of  an  honeft  man,  and  find  no  in* 
convenience  in  doing  fo,  I  muft  conclude^ 
that  it  is  not  only  natural,  but  rational,  ex- 
pedient,  and  manly,  to  credit  fuch  teftimony : 
and  though  I  were  to  pcrufe  volumes  of  mc- 
tapbyfic  written  in  proof  of  the  falability  of 

teftimony,  I  ihould  ftiil,  like  the  reft  of  the  . 
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world,  believe  credible  teftimony  without 
fear  of  inconvenience.  I  know  very  welt, 
that  teftimony  is  not  admitted  in  proof  of  any 
dodtrine  in  mathematics,  becaufe  the  evidence 
of  that  fcience  is  quite  of  a  different  kind. 
But  is  truth  to  be  found  in  mathematics  only  ? 
is  the  geometrician  the  only  perfon  who 
exerts  a  rational  belief  ?  do  we  never  find 
convidion  arife  in  our  minds,  except  when 
we  contemplate  an  intuitive  axiom,  or  run 
over  a  mathematical  demonftration  ?  In  na-» 
tnral  philofophy,  a  fciente  not  inferior  to 
pure  mathematics  in  the  certainty  of  its  con- 
clufions,  teftimony  is  ^admitted  as  a  fuffici- 
cnt  proof  of  many  fafts.  To  believe  tef- 
timony, therefore,  is  agreeable  to  nature, 
to  reafon,  and  to  found  philofophy. 

When  we  believe  the  declaration  of  an 
honeft  man,  in  regard  to  fafts  of  which  he 
has  had  experience,  we  fuppofe,  that  by  the 
view  or  perception  of  thofe  fads,  his  fenfes 
have  been  affefted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ours  would  have  been  if  we  had  been  in 
his  place.  So  that  faith  in  teftimony  is  in 
part  rcfolvable  into  that  conviftion  which  is 
produced  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe :  at  Icaft, 
if  we  did  not  believe  our  fenfes,  we  could 
not,  without  abfurdity,  believe  teftimony ;  if 
we  have  any  tendency  to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  we  muft,  in  regard  to  teftimony,  be 

equally 
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equally  fccptical.  Thofe  philofophers,  there- 
fore,  who  would  perfuade  us  to  rejed):  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  among  whom  are  to  be 
reckoned  all  who  deny  the  exigence  of  mat* 
ter,  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  mere  theoriibf 
whofe  fpeculations  are  of  too  abftraft  a  na- 
ture to  do  any  harm,  but  as  men  of  the  mod 
dangerous  principles.  Not  to  mention  the 
bad  effeds  of  fuch  dodrine  upon  fcience  in 
general*,  I  would  only,  at  prcfent  call  upon 
the  reader  to  attend  to  its  influence  upon  our 
religious  opinions  and  hiflorical  knowledge. 
Teftimony  is  the  grand  external  evidence  of 
Chriftianity.  All  the  miracles  wrought  by 
our  Saviour,  and  particularly  that  great  ded* 
five  miracle,  his  refurredtion  from  the  dead* 
were  fo  many  appeals  to  the  fenfes  of  men,  in 
proof  of  his  divine  miflion:  and  whatever 
f jme  unthinking  cavillers  may  objeft,  this  wo 
affirm  to  be  not  only  the  moil  proper,  but  the 
only  proper,  kind  of  external  evidence,  that 
can  be  employed,  confidently  with  man's  free 
agency  and  moral  probaiion,  for  eftab* 
lifbing  a  popular  and  univerfal  religion 
among  mankind.  Now,  if  matter  has  no 
exiftence  but  in  our  mind,  our  fenfes  arc 
deceitful :  and  if  fo,  St.  Thomas  muft  have 
been  deceived  when  he  felt,  and  the  reft  of 

the 
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the  apoftlcs  when  they  faw,  the  body  of  their 
Lord  after  his  refurredtion ;  and  all  the  fafta 
recorded  in  hiftory,  both  facred  and  civil, 
were  no  better  than  dreams  or  delufions^  with 
which  perhaps  St.  Matthew,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Luke,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Cc- 
far  were  afFedled,  but  which  they  had  no 
more  ground  of  believing  to  be  real,  than  I 
have  of  believing,  in  confequence  of  my  h^ 
ving  dreamed  it,  that  I  was  laft  night  in  Con« 
ftantinople.  Nay,  if  I  admit  Berkeley's 
and  Hume's  theory,  of  the  non-exiftence  of 
matter,  I  muft  believe,  that  what  my  fenfes 
declare  to  be  true,  is  not  only  not  truth,  but 
diredtly  contrary  to  it.  For  does  not  this  phi- 
lofbphy  teach,  that  what  feems  to  human 
fenfe  to  exifl  does  not  exift;  and  that  what 
feems  corporeal  is  incorporeal  ?  and  are  not 
e^ilence  and  non-exiftence,  materiality  and 
immateriality,  contraries?  Now,  if  men 
ought  to  believe  the  contrary  of  what  their 
fenfes  declare  to  be  true,  the  evidence  of  all 
faiflory,  of  all  tcftimony,  and  indeed  of  all 
external  perception,  is  no  longer  any  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  the  fads  warranted  by 
it;  but  beconies,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof 
thatthofe  fads  did  never  happen.  If  it  be 
urged,  as  an  objedlion  to  this  reafoning, 
that  Berkelst  was  a  ChriAiani  notwith* 

ilanding 


ftanding  his  fctpticffrn  (or  pamcfoxtcd  btUef) 
Iji  other  matters ;;  I  anfwtr,  that  f hou^  ht 
YrMntiintd  the  doftrine  of  the  non-^xiAenCb 
of  liody,  thtffe  is  no  evidence  that  he  ddMr 
T>elieved  or  underftood  it :  nay,  therels  po- 
fitive  evidence  that  he  did  neither;  as  1  fhaH 
have  occafion  to  £how  afterwards  *4 

Agaiti^  when  we  helreve  a  man's  wwB^ 
tecaure  we  know  him  to  be  honcfft,  of,  in 
other  words,  have  had  experience  of  his  ve- 
raclty,  all  rcafohitig  on  fuch  teftimooy  is 
fupported  by  the  evidence  of  experieticei 
and  by  our  prefumption  of  the  contimiaiiee 
of.  the  laws  of  nature :  —  the  firft  evidence  «»  * 

folves  itfelf  into  inftinftive  xronviftion,  and 
the  fecond  is  itfelf  an  inftinAive  prefamp* 
tion.  The  principles  of  common  ienfe^  there* 
fore,  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  reafoniog 
concerning  teftimony  of  this  kind. 

It  is  faid  by  Mr.  Hum's,  in  his  Eflay  on 
Miracles,  that  our  belief  of  any  faft  froni 
the  report  of  eye-witncfles  is  derived  from 
no .  other  principle  than  experience ;  that 
is,  from  our  obfcrvation  of  the  veracity 
of  human  teftimony,  and  of  the  nfual  con«« 
formity  of  fadls  to  the  report  of  witncf- 
fcs.     This  dodtriae  is   confuted  with  great 

elegance 

*  See  part  a.  chap.  ^.  fed.  a.  of  this  Et!*y. 
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elegance  and  precifion,  and  with  invinclblft 
force  of  argument,  in  Dr.  Campbeirs  Dijder-* 
tation  on  Miracles.  It  is,  indeed,  like  moft 
of  Mr.  Hume's  capital  dodlrines,  direftlyre^ 
pugnant  to  matter  of  faft :  for  our  credulity  is 
greateft  when  our  experience  is  leaft ;  that  is, 
when  we  are  children ;  and  generally  grows 
lefs  and  lefs,  in  proportion  as  our  experience 
becomes  more  and  more  octenfive:  the  very 
contrary  of  which  muft  happen,  if  Mr. 
'HuME*s  dodlrine  were  true. 

There  is  then  in  maQ  a  propeniity  to  be- 
lieve tcftimony  antecedent  to  that  experience, 
which  Mr.  Hume  fuppofes,  of  the  conformity 
of  fadts  to  the  report  of  witneHes.  But  these 
is  another  fort  of  experience,  which  may  per- 
haps have  fome  influence  in  determining  chil- 
dren to  believe  in  tefttmony.  Man  is  natu- 
rally  difpofed  to  fpeak  as  he  thinks  -,  and  moft 
men  do  £o :  for  the  moft  egregious  liars  fpeak 
truth  a  hundred  times  *  for  once  that  they 
utter  falfehood.  It  is  unnatural  for  human 
creatures  to  falfify  ;  and  they  never  thinkjof 
.  departing  from  the  tnith,  except  they  hai^e 
fbme  end  to  anfwer  by  it.  Accordingly  chil* 
,dren,  while  their  native  fimplicity  remains 
iincorrupted,  while  they  have  no  vice  to  dif- 

•  Sec  Dr.  Reld'i  lo^tiiry  into  the  iMman  nM,  f  47f^ 
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guife^  no  punifhment  to  fear,  and  no  artifi*- 
cial  fcheme  to  promote,  do  for  the  mod  part^  . 
if  not  always,  fpeak  as  they  think :  atid  (0 
generally  is  their  veracity  acknowledged,  that 
It  has  pafTed  into  a  proverb,  That  children 
and  fools  tell  truth.  Now  I  am  not  certain^ 
but  this  their  innate  propeniity  to  fpeak  truthj 
may  in  part  account  for  their  readinefs  to  be- 
lieve what  others  fpeak.  They  do  not  fufjpe^Sk 
the  veracity  of  others,  becaufe  they  arc  con* 
fcious  and  confident  of  their  own.  However^ 
there  is  nothing  abfurd  or  unphilofophical  hx 
fuppo(ing,  that  they  believe  teftimony  by  one 
law  of  their  nature,  and  fpeak  truth  by  aiid- 
thcr.  I  feek  not  therefore  to  refolve  the 
former  principle  into  the  latter;  I  mention 
them  for  the  fake  only  of  obferving,  thit 
whether  they  be  allowed  to  be  different  prin- 
ciples, or  different  effefts  of  the  fame  princi- 
ple, our  general  do^rine  remains  equally  clear, 
namely.  That  all  reafoning  concerning  the 
evidence  of  teftimony  does  finally  terminate 
in  the  principles  of  common  fenfe.  This  is 
true,  as  far  as  our  faith  in  teflimony  is  re«* 
folvable  into  experimental  convidlion;  be- 
caufe we  have  already  (hown,  that  all  reafon- 
ing from  experience  is  refolvable  into  intuitive 
principles,  either  of  certain  or  of  probable 
evidence :  and  furely  it  is  no  lefs  true,  as  far 
as   our  faith  in   teftimony  is  itfelf  inftinc- 

tivc^ 
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^ti^ve,  and  fuch  as  cannot  be  refolved  into  2^f 
liigber  principle. 

Our  fiaith  intel^iniony  does  oftejii  but  nqt 
Always,  amoiipt  to  abfplpte  certainty.     Xb^' 
.tjiere  is  fuch  a  cjity  as  Conftantinoplc,  fuch^ 
C5>nptry  .^  .Lapland,  and  Aich  a  mq\)n^^  .^ 
^thc  p(^k  of  Teperiffe ;  that  there  y\rere  fucji 
4xi^n    as    Hannibal   and   Jjulius  Cefarj  that 
JEngli^nd  was  conqpered.by  William  the  Nor- 
ip^m    th^t   Cbfirles  .L  was   b?bead?jd; — of 
^tl^fe,  and  fuch  Iffee  truths,  every  perfon  ac- 
.qiva^nte4,witb  hi^^^ry.  and  geography  accounts 
)()X)ifcif  .^bfolutely  qert^*     When  a  number 
.»f;P?itfoo8,  not  ^^<aing.in  concert,  having  np 
intermit  ito  difgiiife  tj>e  truth,  .an4  fufficient 
Judges. of, that. jowbicji  they.bear.  teftimony, 
concur  in  making  the  fame  report,    it  would 
be  accounted   madnefs  not   to  believe  them* 
Nay,  when  a  number  of  witneflcs,  feparately 
examined,  apd  havipg  ha4  no  opportunity  to 
concert  a  plan  befprehand,    do  all  agree  in 
their  declaratigns,    we  make  no    fcruple  of* 
yielding  full  faith  to  their   teflimony,  even 
though  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  honefty 
or  Ikill ;  nay,  though  they  be  notorious  both 
for  tnavcry  and  folly :  *  becaufe  the  fidions  of 
-the- human  mind  being  infinite,  it  is  impof-^ 
-fiWe  that  each   of  thefe  witnefles  fliould,  by 
mere  accident,  devife  jthe  very  fame  circum- 
ibtnce^s  if  therefore  their  declarations  con-« 

I  cur^ 
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cur^  this  is  a  certain  proofs  that  there  is  no 
fi<5lion  in  the  cafe,  and  that  they  all  fpeak 
from  real  experience  and  knowledge.  The 
inference  we  form  on  thefe  occafions  is  fup- 
ported  by  arguments  drawn  from  bur  expe- 
rience ;  and  all  arguments  of  this  fort  are  re-' 
folvable  into  the  principles  of  common  fenfe« 
In  general^  it  will  be  found  true  of  all  our 
reafonings  concerning  teftimony,  that  they 
.  are  founded,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
upon  inftindlive  convidtion  or  inftinftive  af- 
fcnt ;  fo  that  he  who  has  refolved  to  believe 
nothing  but  what  he  can  give  a  reafon  for, 
can  never,  confiftently  with  this  refolution, 
believe  any  thing,  either  as  certain  or  as  pro* 
bable,  upon  the  teftimony  of  other  men. 


s    is    C    T       IX. 

Conclujion  of  this  Chapter. 

^TpH  E  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
^  the  above  induftion,  would  perhaps  be 
admitted  by  fome  to  be  felf-evident,  or  at 
leaft  to  ftand  in  no  great  need  of  illuftra^ 
tion  ;  to  others  it  might  have  been  proved  a 
priori  in  very  few  words  j  but  to  the  greater 

part 
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part  of  readers,  a  detail  of  particulars  may  be 
neceffary,  in  order  to  produce  ihz,t^eady  and 
well-grounded  conviSlion  which  it  is  our  ambi^ 
tion  to  eftablifh. 

The  argument  a  priori  might  be  compre- 
hended in  the  following  words*  If  there  be 
any  creatures  in  human  (hape,  who  deny 
the  diilindtion  between  truth  and  falfhood, 
or  who  are  unconfcious  of  that  diflindlion, 
they  are  far  beyond  the  reach,  and  below  the 
notice,  of  philofophy,  and  therefore  have  no 
concern  in  this  inquiry*  Whoever  is  fenfible 
of  that  di(lin<ftion,  and  is  willing  to  acknow^ 
ledge  it,  muft  confefs,  that  truth  is  fome-^ 
thing  fixed  and  determinate,  depending  not 
upon  man,  but  upon  the  Author  of  nature* 
The  fundamental  principles  of  truth  muft 
therefore  reft  upon  their  own  evidence,  per- 
ceived intuitively  by  the  underftanding.  If 
they  did  not,  if  reafoning  were  neceffary  to 
enforce  them,  they  muft  be  expofed  to  per- 
petual viciffitude,  and  appear  under  a  diffe- 
rent form  in  every  individual,  according  to 
the  peculiar  turn  and  character  of  his  rea- 
foning powers*  Were  this  the  cafe,  no  man 
could  know,  of  any  propofition,  whether  it 
were  true  or  falfe,  till  after  he  had  heard. all 
the  arguments  that  had  been  urged  for  and 
againft  it;  and^  even  then,  he  could  not 
know  with  certainty,  whether  he  had  heard 
all  that  could  be  urged:  future  difput^ivt^ 

1 2  im^X 
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might  overturn  the  former  arguments,  and 
produce  new  ones,  to  continue  unanfwered 
for  a  while,  a,nd  then  fubmit,  in  their  turn, 
to  their  fucceflbrs.  Were  this  the  cafe,  there 
could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  appeal  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  even  as  in  ailate 
of  nature  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  the  law; 
every  man  would  be  •'  a  law  unto  himfelf,'*  noc 
in  morals  only,  but  in  fcience  of  every  kind^ 

We  fometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limits 
prefcribed  to  human  capacity.  Hitherto Jbah 
thou  came,  and  no  Jurther,  feems  a  hard  pro- 
hibition, when  applied  to  the  operations  of 
mind.  But  as,  in  the  material  world,  it  iji 
to  this  prohibition  man  owes  his  fecurity 
and  exiftence ;  fo,  in  the  immaterial  fyftera^ 
it  is  to  this  we  owe  our  dignity,  our  virtue, 
and  our  happrnefe.  A  beacon  blazing  from 
a  well-known  promontory  is  a  welcome  ob-  ^ 
jfeft  to  the  bewildered  mariner )  who  is  fo 
far  from  repining  that  he  has  not  the  bene-^^ 
ficial  light  in  his  own  keeping,  that  he  is 
fenlible  its  utility  depends  on  its  being  placed 
on  the  firm  land,  and  committed  to  the  care 
of  others  • 

We  have  now  proved,  that  *^  except  we 
'*  believe  many  things  without  proof,  we 
**  never  can  believe  any  thing  at  all;  for 
•*  that  all  found  reafoning  muft  ultimately 
*^  ceil  on  the  principles  of  common  fenfe, 

"that 
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thatis>  on  priaclples  Intuitively  certain, 
or  intuitively  probable ;  and^  confequently, 
^^  that  common  fenfe  is  the  ultimate  judge 
^*  of  truth,  to  which  reafon  muft  continu- 
•*  ally  ad  in  fubordination  *".  To  common 
fenfe,  therefore,  all  truth  muft  be  conform* 
able ;  this  is  its  fixed  and  invariable  ftandard. 
And  whatever  contradifts  common  fenfe,  or 
is  inconfiftent  with  that  ftandard,  though 
fupported  by  arguments  that  are  deemed  un- 
anfwerable,  and  by  names  that  are  celebrated 
by  all  the  critics,  academies,  and  potentates 
on  earth,  is  not  truth,  but  falfhood.  In  a 
word,  the  didlates  of  common  fenfe  are,  in 
refpedk  to  human  knowledge  in  general,  what 
the  axioms  of  geometry  are  in  refpedt  to 
mathematics :  on  the  fuppofition  that  thofe 
axioms  are  falfe  or  dubious,  all  mathemati- 
cal reafoning  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  diftates  of  common  fenfe 
are  erroneous  or  deceitful,  all  fcience,  truth, 
and  virtue  are  vain. 

I  know  not  but  it  may  be  urged  as  an  ob- 
jeflion  to  this  doftrine,  that,  if  we  grant 
common  fenfe  to  be  the  ultimate  judge  ia 
all  difputes,  a  great  part  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern philofophy  becomes  ufelefs.  I  admit 
the  objedion  with  all  my  heart,  in  its  full 
force,  and  with  all  its  confequences ;  and 
yet  I  muft  repeat,  that  if  common  fenfe  be 

fup- 

^.See.part  i«  chap,  itiub.fia. 
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fuppofed  fallacious^  all  knowledge  is  at  an 
end;  and  that  even  a  demonftratioii  of  the 
fallacy  would  itfelf  be  fallacious  and  frivo- 
lous. For  if  the  diftates  of  my  nature  de- 
ceive me  in  one  cafe,  how  fliall  I  know  that 
they  do  not  deceive  me  in  another  ?  When  a 
philofopher  demonftrates  to  me,  that  matter 
cxifts  not  but  in  my  mind,  and,  independent 
on  me  and  my  faculties,  has  no  exiftence  at 
all ;  before  1  admit  his  dcmonftraiion,  I  mufl 
diflbelieve  all  iijy  fenfes,  and  diftruft  every 
principle  of  belief  within  me :  before  I  ad- 
mit his  demonftration,  I  muft  be  convinced, 
that  I  and  all  mankind  are  fools;  that  our 
Maker  made  us  fuch,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning intended  to  impofe  on  us;  and  that 
it  was  not  till  about  the  fix-thoufandth  year 
of  the  world  when  this  impofture  was  dif- 
covered ;  and  then  difcovered,  not  by  a  di- 
vine revelation,  not  by  any  rational  invefti- 
gation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  not  by  any  in- 
ference from  previous  truths  of  acknowledg- 
ed authority,  but  by  a  pretty  play  of  Eng-^ 
lifh  and  French  words,  to  which  the  learned 
have  given  the  name  of  metaphyfical  rea- 
foning.  Before  I  admit  this  pretended  de- 
monftration,  I  muft  bring  myfelf  to  believe 
what  I  find  to  be  incredible;  which  feems 
to  me  not  a  whit  lefs  difficult  than  to  per* 
form  what  is  impoffible.     And  when  all  this 

18 
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is  done,  if  it  were  poflible  that  all  this  could 
be  done,  pray  what  is  fcience,  or  truth,  or 
falfliood  ?  Shall  I  believe  nothing  ?  or  (hall 
I  believe  every  thing  ?  Or  am  I  capable  ei-  * 
ther  of  belief,  or  of  difbelief  ?  or  do  I  ex- 
ift  ?  or  is  there  fuch  a  thing  as  exiftence  ? 

The  end  of  all  fcience,  and  indeed  of  every 
ufeful  purfuit,  is  to  make  men  happier,  by 
improving  them  in  wifdom  and  virtue.     I 
beg  leaye  to  afk,  whether  the  prefent  race  of 
men  owe  any  part  of  their  virtue,  wifdom, 
or  happinefs,  to  what    metaphyficians  have 
written   in    proof   of  the  non-exiftence   of 
matter,  and  the  neceflity  of  human  actions? 
If  it  beanfwered.  That  our  happinefs,  wif- 
dom,  and  virtue,  are  not  at   all  aiFefted  by 
fuch  controveriies,  then  I  muft  affirm,  that 
all  fuch  controverfies  are  ufelcfs.     And  if  it 
be  true,  that  they  have  a   tendency  to  pro- 
mote wrangling,  which  of  all  kinds  of  con- 
verfation    is    the    moft  unpleafant,  and   the 
moil  unprofitable ;  or  vain  polemical  difqui- 
fition,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
wafte  of  tip[)e,  and  proftitution  of  talents; 
or  fcepticifm,  which   tends   to   make  a  man 
uncomfortable  in  himfelf,  and  unferviceable 
toothers  : — then  I  muft  affirm,  that  all  fuch 
controverfies  are  both  ufelefs  and  mifchiev- 
ous;  and  that  the  world  would    be    more 

wife,  more  virtuous,  and  more  happy,  with- 
out 
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out  them*.— But  it  Is^  faid,  that  they  imptoVfc 
the  underftanding^    and  render  it  mtyrt  ca«* 
fable   of  difcovcring    truth,  and   detecting 
error.     Be  it  fo : — but  though  bars  and  locki$ 
render  our  houfes  fecure;  and  though  accote^- 
nefs    of  hearing   and  feeling  be  a  valuable 
endowment ;  it  will  not  follow,  that  thibves 
are  a  public  bleiling  i  or  that  the  man  is  in^ 
titled  to  my   gratitude,  who   quickens  my 
touch  and  hearing,  by  putting  out  my  eyes,    . 
It  is  further  faid,  that  fuch  controvcriics 
make  us  fenfible  of  the  weakncfs  of  human 
reafon,  and  the  imperfedtion  of  humaa  know- 
ledge ;  and  for  the   fanguinary  principles  of 
bigotry  and  enthufiafm,  fubflitute  the  milky 
ones   of   fcepticifm  and  moderation.     Anfd 
this  is  conceived   to  be  of  prodigious  cimiH 
lument  to  mankind ;  becaufe  a  firm  attaclb- 
ment  to  religion,  which   a   man  may   caM 
bigotry    if  he  pleafes,    doth  often  give  rife 
to  a  perfecuting  fpirit;    whereas    a   perfedl 
indifference  about  it,  which  feme  men  are 
good-natured   enough    to    call   moderatioit^ 
is  a  principle  of  great    good-breeding,   and 
gives  no  fort  of  Jifturbance,  either  in  private 
or  public  life.      This    is  a    plea  on  whick 
our  modern  fceptics  plume  ihemfelves  not 
a  little.     And  who  will  venture    to  arraign 
the  virtue  or  the  fagacity  of  thefc  projec- 
tors ? 
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tor8?  1^0  accorflplifli  fo  g«ae  cffe(ft«  by 
m^dn*  fo  fimple ;  to  prevent  foch  dreadful 
c^alaoii^d  by  fo  inisocent  an  artifice,— do(?s 
it  Aof  difplay  the  perfe<ftion  of  benevolence 
aiid  wifdom  ?  Truly  I  can  hardly  imagirte 
foeh-  another  fchctne,  except  perhaps  the  foU 
te\^iBg.  Suppofe  a  phyfician  of  the  San**- 
grado  fchool,  our  of  :&eal  for  the  intereft  of 
th«  facu-fty,  and  the  public  good,  to  prepare  a 
feill  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  in  thefe 
v^ord^ :  "  That  whereas  good  health,  cfpeci*- 
aHy  when  of  long  flanding,  has  a  tendeii^ 
cy  to  prepare  the  human  frame  for  acute 
and  inftamttiatory  diflempers,  which  havb 
been  known  to  give  extreme  pain  to^tbe 
unhappy  pfatieiH,  and  foflnetimes  eVea 
bring  him  to  the  grave ;  and  wker^t^  t^ 
^*  faid  health,  by  making  us  briiiky  and 
hearty,  and  happy,  is  apt  alfb,  on  fomc 
occafions,  to  make  us  diforderly  and  li- 
eentioas,  to  the  great  detriment  of  glafs 
windows,  lanthorns,  and  watchmen  :  Be 
•*  it  therefore  cnafted,  That  all  the  inhabi- 
**  tants  of  thefe  realms,  for  the  peace  of  go- 

vernnfient,  and  the  repoie  of  the  fubjed:,  be 
compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  their 
bodies  down  to  a  confumptive  habit;  -and 
that  henceforth  no  perfon  prefume  to  walk 
"  abroad  with  a  cane,  on  pain  of  having  his 
•*  head  broke  with  it,  and  being  fct  in  the 
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*  ftocks  for  fix  months;  nor  to  walk  at  all, 
'*  except  with  crutches,   to  be    delivered  at 
**  the    public  cha'-ge  to  each    perfon   who 
**/  makes  affidavit,  that  he  is  no  longer  able 
'^  to  walk  without  them,"  &c.— He  who  can 
eradicate  convidtion  from  the  human  hearty 
may  doubtlefs  prevent  all  the  fatal  cfFedts  of 
enthuiiafm  and  bigotry;    and    if  all  human 
bodies   were  thrown  into  a  confumption,  I 
believe    there  would  be  an   end   of  riot,   as 
well  as  of  inflammatory  difeafes.     Whether 
the  inconveniences,    or  the  remedies,  be  the 
greater  grievance,  might  perhaps  bear  a  quef- 
tion.    Bigotry,  enthufiafm,  and  a  perfecuting 
fpirit,  are   very  dangerous   and  deftrudlivej 
univerfal  fceptitifm,  would,  I   am  fure,    be 
equally  fo,  if  it  were  to  infedt  the  generality 
of  mankind.     But  what  has  religion  and  ra- 
tional convidlion  to  do  with  either  ?  Nothing 
more  than  good  health  has  to  do  with  acute 
diftempers,    and  rebellious  infurreftions ;  or 
than  the  peace  of  government,  and  tranquilli- 
ty of  the  fubjedl,  have  to  do  with  a  gradual 
decay  of  our  mufcular  flefh.     True   religi- 
on tends  to  make  men  great,  and  good,  and 
happy ;  and  if  fo,  its  dodrines  can  never  be 
too  firmly  believed,   nor  held  in  too  high  ve- 
neration.   And  if  truth  beat    all  attainable 
in   philofbphy,   I  cannot  fee  why  we  (hould 
fcruple  to  receive  it  as  fuch,  when  we  have 

attained 
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attained  it;  nor  how  it  can  promote  candour, 
good -breeding,  and  humanity,  to  pretend  to 
doubt  what  we  do  and  muft  believe,  to  pro- 
fefs  to  maintain  doftrines  of  which  we  arc 
confcious  that  they  fhock  our  underftanding, 
to  differ  in  judgment  from  all  the  world  ex- 
cept a  few  metaphyfical  pedants,  and  to  quef- 
tion  the  evidence  of  thofe  principles  which 
all  other  men  think  the  mod  unqueftionable, 
and  moft  facred.  Convidlion  and  fteadinefs 
of  principle,  is  that  which  gives  dignity, 
uniformity,  and  fpirit,  to  human  conduct,  and 
without  which  our  happinefs  can  neither  be 
lading  nor  fmcere.  It  conftitutes,  as  it  w  re, 
the  vital  ftamina  of  a  great  and  manly  cha- 
radter;  whereas  fcepticifm  betrays  a  weak 
and  fickly  underftanding,  and  a  levity  of 
mind,  from  which  nothing  can  be  expedled 
but  inconfiftence  and  folJy.  In  conjunftioii 
with  ill-nature,  bad  tafte,  and  a  hard  heart, 
fteadinefs  and  ftrong  convidlion  will  doubt- 
lefs  make  a  bad  man,  and  fcepticifm  will 
make  a  worfe:  but  good-nature,  elegant 
tafte,  and  fenfibilitv  of  heart,  when  united 
with  firmnefs  of  mind,  become  doubly  ro- 
fpeiftable  and  lovely ;  whereas  no  man  can 
aft  on  the  principles  of  fcepticifm,  without 
incurring  univerfal  contempt. But  to  re- 
turn : 

Mathc- 
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Mathematicians,  and  natural  philofophers, 
do  in  efiedl  adaiit  the  diftindion  between 
common  CenCo  and  reafon^  as  illuftrated  a- 
bove;  for  they  are  content  to  reft  their  fci- 
ences  either  on  felf-evident  axioms,  or  on 
experiments  warranted  by  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe.  The  philofophers  who  treat 
of  the  mind,  do  alfo  fometimes  profefs  to 
found  their  dodrines  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  :  but  this  profcflion  is  merely  verbal ; 
for  whenever  experience  contradifts  the  fy- 
Aem,  they  queftion  the  authenticity  of  that 
experience,  and  fhow  you,  by  a  mofl  elabo* 
rate  invefligation,  that  it  is  all  a  cheat.  For 
it  is  eafy  to  write  plaudbly  on  any  fubjed, 
and  in  vindication  of  any  dodrine,  when  ei- 
ther the  indolence  of  the  reader,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  composition,  gives  the  writer  an 
opportunity  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ambigui- 
ty of  language.  It  is  not  often  that  men  at- 
tend to  the  operations  of  the  mind^  and 
when  they  do,  it  is  perhaps  with  fome  me- 
taphyfical  book  in  their  hands,  which  they 
read  with  a  refolution  to  admire  or  defpife, 
according  as  the  fafhion  or  their  humour  di- 
reds  them.  In  this  fituation,  or  even  when 
they  are  difpofed  to  judge  impartially  of  the 
writer,  their  attention  to  what  pafles  in  their 
own  mind  is  but  fuperficial,  and  is  very  apt 
to  be  fwayed  by  a  fccret  bias  in  favour  of  fome 

theory. 
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theory.     And  then,  it  is  fometimes  (Kfficult 
to  diftinguifh  between  a  natural  feeling  and  a 
prejudice  of  education;  and  our  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  a  favourite  author  makes  u$ 
diink  it  more  difficult  than  it  really  is^  ^nd 
very  often  leads  us  to  midake  the  one  for  the 
other.     Nay,  the  very  aft  of  ftudying  diicQtu- 
pofes  our  minds   a  little^   and  prevents  that 
free  play  of  the  faculties  from  which  alone 
we  can  judge  with  accuracy  of  their  real  na- 
ture.— Befides,  language,  being  originally  in-    f 
tended  to  anfwer  the  obvious  exigencies  of  . 
life,  and  exprefs  the  qualities  of  matter,  be- 
comes metaphorical  when  applied  to  the  ope«-   | 
rations  of  mind.     Thus   we  talk  metapho- 
rically, when  we  fpeak  of  a  warm  imaginati- 
on, a  found  judgment,  a  tenacious  memjory, 
an  enlarged    underftanding ;    thefe   epithets 
being  originally   and   properly  expreffive  of 
material  qualities.    This  circumflance>  how- 
ever obvious,  is  not  always  attended  to ;  and 
hence  we  are  apt  to  miftake  verbal  analogies 
for  real  ones,  and  to  apply  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter to  the  operations  of  mind ;  and  thus,  by 
the  ihere  delufion  of  words,  are  led  into  error 
before  we  are  aware,  and  while  our  premifes 
iibem^  to  be  altogedier  ufsc^xxeptionahle.     It  is 
a  favourite  maxim  with  Locke,  as  it  was  with 
fome  ancient  philofophers,  that  the  human 
£>alj^  previous  to  educatiop,  islUJo:  a.  piece  of 
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white  paper,  or  taiula  rafa ;  and  this  fimile, 
harmlefs  as  it  may  appear,  betrays  our  great 
modern  into  feveral  important  miftakes.  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  unlucky  allufionsf 
that  could  have  been  chofen.  The  human 
ibul,  when  it  begins  to  think,  is  not  extend- 
ed, nor  inert,  nor  of  a  white  colour,  nor  inca-* 
pable  of  energy,  nor  wholly  unfurnifhed  with 
ideas,  (for,  if  it  think  at  all,  it  mufl:  have 
fome  ideas,  according  to  Locke's  definition 
of  the  word  *),  nor  as  fufceptable  of  any  one 
impreffion  or  character  as  of  any  other.  In 
what  refpect  then  does  the  human  foul  re- 
iemble  a  piece  of  white  paper  ?  To  this  philo- 
fophical  conundrum  I  confefs  I  can  give  no 
ferious  anfwer. — Even  when  the  terms  we  ufe 
are  not  metaphorical,  the  natural  abftrufenefs 
of  the  fubject  makes  them  appear  fomewhat 
myfterious;  and  we  are  apt  to  confider  them 
as  of  more  fignificancy  than  they  really  are. 
Had  Mr.  Hume  told  the  world  in  plain 
terms,  that  virtue  is  a  fpecies  of  vice,  dark- 
nefs  a  fort  of  light,  and  exiftence  a  kind 
of  non-exiftence,  I  know  not  what  me- 
taphyficians    might     have    thought    of  the 

dif- 

♦  The  word  idea  fcrvcs  bcft  to  (land  for  what  foe  vcr  is  the 
obje^  of  the  underftanding  when  a  man  thinks.— I  have  ufed 
it  to  exprefs  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed 
.about  in  thinking. 

Introduilhn  to  Ejfaj^  on  Human  Underfiandingj  feii,  $• 
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difcovery ;  but  fure  I  am,  no  reader  of  toler- 
able underflanding  would  have  paid  him  any 
compliments  upon  it  *.  But  when  he  fays, 
that  contrariety  is  a  mixture  of  caufation  and 
•refemblance ;  and,  ftill  more,  when  he  brings 
a  formal  proof  of  this  mod  fage  remark,  ne 
impofes  on  us  by  the  folemnity  of  the  expref- 
fion  ;  we  conclude,  that  **  more  is  meant  than 
**  meets  the  ear ;"  and  begin  to  fancy,  not  that 
the  author  is  abfurd  or  unintelligible,  but  that 
we  have  not  fagacity  enough  to   difcover  his 

meaning* 

^  Mr.  Hume  had  faid,  that  the  only  principles  of  con* 
nexion  among  ideas  are  three^  to  \vit,  refemblance^  contiguity 
in  time  or  place,  and  caufe  or  cfre<ft  :  Inquiry  c^cerning  Hu* 
fnan  Vnderjianding^  feCl,  3.  It  afterwards  occured  to  him, 
that  contrary  ideas  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  one  another 
into  the  mind.  But  inflead  of  adding  contrariety  to  the  lift 
of  connecting  principles,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
which  would  have  been  philofophical,  he  afTumes  the  metaphy- 
fician,  and  endeavours  to  prove  his  enumeration  right,  by 
refolving  contrariety,  as  a  fpecies,  into  refemblance  and  caulk, 
tion,  as  genera.  "  Contraft,  or  contrariety,"  fays  he^  **  is  a 
**  connexion  among  ideas,  which  may  perhaps  be  coniidered 
<^  as  a  mixture  of  caufation  and  refemblance.  Where  two 
**  objects  arc  contrary,  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  t,  e,  is 
**  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilatioa 
*'  of  an  objed  implies  the  idea  of  its  former  exigence/'  It 
it  poilible  to  make  any  fenfe  of  this  I  Darknefs  and  light  are 
contrary ;  the  one  deflroys  the  other,  or  is  the  caufe  of  its 
annihilation ;  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  darknefs 
implies  the  idea  of  its  former  exiflence.  .This  is  given  as  a 
proofs  that  darknefs  partly  refembles  lights  and  partly  is  the 
cauie  of  light.  Indeed  !  But^  O  [i  [k  emnia  dixijfit  i  This 
is  a  harmlefi  abfurdity. 
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•meaning.  It  were  tedious  to  reckon  up  one 
half  of  the  .improprieties  and  errors  .which 
have  been. introduced  into  the  philofophy.of 
jhuman  nature,  by.the  indefinite  ^pplicatiop 
.qf  ithe  words,  idea^  tmpr^pn^  perceptfw^ 
•fenfation,  &c.  Nay,  it  is  well  known,  th^ 
-B£iR,KEL£.Y's  pretended  proof  of  ithe  rppfir 
.«xiil:ence  of  matter,  at.whick  compnon  :fen^ 
jftood  agihaft  for  many  years,  has  no  better 
:fountlatioJl»  than  ithe  ambiguous  ufe  of  a 
•word.  "H«  whoconfidersthefe  things,  .will 
not  be  much  difpofed  to  overvalue  metaphyfi- 
cal  truth,  (as  it  is  called)  when  it  happens 
to  contradidl  any  of  the  natural  fentiments 
pf  mankind. 

In  the  laws  of  nature,  when  thoroughly 
undcrftood,  there  appear  no  contradidtions  i 
It  is  only  in  tlie  fyftems  of  philofophe^s 
that  reafon  and  common  fenie  are  at  vari« 
ance.  No  man  of  common  fenfe  ever  did 
or  could  believe,  that  the  horfe  he  faw 
coming  toward  him  at  full  gallop,  was  an 
idea  in  his  mind,  and  nothing  elfe;  no  thief 
was  ever  fuch  a  fool  as  to  plead  in  his  owii 
defence,  that  his  crime  was  neceffary  and 
unavoidable,  for  that  man  is  born  to  pick 
pockets  as  the  fparks  fly  upward.  When 
Reafon  invades  the  rights  of  common  Senfc, 
and  prefumes  to  arraign  that  authority  by 
which  ihe  herfelf  afts,  nonfcnfe  and  confu- 
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fion  muft  of  neceifity  enfue;  fcience  will 
ibon  come  to  have  neither  head  nor  tail^  be* 
ginning  nor  end ;  philofophy  will  grow  con* 
temptible ;  and  its  adherents^  far  from  being 
treated,  as  in  former  times,  upon  the  footing 
of  conjurors,  will  be  thought  by  the  vulgar, 
and  by  every  man  of  fenfe,  to  be  little  better 
than  downright  foob* 


K  PART 
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Illustrations  of  the  pre- 
ceding Doctrine,  with 
Inferences. 

BUT  now  a  difficulty  occurs,  which  it 
is  not  perhaps  eafy  to  folve.  Grant- 
in?  what  is  faid  above  to  be  true :  that  all  le- 
gitimate  reafoning,  whether  of  certain  or  of 
probable  evidence,  does  finally  refolve  itfclf 
into  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which  we 
muft  admit  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  upon 
their  own  authority ;  that  therefore  common 
ienfeis  the  foundation  and  the  ftandard  of  all 
juft  reafoning ;  and  that  the  genuine  fenti- 
ments  of  nature  are  never  erroneous: — yet, 
by  what  criterion  fliall  we  know  a  fentiment 
of  nature  from  a  prejudice  of  education,  a 
didlate  of  common  fenfe  from  the  fallacy  of 
an  inveterate  opinion  ?  Muft  every  principle 

be 
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be  admitted  as  true,  which  we  believe  with- 
out being  able  to  aflign  a  reafon  ?  then  where 
is  our  fecurity  againft  prejudice  and  implicit 
faith  !  Or  muft  every  principle  that  feems 
intuitively  certain,  or  intuitively  probable,, 
be  reafoned  upon,  that  we  may  know  whe-* 
ther  it  be  really  what  it  feems  ?  then  where 
our  fecurity  againft  the  abufe  fo  much  in- 
lifting  on,  of  fubjeding  common  fcnfe  to  the 
teft  of  reafoning!— At  what  point  muft  rei-* 
fon  ftop  in  its  inveftigations,  and  the  di<ftated 
of  common  fenfe  be  admitted  as  deciiive  and 
£nal? 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  Co  little  attended  to :  for  a  fuU 
and  fatisfadtory  difcufHon  of  it  would  do  mor6 
real  fervice  to  the  philofophy  of  human  na* 
ture,  than  all  the  fyUcms  of  logic  in  the 
world ;  would  at  once  exalt  pneumatology 
to  the  dignity  of  fcience,  by  fettling  it  on 
a  firm  and  unchangeable  foundation;  and 
would  go  a  great  way  to  banifh  fophiftry 
from  fcience,  and  rid  the  world  of  fcepti- 
cifm.  This  is  indeed  the  grand  defidera- 
tum  in  logic ;  of  no  lefs  importance  to  the 
moral  fciences,  than  the  difcovery  of  the 
longitude  to  navigation.  That  I  ftiall  fully 
fblve  this  difficulty,  I  am  not  fo  vain,  nor  fo 
ignorant,  as  to  imagine.  But  I  humbly 
hope  I  (hall  be  able  to  throw  fome  light  oa 

K2  the 
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the  fubjeft,  and  contribute  a  little  to  faci- 
litate the  progrefs  of  thofe  who  may  here- 
after engage  in  the  fame  purfuit.  If  I  can 
accomplifti  even  this,  I  fliall  do  a  fervice  to 
truth,  philofophy,  and  mankind :  if  I  ftiould 
be  thought  to  fail,  there  is  yet  fomething  me- 
ritorious in  the  attempt.  To  have  fet  the 
example,  may  be  of  confequence. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  condudt  the  reader  to 
the  conclufion  I  have  come  to  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  by  the  fame  fteps  that  led  me  thither ; 
a  method  which  I  prefume  will  be  more 
p^rfpicuous,  and  more  fatisfying,  than  if 
I  were  firft  to  lay  down  a  theory,  and  then 
aflign  the  reafons.  By  the  way,  I  cannot 
help  expreffing  a  wifh,  that  this  method  of 
inveftigation  were  lefs  uncommon,  and  that 
philofophers  would  fometimes  explain  to   u$« 

not  only  their  difcoveries,  but  alfo  the  pro- 
cefs  of  thought  and  experiment,  whether  ac- 
cidental or  intentional,  by  which  they  were 
led  to  them. 

If  the  boundary  of  Reafon  and  Common 
Senfe  had  never  been  fettled  in  any  fcience, 
I  would  abandon  my  prefent  fcheme  as  al- 
together defperate.  But  when  I  refledl,  that 
in  fome  of  the  fciences  it  has  been  long  fet*- 
tied,  with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  and  to  uni- 
verfal  fatisfadlion,  1  conceive  better  hopes; 
and  flatter  myfelf,    that  it  may  perhaps  bo 

poflible 
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poffible  to  file  it  even  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
mind.  The  fciences  in  which  this  boundary 
has  been  long  fettled  and  acknowledged,  are, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  more  truth  has  been 
difcovcred  in  thofe  fciences  than  in  any  other. 
Now,  there  is  not  a  more  efFe<ftual  way  of 
learning  the  rules  of  any  art,  than  by  attend* 
ing  to  the  praftice  of  thofe  who  have  per- 
formed in  it  moft  fuccefsfully :  a  maxim 
which,  I  fuppofe,  is  no  lefs  applicable  to  the 
art  of  inveftigating  truth,  than  to  the  me- 
chanical and  the  fine  arts.  Let  us  fee,  then^ 
whether,  by  attending  to  the  pradtice  of  ma- 
thems^ticians  and  natural  philofophers, as  con- 
trafted  with  the  practice  of  thofe  who  have 
treated  of  the  human,  mind,  we  can  make 
any  difcoveries  preparatory  to  the  folution  of 
this  difficulty. 


CHAR 
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Mathematicians,  and  natural  philofophers, 
do  in  efie<ft  adoiit  the  diflindlion  betweea 
common  feafe  and  reafon^  as  illuftrated  a- 
bovej  for  they  are  content  to  reft  their  fci* 
ences  either  on  felf-evident  axioms,  or  00 
experiments  warranted  by  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe.  The  philofophers  who  treat 
of  the  mind,  do  alfo  fometimes  profefs  to 
found  their  doctrines  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  :  but  this  profciHon  is  merely  verbal  ^ 
for  whenever  experience  contradidts  the  iy- 
Aem,  they  queftion  the  authenticity  of  that 
experience,  and  ihow  you,  by  a  moft  elabo* 
rate  inveftigation,  that  it  is  all  a  cheat.  For 
it  is  eafy  to  write  plaufibly  on  any  fubjed^ 
and  in  vindication  of  any  doftrine,  when  ei^ 
ther  the  indolence  of  the  reader,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  compofition,  gives  the  writer  an 
opportunity  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ambigui- 
ty of  language.  It  is  not  often  that  men  at- 
tend to  the  operations  of  the  mind;  and 
when  they  do,  it  is  perhaps  with  fome  mc- 
taphyfical  book  in  their  hands,  which  dicy 
read  with  a  refolution  to  admire  or  defpife^ 
according  as  the  fafhion  or  their  humour  di- 
redls  them.  In  this  fituation,  or  even  when 
they  are  difpofed  to  judge  impartially  of  the 
writer,  their  attention  to  what  paflcs  in  their 
own  mind  is  but  fuperficial,  and  is  very  apt 
to  be  fwayed  by  a  fccret  bias  in  favour  of  fome 

theory. 
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theory.     And  then,  it  is  fometimes  difficult 
to  diftingtdfli  between  a  natural  feeling  and  a 
prejudice  of  education;  and  our  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  a  favourite  author  makes  U9 
diink  it  more  difficult  than  it  really  is^  ^ndi 
very  often  leads  us  to  miftake  the  one  for  the 
other.     Nay,  the  very  aft  of  fludying  difcpm- 
pofes  our  minds   a  little,   and  prevents  that 
free  play  of  the  fa,culties  from  which  alone 
we  can  judge  with  accuracy  of  their  real  na- 
ture.— Befides,  language,  being  originally  in-    [ 
tended  to  anfwer  the  obvious  exigencies  of 
life,  and  exprefs  the  qualities  of  matter,  be- 
comes metaphorical  when  applied  to  the  ope- 
rations of  mind.     Thus   we  talk  metaphe* 
rically,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  warm  imaginati- 
on,, a  found  judgment,  a  tenacious  memory, 
an  enlat;ged    underftanding ;   thefe  epithets 
being  originally   and   properly  expreffive  of 
material  qualities.    This  circumllance,  how- 
ever obvious,  is  not  always  attended  to ;  and 
hence  we  are  apt  to  miftake  verbal  analogies 
for  real  ones,  and  to  apply  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter to  the  operations  of  mind ;  and  thus,  by 
the  ihere  delulion  of  words,  are  led  into  error 
before  we  are  aware,  and  while  our  premifes 
iipem^  to  be  altogether  upexceptionahle.     It  is 
a  favourite  maxim  with  Logke,  as  it  was  with 
fome  ancient  philofophers,  that  the  human 
£^  pceviptt$  to  ed^c^ioAf  U  UkP  a.  piece  of 
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white  paper,  or  tabula  rafa ;  and  this  fimile, 
harmlefs  as  it  may  appear,  betrays  our  great 
modern  into  feveral  important  miilakes.  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  moil  unlucky  allufions 
that  could  have  been  chofen.  The  human 
(oul,  when  it  begins  to  think,  is  not  extend- 
ed, nor  inert,  nor  of  a  white  colour,  nor  inca<^ 
pable  of  energy,  nor  wholly  unfurnifhed  with 
ideas,  (for,  if  it  think  at  all,  it  muft  havd 
fomc  ideas,  according  to  Locke's  defitiition 
of  the  word  *),  nor  as  fufceptablc  of  any  one 
impreffion  or  character  as  of  any  other.  In 
what  refpect  then  does  the  human  foul  re- 
fcmble  a  piece  of  white  paper  ?  To  this  philo- 
fophical  conundrum  I  confefs  I  can  give  no 
ferious  anfwer, — Even  when  the  terms  we  ufe 
are  not  metaphorical,  the  natural  abftrufenefs 
of  the  fubject  makes  them  appear  fomewhat 
myfterious;  and  we  are  apt  to  confider  them 
as  of  more  fignificancy  than  they  really  are. 
Had  Mr.  Hume  told  the  world  in  plain 
terms,  that  virtue  is  a  fpecies  of  vice,  dark- 
nefs  a  fort  of  light,  and  exiftence  a  kind 
of  non-exiftence,  I  know  not  what  me- 
taphyficians    might     have    thought    of  the 

dif- 

♦  The  word  idea  (crvcs  bcft  to  ftand  for  whatfoever  is  the 
obje^  of  the  underdanding  when  a  man  thinks.— -I  have  ukd 
it  to  exprefs  whatever  it  u  which  the  mind  cdn  be  employed 
.about  in  thinking. 

JntroduOion  to  Ejfay  on  Human  Underftandlng^  feCf.  S- 
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difcQvery ;  but  fure  I  am,  no  reader  of  toler- 
able underftanding  would  have  paid  him  any 
compliments  upon  it  *.  But  when  he  hys, 
that  contrariety  is  a  mixture  of  caufation  and 
refemblance ;  and,  Aill  more,  when  he  brings 
a  formal  proof  of  this  moft  fage  remark,  nc 
impofes  on  us  by  the  folemnity  of  the  expref- 
fion ;  we  conclude,  that  ^'  more  is  meant  than 
*'  meets  the  ear  ;*'  and  begin  to  fancy,  not  that 
the  author  is  abfurd  or  unintelligible,  but  that 
we  have  not  fagacity  enough  to   difcover  his 

meaning. 

*  Mr.  HuM£  had  faid,  that  the  only  principles  of  con* 
nexion  among  ideas  are  three^  to  wit^  refemblance,  contiguity 
in  time  or  place^  and  caufe  or  effe^  :  Inquiry  concerning  Hu» 
^an  Underfiandingy  fe£l.  3.  It  afterwards  occured  to  him, 
that  contrary  ideas  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  one  another 
into  the  mind.  But  inflead  of  adding  contrariety  to  the  liil 
of  conneding  principles,  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
which  would  have  been  philofophical,  he  afliimes  the  metaphy- 
fician,  and  endeavours  to  prove  his  enumeration  right,  by 
refolving  contrariety,  as  a  fpecies,  into  refemblance  and  caula. 
tion,  as  genera.  "  Contraft,  or  contrariety,"  fays  he,  *'  is  a 
''  connexion  among  ideas,  which  may  perhaps  be  coniidered 
<'  a^  a  mixture  of  caufation  and  refemblance.  Where  two 
"  objedts  are  contrary,  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  i,  e.  1% 
**  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilatioa 
*'  of  an  objedl  implies  the  idea  of  its  former  exigence."  It 
k  podible  to  make  any  fenle  of  this  I  Darknefi  and  light  are 
contrary ;  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  or  is  the  cauie  of  its 
annihilation ;  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  darknefi 
implies  the  idea  of  its  former  exi/lence.  .This  is  given  as  a 
jiroof,  that  darkne(s  partly  reiembles  light,  and  partly  is  the 
caoie  of  light.  Indeed  !  But^  O  ft  fin  amnta  dix^ct  i  Thb 
is  a  harmlcfi  abfurdity. 
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•meaning.  It  were  tedioua  to  r^I^ofi  ^p  qq^s 
"half  of  the  ,inipropmtic8  and  xrxQK  which 
hzve  been  introduced  into  the  philofophy^qf 
jhuman  nature,  by. the  indefinite  i^pplic^tfop 
.qf  fthe  words^  idea,  impr^^n,  p^fefifmh 
Jenfatkn^  &c.  Nay,  it  is  well  known,  .th^ 
•££<KiK£L£.Y's  pretended  proof  of  (the  :po|ir 
.«xiftence  of  matter,  at.  which  <:ompipn  Spx^^ 
iilood  agihaft  for  many  .years,  'has  no  better 
^oundatiofil,  than  ithe  ambiguous  ufe  of  .a 
cword.  He  who  confiders  i theie  things,  .MriU 
not  be  much  difpofcd  to  overvalue  metaphyfi- 
cal  truth,  (as  it  is  called)  when  it  happens 
to  contradidl  any  of  the  natural  fentiments 
pf  manjkind. 

In  the  laws .  of  nature,  when  thoroughly 
underftood,  there  appear  no  contradidlions  i 
•  It  is  only  in  tlie  fyftems  of  philofppheijs 
that  reafon  and  common  fenfe  are  at  Yari-* 
ance.  No  man  of  common  i<^i\it.  ever  did 
or  could  believe,  tha  t  the  horfe  he  fav^ 
coming  toward  him  at  full  gallop,  was  an 
idea  in  his  mind,  and  nothing  elfe ;  no  thief 
was  ever  fuch  a  fool  as  to  plead  in  his  owii 
defence,  that  his  crime  was  neceflary  and 
unavoidable,  for  that  man  is  born  to  pick 
pockets  as  the  fparks  fly  upward.  When 
Reafon  invades  the  rights  of  common  Senfe, 
and  prefumes  to  arraign  that  authority  by 
which  Ihe  herfelf  afts,  nonfchfe  and  confu- 

fion 
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£on  mufl:  of  neceflity  enfue;  fcience  will 
foon  come  to  have  neither  head  nor  tail^  be- 
ginning nor  end ;  philofophy  will  grow  con- 
temptible ;  and  its  adherents,  far  from  being 
treated,  as  in  former  times,  upon  the  footing 
of  conjurors,  will  be  thought  by  the  vulgar, 
and  by  every  man  of  fenfe,  to  be  little  better 
than  downright  fools* 


PART 
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Illustrations  of  the  pre- 
ceding Doctrine,  with 
Inferences. 

BUT  now  a  difficulty  occurs,  which  it 
is  not  perhaps  eafy  to  folve.  Grant- 
in?  what  is  faid  above  to  be  true ;  that  all  le- 
gitimate  reafoning,  whether  of  certain  or  of 
probable  evidence,  does  finally  refolve  itfelf 
into  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which  wc 
muft  admit  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  upon 
their  own  authority;  that  therefore  common 
ienfeis  the  foundation  and  the  (landard  of  all 
juft  reafoning ;  and  that  the  genuine  fenti- 
ments  of  nature  are  never  erroneous: — yet, 
by  what  criterion  fliall  we  know  a  fentiment 
of  nature  from  a  prejudice  of  education,  a 
didlate  of  common  fenfe  from  the  fallacy  of 
an  inveterate  opinion  ?  Muft  every  principle 

be 
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be  admitted  as  true,  which  we  believe  with- 
out being  able  to  afHgn  a  reafon?  then  where 
is  our  fecurity  againft  prejudice  and  implicit 
faith  !  Or  muft  every  principle  that  feems 
intuitively  certain,  or  intuitively  probable,, 
be  reafoned  upon,  that  we  may  know  whe-* 
ther  it  be  really  what  it  feems  ?  then  where 
our  fecurity  againft  the  abufe  fo  much  in- 
lifting  on,  of  fubjeding  common  fcnfe  to  the 
teft  of  reafoning!— At  what  point  muft  rei-* 
ion  ftop  in  its  inveftigations,  and  the  di<ftated 
of  common  fenfe  be  admitted  as  deciiive  and 
£nal? 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  mat- 
ter  has  been  Co  little  attended  to :  for  a  fuU 
and  iatisfadtory  difcufHon  of  it  would  do  more 
real  fervice  to  the  philofophy  of  human  na* 
tore,  than  all  the  fyAcms  of  logic  in  the 
world;  would  at  once  e^lt  pneumatology 
to  the  dignity  of  fcience,  by  fettling  it  on 
a  firm  and  unchangeable  foundation;  and 
would  go  a  great  way  to  banifh  fophiftry 
from  fcience,  and  rid  the  world  of  fcepti- 
cifm.  This  is  indeed  the  grand  defidera- 
tum  in  logic ;  of  no  lefs  importance  to  the 
moral  fciences,  than  the  difcovery  of  the 
longitude  to  navigation.  That  I  ftiall  fully 
{blve  this  difficulty,  I  am  not  fo  vain,  nor  fo 
ignorant,  as  to  imagine.  But  I  humbly 
hope  I  (hall  be  able  to  throw  fome  light  oa 

Ka  the 
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the  fubjeft,  and  contribute  a  little  to  faci- 
litate the  progrefs  of  thofc  who  may  here- 
after engage  in  the  fame  purfuit.  If  I  can 
accomplifh  even  this>  I  fliall  do  a  fervice  to 
truths  philofophy,  and  mankind :  if  I  fliould 
be  thought  to  fail,  there  is  yet  fomething  me- 
ritorious in  the  attempt.  To  have  fet  the 
example,  ,may  be  of  confequence. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  condudt  the  reader  to 
the  conclufion  I  have  come  to  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  by  the  fame  fteps  that  led   me  thither ; 
a  method  which    I   prefume  will  be  more 
p^rfpicuous^    and  more    fatisfying,    than  if 
I  were  firft  to  lay  down  a  theory,  and  then 
aflign  the  reafons.     By  the  way,   I   cannot 
help  expreifing  a  wifh,  that  this  method  of 
inveftigation  were  lefs  uncommon^  and  that 
philofophers  would  fometimes  explain  to   usu 
not  only  their  difcoveries,  but  alfo  the  pro- 
cefs  of  thought  and  experiment,  whether  ac- 
cidental or  intentional,  by  which  they  were 
led  to  them. 

If  the  boundary  of  Reafon  and  Common 
Senfe  had  never  been  fettled  in  any  fcience, 
I  would  abandon  my  prefent  fcheme  as  al- 
together defperate.  But  when  I  refledl,  that 
in  fome  of  the  fciences  it  has  been  long  fet*- 
tied,  with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  and  to  uni- 
verfal  fatisfadlion,  1  conceive  better  hopes; 
and  flatter  myfelf,    that  it  may  perhaps  be 

poflible 
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poffible  to  file  it  even  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
mind.  The  fciences  in  which  this  boundary 
has  been  long  fettled  and  acknowledged,  are, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy  5  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  more  truth  has  been 
difcovcred  in  thofe  fciences  than  in  any  other. 
Now,  there  is  not  a  more  efFeftual  way  of 
learning  the  rules  of  any  art,  than  by  attend-- 
ing  to  the  pradtice  of  thofe  who  have  per* 
formed  in  it  moft  fuccefsfuUy :  a  maxim 
which,  I  fuppofe,  is  no  lefs  applicable  to  the 
art  of  inveftigating  truth,  than  to  the  me- 
chanical and  the  fine  arts.  Let  us  fee,  then^ 
whether,  by  attending  to  the  pradtice  of  ma- 
thetnsiticians  and  natural  philofophers,  as  con- 
trafted  with  the  practice  of  thofe  who  have 
treated  of  the  human,  mind,  we  can  make 
any  difcoveries  preparatory  to  the  folution  of 
this  difficulty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        I. 


Confirmation  of  tins  'Theory  from  the  PraSiice  ef 
Mathematicians  and  Natural  PhUofopbers. 


SECT.      I. 

nn  HAT  the  difdndion  between  Reaiba 
^  and  Common  Senfe,  as  here  explainedp 
is  acknowledged  by  mathematicians^  we  have 
already  fhown*.  They  have  been  wilp 
enough  to  trufl  to  the  dictates  of  common 
fenfe,  and  to  take  that  for  truth  which  they 
were  under  a  necefTity  of  believing,  even 
though  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  prove  it 
by  argument.  When  a  mathematician  ar- 
rivesy  in  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning,  at  a 
principle  which  he  muft  believe,  and  which 
is  of  itfelf  fo  evident,  that  no  arguments 
could  either  illuftrate  or  enforce  it,  he  then 
knows,  that  his  reafon  can  carry  him  no 
further,  and  he  (its  down  contented :  and  if 
he  can  fatisfy  himfelf,   that  the  whole  inve- 

iligation 

*  Sfc  part  1.  chap.  2*  fcA.  x. 
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ftigation  is  fairly  conduced,  and  does  indeed 
ternainate  in  this  felf-evident  principle,  he  is 
perfuaded,  that  his  conclufion  is  true»  and 
cannot  poflibly  be  falfe.  Whereas  the  modern 
fceptics,  from  a  ftrangc  Conceit,  that  the  dic- 
tates of  their  underftanding  are  fallacious,  and 
that  nature  has  hcf  roguiOi  emiflaries  in  every 
corner,  commiflioncd  and  fworn  to  play  tricks 
tvith  poor  mortals,  cannot  find  ih  their  heart 
to  admit  any  thing  as  truth,  upon  the  baf6 
authority  of  their  common  fenfe.  It  is 
doubtlefs  a  great  advantage  to  geometry,  that 
its  firfl  principles  are  fo  few,  its  ideas  fo  di- 
ftinft,  and  its  language  fo  definite.  Yet  a 
captious  and  paradoxical  wrangler  might, 
by  dint  of  fophiftry,  involve  the  principles 
even  of  this  fcience  in  confufion,  provided 
he  thought  it  worth  his  while*.  But  geo- 
metrical paradoxes  would  not  roufe  the  at- 
tention of  the  public ;  whereas  moral  para* 
doxes,  when  men  begin  to  look  about  for  ar- 
guments in  vindication  of  impiety,  debau- 
chery, and  injuftice,  become  wonderfully 
interefting,  and  can  hardly  fail  of  a  power- 
ful and  numerous  patronage.  The  corrupt 
judge;  the  proftitated  courtier;  the  ftatef- 

♦*  The  author  of  the  Treat ife  of  Human  Naturi\aA  a^hially 
attempted  this  in  his  fird  volume  :  but  findine^  no  doubt,  that 
the  public  would  not  take  any  concern  in  that  part  o^  his  fy* 
fiem,  he  has  not  republiihed  it  in  hisEssAts. 
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man  who  enriches  himfelf  by  the  plunder 
and  blood  of  his  country ;  the  pettifogger, 
who  fattens  on  the  fpoils  of  the  fatherlefs 
and  widow ;  the  oppreflbr,  who,  to  pamper 
his  own  beaftly  appetite,  abandons  the  de« 
ferving  peafant  to  beggary  and  defpair ;  the 
hypocrite,  the  debauchee,  the  gamefter,  the 
blafphemcr, — prick  up  their  ears  when  they 
are  told,  that  a  celebrated  author  has  written 
a  book  full  of  fuch  comfortable  do<Srines  as 
the  following  :— That  juftice  is  not  a  natural, 
but  an  artificial  virtue,  depending  wholly  on 
the  arbitrary  inftitutions  of  men*,  and,  pre- 
vious to  the  eftablifliment  of  civil  fociety, 
hot  at  all  incumbent: — ^That  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  corporeal  virtues,  are  all  of  the  fame 
kind  t  >  in  other  words.  That  to  want  ho- 
toefty,  to  want  undcrftanding,  and  to  want  a 
leg,  are  equally  theobjedls  of  moral  difappro- 
tbation ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  more  a 
man's  duty  to  be  grateful  or  pious,  than  to 
have  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  thcftrcngth  and 
beauty  of  Achilles : — ^That  every  human  ac- 
tion is  neceffary,  and  could  not  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  $  : — That  when  we 
fpeak  of  power  as  an  attribute  of  any  be- 
ing, God  himfelf  not  excepted,  we  ufe  worda 

with* 

*  Trealiie  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  37, 

f  Ibid  vol.  3.  part  3.  k&.  4. 

%  Hume's  UTa^f,  vol.  a.  p.  91.  edit.  1767. 
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without  meaning: — ^That  we  can  form  n^ 
idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with 
any  power,  much  lefs  of  one  endued  with 
infinite  power ;  and  that  we  can  never  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  any  objeA,  or  quality 
of  an  objeft,  exifts,  of  which  we  cannot  form 
an  idea  * : — That  it  is  unreafonable  to  believe 
God  to  be  infinitely  wife  and  good,  while 
there  is  any  evil  or  diforder  in  the  univerfe; 
and  that  we  have  no  good  reafon  to  think, 
that  the  univerfe  proceeds  from  a  caufef  :— 
That  the  external  material  world  does  not 
exift  ij; ;  and  that  if  the  external  world  be 
once  called  in  doubt  as  to  its  exigence,  we 
ihall  be  at  a  lofe  to  find  arguments  by  which 
we  may  prove  the  Being  of  God,  or  any  of 
jiis  attributes  H : That  thofe  who  be- 
lieve any  thing  certainly  are  fools  ** ; 
That  adultery  muft  be  pradlifed,  if  men 
would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life ;  that, 
if  generally  pradlifcd,  it  would  foon  ceafe  to 
be  fcandalous ;  and  that,  if  pradlifed  fecrctly 
and  frequently,  it  would   by  degrees  come 

to 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  36a  45a« 
Ice. 

f  Hume's  EiTay  on  a  Particalar  Providence  and  Future 
State. 

X  Berkeley's  and  Hume's  Works  fafim. 

II  Hume's  Eflay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philofopby, 
part  I. 

^^  Treatite  of  Human  HaturC;  vol.  u  p*  468. 
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to  be  thought  no  crime  at  all  *  :-T-That  the 
queAion  concerning  the  fubflance  of  th?  foul 
%$  unintelligible  t : — That  matter  and  ipotipp 
niay  often  be  regarded  as  the  caufe  of 
thought  t : — That  the  foul  of  man  becomes 
every  different  moment  a  different  being  g ; 
fo  that  the  adtions  I  performed  lafl  year,  or 
yefterday,  or  this  morning,  whether  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  are  no  more  imputable  to 
me,  than  the  virtues  of  Ariflides  are  impu?- 
table  to  Nero,  or  the  crimes  of  Nero  to  the 
Man  of  Ross. 

I  i^npw  no  geometrical  axiom»  more  per« 
fpicuous,  more  evident,  more  generally  ac- 
knowledge^, than  this  propofition,  (which 
every  man  believes  of  himfelf,)  "  My  body 
cxifts  i"  yet  this  has  been  denied,  and  vo- 
lumes written  to  prove  it  falfe.  Who  will 
pretend  to  fet  bounds  to  this  fpirit  of  icep* 
ticifm  and  fophiftry  ?  Where  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  can  flop  its  progrefs,  when  it  has 
already  attacked  the  exiftence,  both  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  human  foul  ?  When 
it  denies,  and  attempts  to  difprove  this,  I 
cannot  fee  why  it  may  not  as  well  deny  a 

whole 

•  Hume's  Effays,  vol.  2.  p.  409^  edit.  1767. 
f  Treatife  of  Humaa  Nature^  vol.  1.  p.  434^ 
t  Id,  ibid. 
II  Id.  vol.  I*  p«  48. 
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whole  to  be  greater  than  a  part,  the  radii  of 
the  fame  circle  to  be  equal  to  one  another  ; 
and  aiErm,  that  two  right  lines  do  contain  a 
fpace,  and  that  it  is  poflible  for  the  fame 
^ing  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

Had  our  iceptics  been  confulted  when  the 
firft  geometrical  inilitutions  were  compiled, 
they  would  have  given  a  ftrange  turn  to  the 
face  of  affairs.  They  would  have  demanded 
reaibns  for  the  belief  of  every  axiom ;  and  as 
none  could  have  been  given,  would  have  fu* 
fpecEled  a  fallacy ;  and  probably  (for  the  art 
of  metaphyfical  book-making  is  not  of  diffi- 
cult attainment)  have  made  books  to  prove 
c  priori 9  that  an  axiom,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, cannot  be  true;  or  at  leaft  that  we 
cannot  with  certainty  pronounce  whether  it 
is  fo  or  not.  *'  Take  heed  to  yourfelves, 
'*  gentlemen/  you  are  going  to  lay  th^ 
foundations  of  a  fciencc ;  be"  careful  to 
lay  them  as  deep  as  pofHble.  Let  the 
^'  love  of  doubt  and  difputation  animate 
you  to  invincible  perfeverence.  You  muft 
go  deeper;  truth  (if  there  be  any  fuch 
thing)  loves  profundity  and  darknefs. 
Hitherto  I  fee  you  quite  diftindUy ;  and, 
*'  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumption  againft  your  method  of  opera- 
tion. I  would  not  give  twopence  for 
l^  that  philo/bphy  which  is  obvious  and  in* 

•'  telligible. 
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telHgible*.  Tear  up  that  prejudice,  that 
I  may  fee  what  fupports  it.  I  fee  you  can-' 
not  move  it,  and  therefore  am  violently 
difpofed  to  queflion  its  (lability ;  you  can-* 
**  not  pierce  it,  therefore  who  knows  but  it 
may  be  made  of  unfound  materials  ?  There 
is  no  trufting  to  appearances.  It  is  the 
glory  of  a  philofopher  to  doubt ;  yea,  he 
^*  mult  doubt,  both  when  he  is  doubtful, 
*•  and  when  he  is  not  doubtful  f.  Some- 
**  times,  indeed,  we  philofophers  are  abfo- 
••  lutely  and  neccflarily  determined  to  live, 
^'  and  talk,  and  adt,  like  other  people,  and  to 
*'  believe  the  exiftence  both  of  ourfelves  and 
**  of  other  things :  but  to  this  abfolute  and 
neceflary  determination,  we  ought  not 
to  fubmit,  but  in  every  incident  of  life 
ftill  to  preferve  our  fcepticifm.  Yes,, 
friend,  [  tell  you,  we  ought  ftill  to  do 
what  is  contrary  to  that  to  which  we  are 
abfolutely  and  neceffarily  determined  J.  I 
fee  you  preparing    to  fpeak  5  but  I  tell 

*'  you 

*  Sec  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  4, 

t  '^  A   true  fceptic   will   be  diffident   of  hit   philofbphical 
•<  doubts^  as  well  as  of  bis  pbilofopbical  conviction." 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature  ^  voL  \.  p.  474, 

X  *'  \  dine^  I  play  a  game  at  back-gammon,  I  converlr, 

^'  and  am  merry  with  my  friends/  and  when,   after  three  or 

<^  four  hours  amufiunenty  I  would  return  to  thefe  fpeculations^ 

*•  the/ 
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•*  you  once  for  all,  that  if  you  reafon  or  bc- 
•'  lievc  any  thing  certainly  you  area  fool*. — 
**  Good  Sir,  how  deep  muft  we  dig  ?  Is  not 
**  this  a  fure  foundation?— I  have  no  reafon 
**  to  think  fo,  as  I  cannot  fee  what  is  under  it. 

Then  we  muft  dig  downward  in  infinitum  ! 

— And  why  not  ?  You  think  you  are  ar- 
'*  rived  at  certainty.     This   very  conceit  of 

yours  is  a  proof  that  you   have  not  gone 

deep  enough :  for  you  muft  know,  that 
*•  the  underftanding,  when  it  adls  alone, 
^^  and  according  to  its  moft  general  prin- 
•*  ciples,  entirely  fubverts  itfelf,  and  le^^ves 
^'  not  the  loweft  degree  of  evidence  in  any 

**  pro- 
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^^  they  appear  fo  cold,  fo  drained,  and  Co  ridiculous,  that  I 
'^  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into  them  any  further.  Here 
**  then  I  find  myfelf  abfolutely  and  neceflarily  determined  to 
'^  live,  and  talk,  and  a£t,  like  other  people  in  the  comnjon  af- 
•'  fkirt  of  life."  Treati/e  of  Human  Nature,  voLi.p.^Sj. 

**  In  all  the  incidents  of  life  we  ought  ftill  to  preferve  our 
''  Icepticifm.  If  we  believe  that  fire  warms,  or  water 
**  refrefhes,  'tis  only  becaufe  it  cods  us  too  much  pains  to 
^'  think  otherwifc;.  Nay,  if  we  are  philoibphers,  it  ought 
f*  only  to  be  upon  fceptical  principles." 

Id.  p,  469. 

*  '^  If  I  mud  be  a  fool,  as  all  thofe  who  reafon  or  believo 
'*  any  thing  certainty  are,  my  follies  (hall  at  Icaft  be  natural 
*'  and  agreeable."    Id.  p.  468. 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  exprefHon  makes  it  difficult  to  guefi, 
whether  Mr.  Hume  means,  that  all  who  believe  any  thing  are 
certainly  fools,  or  that  all  are  foals  who  believe  any  thing  /• 
he  certain.—'But  whether  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  the  former 
SQcaoiagiOr  the  Utter,  is  a  thing  of  fmall  concern. 
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•*  propofition,  either  in  philofophy  or  com* 
*'  mon'life*.  This  to  the  illiterate  vulgar 
'^  may  feem  as  great  a  contradidtion  or  para* 
*•  dox,  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of  a  manV 
*•  jumping  down  his  own  throat:  but  wc 
**  whofc  brains  are  heated  with  metaphylic^ 
are  not  ftartlcd  at  paradoxes  or  contradic- 
tions, becaufe  wc  are  ready  to  rejed:  all 
*^  belief  and  reafoning,  and  can  \66k  upon 
*^  no  opinion  tvcn  as  more  probable  or  mo^e 
'*  likely  than  another  f  •  You  are  no  true 
philofopher  if  you  cither  begin  or  end 
your  inquiries  with  the  belief  of  any  things 
-^Well,  Sir,  you  may  doubt  and  difpute  as 
*•  long  as  you  pleafe;  but  I  believe  that  I  am 
**  come  to  a  fure  foundation :  here  therefore 
will  I  begin  to  build,  for  I  am  certain  there 
can  be  no  danger  in  trufting  to  the  ftabi* 
*'  lity  of  that  which  is  immoveable. — Ccr- 
**  tain !  Poor  credulous  fool  I  Hark  ye,  fir* 
**  rah,  you  may  be  what  tKe  vulgar  call  an 
'*  honeft  man,  and  a  good  workman ;  but  I 
am  certain  (I  mean  I  am  in  doubt  whether 

may 
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*  Verbatim  from  Treatife  of  Human  Natarc,  toI.  i.  p. 
464,  465. 

f  '^  The  intenfe  view  of  tliefe  manifold  contradiAioas  ukd 
4*  imperfedVions  in  human  rcafon,  has  fo  wrought  upon  me,  aod 
4*  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to  reje^  all  belief  and 
*'  reafonhigy  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  pro* 
'*  bable  or  likely  than  another. 

"Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  f.  466* 
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*'  I  may  riot  be  certain)    that  you  are  nd 
*'  phtlofopher.  Philofopher  indeed!  to  take 
*'  a  thing  of  fuch  confequence  for  grattted, 
''  without  proof,    without    examination!  I 
**  hold  you  four  to  <fte,  that  I  (hall  demcn- 
••  iliiate  a  priori^    that  thij^  fame  edifice  of 
*^  yours  will  be  good  for  nothing.     I  am  in- 
*'  diffcd  to  think,  that  we  live  in  too  early  a 
'*  period  to  difcover  any  principles  that 
**  V^H  bear  the  examination  of  the  lateft  pof- 
**  terity ;  the  world,  8ir,  '\%  noc  yet  arrived  ait 
^*  thd  years  of  difcretion :  it  will  be  time  e- 
**  liough,  two  or  three  thoufartdd  years  hence, 
^'  ifor  men  to  begin  to  dogmatize,  and  affirm, 
•*  that  two  and  two  are  four,  that  a  triangle 
**  is  not  a  fquare,  that  the  radii  of  the  fame 
*'  circle  are  equal,  that  a  whole  is  greatet 
**  than  one  of  its  parts ;  that  ingratitude  and 
**  murder  are  crimes,  that  benevolence,  juf- 
*'  tice,  arnd  fortitude,  are  virtues;  that   fire 
••  burns,  that  the  fun  ffiines,    that  human 
**  creatures  exift,  or  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
^*  as  exiftence.     Thefc  are  points  which  our 
**  pofterity,  if  they  be  wife,  will  very  pro- 
'*  bably  rejed  *.  Thefe  are  points,  which  if 

'V  they 

*  "  Pcrbapt  wc  are  ftill  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world, 
'^  to  ikj/kostr  any  principles  which  will  bear  the  cxamidation 
"•*  of  the  hlefl  pofterity." 

Treatiff  ofHumgn  N9fMr€^  vol.  i .  /.  473 
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*'  they  do  not  rejeft,  they  will  be  arrant 
**  fools.  This  is  my  judgment^  and  I  ameer- 
*^  tain  it  is  right.  I  maintain,  indeed,  that 
'^  mankind  are  certain  of  nothing :  but  I 
^'  maintain,  notwithft^ding,  that  my  own 
opinions  are  true.  And  if  any  body  is  ill- 
natured  enough  to  call  this  a  contradiction, 
'^  I  proteft:  againft:  his  judgment,  and  once  for 
:''  all  declare,  that  I  mean  not  either  tocon- 
."  tradi(5t  myfelf,  or  to  acknowledge  myielf 
;•*  guilty  of  felf-contradidtion/' 
.  I  am  well  aware,  that  mathematical  cer« 
tainty  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any  fcience 

but 

Some  perhaps  may  blame  me  for  lajring  any  ftrefs  on  de- 
tached fcntences^  and  for  underftanding  thele  (Iroag  ezprefr 
iions  in  a  drift  fignification.  But  it  it  not  ray  intention  to 
take  any  unfair  advantages.  I  (hould  willingly  impute  thelb 
abfurd  fentences  and  exprefllons  to  the  author's  inadTeitency  : 
but  then  I  muft  impute  the  whole  fyftem  to  the  lame  canfe  ; 
for  they  imply  nothing  that  is  not  again  and  again  inculcated, 
cither  diredly  or  sndire^ly,  in  Mr.  Hume's  writings.  It  istroB 
lome  of  them  are  felf  contradidtory,  and  all  of  them  (brongly 
diiplay  the  futility  of  this  pretended  fcience.  But  who  is  to 
blame  for  this  ?  They  who  allow  theinfelves  to  contradid^inat« 
ter  of  fadi,  either  in  converfation  or  writing,  will  find  it  no 
«ary  matter  to  avoid  contradl(EUng  themfelves.— Again>  if  tbis 
Icience  be  fo  nfeklsy  and  if  its  inutility  be  fometimcs  acknow- 
ledged even  by  Mr.  Hume  himfelf,  why,  it  may  be  (aid,  I9 
much  zeal  in  confuting  it  ?  For  this  plain  reaibn,  Becanie  it  ia 
-immoral  and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unprofitable  and  abfurd  s 
and  becaufe,  with  all  its  abfurdity*  it  has  been  approTed  tad 
admired  by  (ciolifb,  fops,  and  profligates  ;  and  been  the  oeca* 
fton  of  much  evil  to  individuab,  and  of  much  detriment  ai  w^ 
as  danger  to  fociety. 
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but  mathematics.  But  I  fuppofei  that  in 
every  fcience^  fome  kind  of  certainty  is  at- 
tainable, or  fomething  at  leaft  fufficient  to 
command  belief:  and  whether  this  reft  on 
felf-evidcnt  axioms^  or  on  the  evidence  of 

fenfe,  memory  or  teftimony,  it  is  ftill  cer- 
tain to  me,  if  I  feel  that  I  muft  believe  it^ 

And  in  every  fcience,  as  well  as  in  geometry, 

I  prefume  it  would  be  confiftent  both  with 

logic  and  with  gdod  fenfe,  to  take  that  for  an    [ 

ultimate  principle y    which  forces  our  belief  by 

its  own  intrinfc  evidence^  and  which  cannot  by 

any  reajoning  be  rendered  more  evident. 


S    £    C    T.      it 

T  N  natural  philofophy,  the  evidence  of 
-*•  fenfe  and  mathematical  evidence  go  hand 
in  handj  arid  the  one  produces  convicfliom 
as  affectually  as  the  other.  A  natural  philo- 
fopher  would  make  a  poor  figure,  (hould  he 
take  it  in  his  head  to  difbelieve  or  diftruft 
the  evidence  of  his  fenfcs.  The  time  was, 
indeed,  when  matters  xver^  on  a  different 
looting;  wheii  phyiical  truths  were  made 
out,  not  by  Experiment  and  obfervation,  bus 
by  dint  of  fyllogifm,  or  in  the  mofe  com- 
pendious Way  of  ipfe  dixit.  But  natural  phi- 
lofophy wai^  then,  what  the  philofophy  of 
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the  mind  in  the  hands  of  our  fceptics  is  now» 
a  fy  ftem  of  fophifms,  contrived  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  falfe  theories. 

That  natural  philofophers  never  queftion 
the  evidence  of  fenfe;  nor  feek  either  to  dif- 
provc  or  to  corredl  it  by  reafoning,  is  a  po- 
lition,  which  to  many  may  at  firft  fight 
feem  difputable.  I  forfce  feveral  objedHons, 
but  (hall  content  myfelf  with  examining  two 
of  the  moft  important.  And  thefe  I  (hall 
fet  in  fuch  a  light,  as  will,  I  hope,  fhow 
them  to  be  inconclufive,  and  at  the  fame 
time  preclude  all  other  objedions. 

I .  Do  we  not,  (it  will  be  faid),  both  in 
our  phyfical  obfervations,  and  in  the  com- 
mon  affairs  of  life,  rejedl  the  evidence  of 
fight,  in  regard  to  the  magnitude,  extenfion, 
figure  and  diftance  of  vifible  objedts,  and 
truft  to  that  of  touch,,  which  we  know  to  be* 
lefs  fallacious?  I  fee  two  buildings  on  the 
top  of  yonder  mountain ;  they  feem  to  my 
eyes  to  be  only  three  or  four  feet  afunder,  of 
a  round  (hape,  and  not  larger  than  my  two 
thumbs :  but  1  have  been  at  the  place,  and  hav- 
ing afcertained  their  diftance,  fize,  and  figure; 
by  touch  or  menfuration,  I  know,  that  they 
are  fquare  towers,  forty  yards  afunder,  and 
Jifty  feet  high.  Do  I  not  in  this  cafe  rejeft 
the  evidence  of  my  fight  as  fallacious,  and 
tf  uft  to  that  of  touch  ?  And  what  is  it  but 

reafoa 
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reafon  that  induces  me  to  do  fo  ?  How  then 
can  it  be  faid,  that  from  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
there  is  no  appeal  to  reafon  ? — It  will  how- 
ever, be  eafy  to  (how^  that  in  this  inftance 
we  diftruft  neither  fight  nor  touch,  but  be* 
lieve  implicitly  in  both  ;  not  becaufe  we  can 
confirm  their  evidence  by  reafoning,-  but  be- 
caufe the  law  of  our  nature  will  not  permit 
us  to  difbelieve  their  evidence. 

Do  you  perceive  thefe  two  objedls  when 
you  fhut  your  eyes  ?  No. — It  is,  then,  by 
your  fight  only  that  you  perceive  thetn  ?  It 
is. — Does  your  fight  perceive  any  thing  in 
thefe  two  objefts,  but  a  certain  vifible  mag- 
nitude, extenfion  and  figure  ?  No. — Do  you 
believe  that  thefe  towers  really  appear  to 
J^our  eyes  round,  three  feet  afunder,  and  of 
the  fize  of  your  thumbs?  Yes,  I  believe 
they  have  that  appearance  to  my  eyes. — And 
do  you  not  alfo  believe,  that,  to  the  eyes  of 
all  men  who  fee  as  you  do,  and  look  at  thefe 
objedls  from  the  place  in  vvhich  you  noW 
ftand,  they  have  the  very  fame  appearance  ? 
I  have  no  reafon  to  think  otherwife.—You 
believe,  then,  that  the  vifible  magnitude, 
diftance  and  fhape,  of  thefe  towers,  is  what 
it  appears  to  be  ?  or  do  you  think  that  your 
eyes  fee  wrong  ?  Be  fure,  the  vifible  magni- 
tude, figure  and  diftance,  are  not  different 
from  what  I  perceive  them  to  bc.-^But  hov^ 

L  2  4o 
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do  you  know,  that  what  you  perceive  by  fight 
either  exifts,  or  is  what  it  appears  to  be?  Not 
by  reafomng,  but  by  inftinift. 

Of  the  vifible  magnitude,  extenfion,  and 
figure,  our  eyes  give  us  a  true  perception.  It 
is  a  law  of  nature.  That  while  vifible  objects 
retire  from  the  eye,  the  vifible  magnitude  be- 
comes lefs  as  the  difiance  becomes  greater  • 
and  the  proportion  between  the  increafing 
difiance  and  the  decreafing  vifible  magnitude 
is  fo  well  known,  that  the  vifible  maguitude 
of  any  given  objedt  placed  at  a  given  difl:ancc, 
may  be  afcertained  with  geometrical  exadlneis. 
The  true  vifible  magnitude  of  objedts  is  therc« 
fore  a  fi;ced  and  determinate  thing ;  that  is» 
the  vifible  magnitude  of  the  fame  objedt,  at 
the  fame  diftance,  is  always  the  fame:  we 
believe,  that  it  is  what  our  eyes  perceive  it  to 
be ;  if  we  did  not,  the  art  of  perfpeftive  would 
be  impoflible ;  at  leaft  we  could  not  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  is  any  truth  in  that  art. 

But  the  objeft  (you  reply)  feems  no  bigger 
I  than  your  thumb  ;  and  you  believe  it  to  be 
fifty  feet  high  :  how  is  that  fenfation  recon- 
cileable  with  this  belief  ?  You  may  eafily  re- 
concile them,  by  rccoUeding,  (what  is  ob- 
vious enough,)  that  the  objedl  of  your  belief 
is  the  tangible  magnitude ;  that  of  your  fcn- 
tatiou,  the  vifible.     The  vifible  magnitude 
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is  a  perception  of  fenfe ;  and  we  have  feen  al- 
ready^ that  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  true,  and 
not  a  fallacious  perception:  the  tangible  mag- 
nitude you  do  not  at  prefent  perceive  by  fenfe; 
you  only  remember  it ;  or  peiliaps  you  infer 
it  from  the  vifible,  in  confequence  of  your 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perfpeftive.    When 
we  fee  a  lump  of  fait  at  a  little  diflance,  we 
may  perhaps  take  it  for  fugar.     Is  this  a  falfe 
ienfation?    is  this  a  proof,  either   that  our 
tafte,  or  that  our  fight  is  fallacious?   No: 
this  is  only  an  erroneous  opinion  formed  upon 
a  true  fenfation.     A  falfe  ienfation  we  can« 
not  fuppofe  it  to  be,  without  fuppofing  that 
taftes   are  perceived  by  the  eyes.     And  you 
cannot  believe  your  opinion  of  the  magnitude 
of  thefe  towers  to  be  a  falfe  fenfation,  except 
you  believe  that  tangible  qualities  are   per- 
ceived by  fight.  When  we  fpeakof  the  mag- 
nitude of  objeds,  we  generally  mean  the  tan- 
gible magnitude,  which  i«  no  more  an  objeft 
of  fight  than  of  hearing.     For  it  is  demon- 
ftrated  in  optics,  that  a  perfon  endued  with 
fight,  but  fo  fettered  from  his  birth  as  to  have 
no    opportunity    of  gaining  experience   by 
touch,  could  never  form  any  didindt  notion 
of  the  diftance,  extenfion,  magnitude,  or  fi- 
gure of  any  thing.     Thefe  are   perceptions, 
aot  of  fight,  but  of  touch.     We  judge  of 

them 
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them  indeed  from  the  vifible  appearaiKre ;  bqt 
it  is  only  in  eonfequence  of  oiir  having  found, 
that  certain  changes  in  the  vifible  appearance 
do  always  accompany,  and  intimate,  certain 
changes  in  the  tangible  diftance,  magnitude, 

i  and  figure*  Vifible  magnitude,  and  tangible 
magnitude,  are  quite  different  things;  the 
former  changes  with  every  change  of  diftance, 
the  latter  is  always  the  fame ;  the  one  is  per-* 
ceived  by  one  fenfe,  the  other  by  another. 
So  that  when  you  fay,  1  fee  a  tower  two  miles 
off,  which  appears  no  bigger  than  my  thumb, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  a  thoufand  tipEies 
bigger  than  my  whole  body ; — your  fenfatioa 
is  perfeftly  confiftent  with   your   belief:  the 

V  contrariety  is  merely  verbal ;  for  the  wordi 
bigger^  in  the  firft  claufe,  refers  to  vifiblC| 
in  the  fecond,  to  tangible  magnitude.  There 
is  here  no  more  real  inconfiftency  than  if  yon 
were  to  fay,  I  fee  a  conical  body  of  a  white 
colour,  and  I  believe  it  to  have  a  fweet  tafte^ 
If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  this^ 
it  muft  arife  from  our  being  more  apt  to  con* 
found  the  objefts  of  fight  and  touch,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  two  fenfes.  As  the  know^ 
Jedge  of  tangible  qualities  is  of  more  confe<r 
quence  to  our  happinefs  and  prefervation^ 
thin  the  knowledge  of  vifibje  appearances^ 
which  in  themfelves  can  do  neither  good 
nqr  harm  j  we  fix  our  principal  attention  on 

the 
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the  tangible  magnitude,  the  vifible  appear- 
ance ferving  only  as  a  fign  by  which  we  judge 
of  it:  the  mind  makes  an  inflantaneous  tran- 
fition  from  the  vifible  appearance,  which  it 
overlooks,  to  the  tangible  quality,  on  which 
it  fixeth  its  attention  ;  and  the  fign  is  as  little 
attended  to,  in  comparifon  of  the  thing  fig- 
nified,  as  the  fhape  of  written  charadlers,  or 
the  found  of  articulate  voices,  in  comparifon 
of  the  ideas  which  the  writer  or  fpeaker  means 
to  communicate.  ' 

But  all  men  (it  may  be  faid)  do  not  thus 
diflingui(h  between  vifible  and  tangible  mag- 
nitude. Many  philofophers  have  affirmed, 
and  the  vulgar  ftill  believe,  that  magnitude 
is  a  fenfation  both  of  fight  and  touch:  thofe 
people,  therefore,  when  fenfible  of  the  di- 
mini(hed  vifible  appearance  of  the  diftant  ob- 
jeft,  mifft  fuppofe,  that  the  perception  they 
receive  by  fight  of  the  magnitude  of  that  ob- 
jedl,  is  really  a  falfe  perception  ;  becaufe  dif* 
ferent  from  what  theyfhould  receive  by  touch, 
or  even  by  fight,  if  the  objeft  were  within 
three  yards  of  thieir  eyes.  At  any  rate,  they 
muft  fuppofe,  that  what  their  fight  perceives 
concerning  magnitudes  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  on  ;  and  therefore  that  their  fight 
is  a  fallacious  faculty. 

Let  this  objection  have  as  much  weight  as 
ypu  plcafe ;  yet  will  it  not  prove,  that  the 

evidence 
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evidence  of  fenfe  may  be  either  confirmed  or 
confuted  by  reafon.  Suppofe  then  1  perceive 
real  magnitude,  both  by  fight  and  touch.  I 
obferve,  that  what  my  fight  perceives  of  mag» 
nitude  is  not  always  confiftent,  either  with  ii- 
lelf,  or  with  the  fcnfations  received  by  touch 
from  the  fame  objedt.  The  fame  man,  with-* 
)n  the  fame  hour,  appears  fix  feet  high,  and 
not  one  foot  hjgh,  according  as  I  view  hiaj 
^t  the  diftance  of  two  yards  or  of  two  miles. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe  ?  both  fenfa-^ 
^ions  I  cannot  believe  ?  for  that  the  man  really 
changes  his  ftature,  is  altogether  incredible, 
I  believe  his  ftature  to  be  always  the  fame } 
and  I  find,  that  fo  my  touch  it  always  ap-« 
pears  the  fame;  and  that,  when  I  look  at 
the  man  ^t  the  diftance  of  a  few  feet,  my  vif 
fible  perception  of  his  magnitude  coincides 
with  piy  tangible  perception.  I  muft  there- 
fore believe,  that  what  my  fight  intimates 
concerning  the  magnitude  pf  diftant  objedls  i^ 
not  to  be  depended  on.  But  whence  arifcs 
^his  belief?  Can  I  prove,  by  argument,  thai 
the  man  does  not  change  his  ftature  ?  that 
the  fenfe,  whofe  per-ceptipns  are  ^1  confiftent, 
|s  a  true,  and  not  a  fallacious  faculty  ?  or  thafi 

--  a  fenfe  is  not  fallaqiovis,  when  its  perceptions 
coincide  with  the  perceptions  of  another  fenfe.^ 

^Np^  ?  ?^^  prove  pone  of  thefc  points.     It  ig 

ipftina^ 
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inflindl,  and  not  reafon,  that  determines  mc 
to  believe  my  touch;  it  is  inftindt,  and  not 
reafon,  that  determines  me  to  believe,  that 
vifible  fenfations,  when  confident  with  tan- 
gible, are  not  fallacious;  and  it  is  either  in- 
ftindt, or  reafoning  founded  on '  experience, 
(that  is,  on  the  evidence  of  fenfe),  that  de- 
termines me  to  believe  the  man's  ftature  a 
permanent,  and  not  a  changeable  thing.  The 
evidence  of  fenfe  is  therefore  decifive ;  from  ^ 
it  there  is  no  appeal  to  reafon :  and  if  I  were 
to  become  fceptical  in  regard  to  it,  I  fhould 
believe  neither  the  one  fenfe  nor  the  other ; 
jind  of  all  experience,  and  experimental  rea- 
foning^ I  fliould  become  e<jually  diftruftful. 

As  the  experience  of  an  uadifcerning  or 
carelefs  fpeftator  may  be  confirmed,  or  cor- 
rected, by  that  of  one  who  is  more  attentive^ 
or  more  fagacious,  fo  the  evidence  of  aa 
impcrfeft  fenfe  may  be  corredted  by  that  of 
smother  fenfe  which  we  conceive  to  be  more 
perfedl.  But  the  evidence  of  fenfe  can  never* 
be  corredted  by  any  reafoning,  except  by 
that  which  proceeds  on  a  fuppofition,  that 
our  fenfes  are  not  fall5^cious.  And  all  oup 
notions  concerning  the  perfedtion  or  imper* 
/edtion  of  fenfe  are  either  inftindlive,  and 
therefore  principles  of  common  fenfe;  or 
founded  in  experience,    and  therefore    ulti-» 

mately 
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mately    refolvablc    into   this   maxim.    That 
things  are  what  our  fenfes  reprefent  them. 

Lucretius  is  much  puzzled  (as  his  mailer 
Epicurus  had  been  before  him)  about  the 
degree  of  credit  due  to  our  vifible  perceptions 
of  magaitude.  He  juftly  enough  obfcrves, 
that  no  principle  can  be  confuted,  except  by 
another  more  evident  principle ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  teftimony  of  fenfe,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  evident,  cannot  be  confuted 
lLt  all* :  that   the   teftimony  of  the   noftrils 

C0Q« 


*  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  book  to.-— Lucretius  de  remin 
Datura,  lib.  4.  ver.  480.  This  author  had  fagaciCy  edoiigll 
to  perceive  theabfurdity  of  Fyrrhonifm,  and  to  make  icveral 
judicious  remarks  on  the  nature  of  evidence.  But  in  applying 
thefe  to  his  own  theory,  every  one  knows  that  he  is  by  no 
means  confident.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  is  a  melancholy 
fpedlacle  ;  it  is  the  picture  of  a  ^reat  genius  in  the  ftate  of 
lunacy.  Except  when  the  whim  of  his  fedl  comes  acrofs  his 
imagination,  he  argoes  with  propriety,  perfpicuity,  and  ele- 
gance. Pathos  of  fentimenty  fweetncfs  of  llyle,  harmony  of 
numbers,  and  a  beauty,  and  fometimes  a  majtfty,  of  deicrip* 
tion,  not  unworthy  of  Virgil,  render  his  poem  highly  amufing, 
in  fpite  of  its  abfurd  philorophy.  A  talent  for  exlenfive  ob« 
fervation  he  fceais  to  have  poill-illd  in  an  extraordinary  degree  i 
but  whcre-ever  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Epicure:inifm  are  con« 
cerncd,  he  fees  every  thing  through  a  falle  medium.  So  fatal 
is  the  admidion  of  wrong  principles.  Perfons  of  the  moft  ex* 
alted  und'erftandinghdve  as  much  need  to  guard  againft  them^ 
as  thofc  of  the  meaneft  capacity.  If  they  are  fo  imprudent,  or 
fo  unfortunite,  as  to  adopt  them,  their  fupcrior  genius,  liko 
the  ftrength  of  a  madman,  will  fcrvc  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
involve  them  in  greater  diilicultics,  and  g  ve  them  the  power 
ot  doing  111  ore  millhicf. 
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coneerivinff  odour  cannot  be  corr-;<3:ed  or  re- 
futed  by  that  of  the  eye,  nor  the  eye  by  the 
car,  nor  the  ear  by  the  touch,  nor  the  touch 
by  the  tifte;  becaufe  each  of  thefe    fenfes 

bath  a  fet  of  objects  peculiar  to  itfelf,  of 
which  the  other  lenfe^  cannot  judge,  becaufe 

indeed  they  cannot  perceive  them.  All  this 
18  very  well ;  but  there  is  one  thing  wanting, 
which  I  {hould  think  obvious  enough,  event 
to  one  of  Epicurean  principles.  Of  taltes  we 
judge  by  the  palate  only;  of  fmell,  by  the 
noftrils  only;  of  found,  by  the  ears  only;  of 

colours,  by  the  fight  only;  ofhardnefs,  foft» 
nefs,  heat,  cold,  &c.  by  the  touch  only;  but 
of  magnitude  we  judge  both  by  fight  and 
touch.  In  regard  to  magnitude,  we  muft 
therefore  believe  either  our  fight,  or  our 
touch,  or  both,  or  neither.  To  believe  nei- 
ther is  impoffible :  if  we  believe  both,  we 
(hall  contradidl  ourfelves  :  if  we  truft  our 
fight,  and  not  our  touch,  our  belief  at  one 
time  will  be  inconfiftent  with  our  belief  at 
another;  we  fiiall  think  the  fame  man  fix 
feet  high,  and  not  one  foot  high :  we  muft 
therefore  believe  our  touch,  if  we  would 
exert  any  confiftent  belief  in  regard  to  n\ag- 
pitude. 

2.  But  do  we  not,  in  phyfical  experiments, 
acknowledge  the  deceitfulnefs  of  fenfe,  when 
<ye  have  recourfe  to  the  tclefcope  and  microf- 

cope; 
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cope ;  and  when,  in  order  to  analyfe  lights 
which^  to  our  unaflifted  fight,  appears  one 
uniform  uncompounded  thing,  wc  tranfinit 
the  rays  of  it  through  a  prifm  ?  I  anfwcr, 
this  implies  the  imperfeSlion^  not  the  decek^ 
fulnefsy  of  fenfe.  For  if  I  fuppofe  my  fight 
fallacious,  I  can  no  more  truft  it,  when  af- 
fifled  by  a  tclefcope  or  microfcope,  than 
when  unafiifted.  I  cannot  prove,  that  things 
are  as  they  appear  to  my  unaflifted  fight; 
and  I  can  as  little  prove,  that  things  are  as 
they  appear  to  my  fight  aflifted  by  glafifes. 

But  is  it  not  agreeable  to  common  fenfe  to 
believe,  that  light  is  one  uniform  uncom* 
pQunded  thing  ?  and  if  fo,  is  not  common 
fenfe  in  an  error  ?  and  what  can  reftify  this 
error  but  reafoning  ? — I  anfwer,  it  is  undeni- 
able, that  light  to  the  unaflTifted  eye  appears 
uncompounded  and  uniform.  If  from  this  I 
infer,  that  light  is  precifely  what  it  appears 
to  be,  I  form  a  wrong  judgment,  which  I  may 
afterwards  redify,  upon  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
when  I  fee  a  ray  of  light  tranfmitted  through 
a  prifm.  Here  an  error  of  judgment,  or  a 
falfe  inference  of  reafon,  is  redified  by  my 
trufting  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe  \  to  which 
evidence  inftindl  or  common  fenfe  determines 
me  to  truft. 

But  is  it  not  common  fenfe  that  leads  mc 
to  form  this  wrpng judgment?  Do  not  all 

inan« 
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mankind  naturally,  and  previoufly  to  all  in- 
fluence froni  education,  judge  in  the  fame 
manner?  Did  not  all  philofophers  before 
Newton,  and  do  not  all  the  unlearned  to  this 
day,  believe  that  light  is  a  fimplc  fluid  ?— • 
I  anfwer.  Common  Senfe  teacheth  me,  and 
all  mankind,  to  trufl  to  experience.  Expe- 
rience tells  us,  that  our  unaflifled  fight, 
though  fufliciently  acute  for  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life,  is  not  acute  enough  to  di^ 
cern  the  minute  texture  of  vifible  objedls* 
If,  notwithftaoding  this  experience,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  minute  texture  of  light,  or  of 
any  other  vifible  fubltance,  is  nothing  difl!b> 
cnt  from  that  appearance  which  we  perccire 
by  the  naked  eye ;  then  our  belief  contradidls 
our  experience,  and  confequently  is  inconfifl:- 
ent  with  common  ienfe. 

But  what  if  you  have  had  n5  experience  fuf- 
^cient  to  convince  you,  that  your  fcnfes  are 
not  acute  enough  todifcern  the  texture  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies  ? Then  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  I  can  never  attain  this  conviftion 
by  mere  reafoning.  If  a  man  were  to 
reafon  a  prion  about  the  nature  of  light, 
he  might  chop  logic  till  doomfday,  before 
he  convinced  me,  that  light  is  compounded 
of  rays  of  feven  different  colours.  But  if  he 
tell  mc  of  experiments  which  he  has  made, 
or  which  he  knows  to  have  been  made,  thi^ 
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is  <juite  another  matter.  I  believe  his  tcfti- 
mony,  and  it  makes  up  for  my  own  want  of 
experience.  When  I  confide  in  his  veracity^ 
i  conceive,  and  believe,  that  his  fenfes  com- 
municated a  true  perception  ;  and  that,  if  I 
had  been  in  his  place,  I  fhculd  alfo  have 
been  convinced,  by  the  evidence  of  my 
fcnfe,  that  light  is  truly  compounded  of  rayj 
of  feven  difierent  colours.  But  I  muft  re- 
peat, that  a  fuppofition  of  ray  fenfes  be- 
ing fallacious,  would  render  me  wholly  in* 
acceflible  to  convidtion,  both  on  the  one  fide 
and  on  the  other. 

wSuppofe  a  man,  on  feeing  the  coloured 
«ys  thrown  off  from  the  prifm,  Ihould 
thirik  the  whole  a  delufion,  and  owing  to 
Xhc  nature  gf  the  medium  through  which 
the  light  is  tranfmitted,  not  to  the  nature  of 
the  light  itfelf ;  and  (hould  tell  me,  that  he 
could  as  ealily  believe  my  face  to  be  of  a 
^reen  colour,  becaufe  it  has  that  appearance 
when  viewed  through  a  pair  of  green  fpec- 
tacles,  as  that  ev.ery  ray  of  light  confifts  of 
(tvcn  diftinft  colours,  becaufe  it  has  that 
.appearance  when  tranfmitted  through  a 
prifm  : — would  it  be  poflile  to  get  the  better 
of  this  prejudice,  without  reafoning  ?  I  an- 
fvver,  it  would  not :  but  the  reafoning  ufcd 
muft  all  depend  upon  experiments ;  every 
one  of  which  muft  be  rejedled,  if  the  tcfti* 

mony 
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mony  of  fenfe  be  not  admitted  as  decifive* 
I  could  think  of  feveral  expedients,  in  the 
way  of  appeals  to  fenfe,  by  which  it  might 
be  poflible  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Neuto- 
nian  theory  of  light;  but,  in  the  way  of 
argument,   I  cannot  devife  a  fingle  one. 

On  an  imperfe<3:  view  of  nature,  falfe  opi- 
nions may  be  formed:  but  thefe  may  be 
rectified  by  a  more  perfe<fl  view  ;  or,  which 
in  many  cafes  will  amount  to  the  fame  thing, 
by  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  obtained 
a  more  perfe(5l  view.  The  powers  of  .man  » 
operate  only  within  a  certain  fphere  ;  and  till 
an  objed  be  brought  within  that  fphere,  it  is 
impoffible  for  them  to  perceive  it.  I  fee  a 
fmall  objedt,  which  I  know  to  be  a  man, 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  -,  but  cannot 
difcern  his  complexion,  whether  it  be  black 
or  fair ;  nor  the  colour  of  his  clothes,  whe- 
ther it  be  brown,  or  black,  or  blue ;  nor  his 
nofe,  whether  it  be  long  or  (hort :  I  cannot 
even  difcern,  whether  he  have  any  nofe  at  all : 
and  his  whole  body  feems  to  be  of  one  uni- 
form black  colour.  Perhaps  I  am  fo  fooliih 
as  to  infer,  that  therefore  the  man  has  no 
nofe ;  that  his  clothes  are  black,  and  his  face 
of  the  colour  of  his  clothes.  On  going  up 
to  him,  I  difcovcr  that  he  is  a  handfome 
man,  of  a  fair  complexion,  dreffed  in  blue. 
Surely  it  is  not  rcafoning  that  fets  me  right  i 
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in  this  Inftance ;  but  It  is  a  perfefl:  view  of  an 
objedl  that  redlifies  a  wrong  opinion  formed 
upon  an  imperfedt  view. 

I  hear  the  found  of  a  mufical  inflrument  at 
a  diftance;  but  hear  it  fo  faintly,  that  I  can- 
not determine  whether  it  be  that  of  a  trum- 
pet, a  hautboy,  a  German  flute,  a  French  horn, 
or  a  common  flute.  1  want  to  know  from 
what  inftrument  the  found  proceeds ;  and  I 
have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  from  the  in- 
formation of  others.  Shall  I  ftand  ftill  where 
I  am,  and  reafon  ^bout  it  ?  no  >  that  would 
make  rpe  no  wifer.  I  go  forward  to  the  place 
from  whence  the  found  feems  to  come  ;  and 
by  and  by  I  can  perceive,  that  the  found  is 
different  from  that  of  a  French  horn  and  of  a 
trumpet :  but  as  yet  I  cannot  determine  whe- 
ther it  be  the  found  of  a  hautboy  or  of  a  flutc^ 
I  go  on  a  little  further,  and  now  I  plainly  dif- 
tinguifli  the  found  of  a  flute ;  but  perhaps  I 
fhall  not  be  able  to  know  whether  it  be  a 
German  or  a  common  flute,  except  by  means 
of  my  other  fenfes,  that  is,  by  handling  or 
looking  at  it. 

It  is  neelcfs  to  multiply  infl:ances  for  illu- 
ftrating  the  difference  between  a  perfeft  and 
an  imperfedt  view  of  an  objeift,  and  for  fhow- 
ing,  that  the  mind  trufts  to  the  former,  but 
diftrufl:s  the  latter.  For  obtaining  a  perfedl 
view,  (or  pcrfedt  perception  j,  we  fometimes 

employ 
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ploy  the  fame  fcnfe  in   a  nearer  iitaation$  \ 
fometimes  we  make  ufe  of  inftfuments,  ai 
car-trumpets^    fpedlacles,   microfcOpcsK 'tele- 
icopes ;  fometimes  we  have  f  ecourfc  to  the  te- 
ftimony  of  our  other  fenfes,  or  of  the  fenfes  of 
other  men  :  in  a  word,  we  reftify  or  afcertaiii  i 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe  i 
but  we  never  fubjeft  the  evidence  of  fenfe  to 
the  cognifance  of  reafon ;    for  in  fenfations 
that   are  imperfedt  or   indiflin(ft,    reafoning 
could  neither  fupply  what  is  deficient,    nor 
afcertain  what  is  indefinite^ 

Our  internal,  as  well  as  external  fenfes^ 
may  be,  and  often  are,  impofed  upon,  by 
inaccurate  views  of  their  objedls.  We  may 
in  fincerity  of  heart  applaud,  and  afterwards 
condemn,  the  fame  perfon^  for  the  fame 
a^ion,  according  to  the  different  lights  in 
which  that  aftion  is  prefentcd  to  our  moral 
faculty,  Juft  now  I  hear  a  report,  that  a 
human  body  is  found  dead  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  with  marks  of  violence  upon- 
it.  Here  a  confufed  fufpicion  arifes  in  my 
mind  of  murder  committed ;  but  my  con- 
fcience  fufpends  its  judgment  till  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe  be  better  known :  I  am 
not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  perceive  thofe 
qualities  of  this  event  which  afcertain  the 
morality  of  the  aftion ;  no  more  than  I 
can  perceive!  the  beauty  or   deformity  of  a 

M  fac« 
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face  while  k  is  veiled,  or  at  too  great 
diftancc.  A  paflenger  informs  mc,  that  a. 
perfbn  has  been  apprehended  who  confefo 
himielf  the  murderer :  my  moral  faculty  in- 
ftantly  fuggefts,  that  this  perfon  has  com^ 
mitted  a  crime  worthy  of  a  moft  fevcre  and 
exemplary  puniHiment.  By  and  by  I  leam^. 
from  what  I  think  good  authority,  that  my 
forpier  information  is  falfe,  for  that  the  man 
now  dead  had  made  an  unprovoked  af&uh 
on  the  other,  who  was  thus  driven;  to  tho 
neceility  of  killing  him  in  felf-de&nce :  my 
cotifcience  immediately  acquits  the  nun- 
flayer.  I  fend  a  meflenger  ta  make  parti^ 
cular  inquiry  into  this  ajQFair;  who  brings 
word,  that  the  man  was  accidently  killed 
by  a  fowkr  {hooting  at  a  bird,  who,  before 
he  fired,,  had  been  at  all  pofiible  pains  ta 
difcover  whether  any  human  creature  was 
in  the  way  ;  but  that  the  deceafed  was  in 
ibch  a  fituation  that  he  could  not  be  dif* 
covered.  I  regret  the  accident ;  but  I  blame 
neither  party..  Afterwards  I  learn,  that  this 
fowler  was  a  carekfs  fellow,  and  though 
he  had  no  bad  intention,  was  not  at  due 
pains  t^  obferve  whether  any  human  crea- 
turc  would  be  hurt  by  his  firing.  I  blame 
his  negligence  with  great  fevcrity,  but  I 
Cannot  charge  him  with  guilt  fo  enormous 
48  that  of  murder »    Here  my  moral  facul^ 

pafles 
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pafTes  fbveral  difierent  judgments  on  the  fome 
a£Hon  ;  and  each  of  them  is  rights  and  will 
be  in  its  turn  believed  to  be  rights  and  trafted 
to  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  information 
which  gave  rife  to  it  is  believed  to  be  true. 
I  fay  the  fame  aSion^  not  the  fame  inteniion  -, 
a  difFereat  intention  appears  in  the  manfUyer 
froiH  each  information;  and  it  is  only  the 
intention  and  affediions  that  the  moral  fa* 
culty  condemns  or  approves.  To  difcover 
the  intention  wherewith  actions  are  per« 
formed,  reaibning  is  often  neceflary:  but 
the  defign  of  fuch  reafbning,  is  not  to  fway 
or  inform  th6  confcience,  but  only  to  afcer- 
tain  thofe  circumftances  or  qualities  of  the 
a£fcion  from  which  the  intention  of  the 
agent  may  appear «  When  this  becomes 
manifefty  the  confcience  of  mankind  im« 
mediately  and  intuitively  declares  it  to  be 
virtuous,  or  vitious,  or  innocent.  —  Thcfc 
different  judgments  of  the  moral  faculty  are 
£0  far  from  proving  it  fallacious,  that  they 
prove  the  contrary  :  at  leaft  this  faculty 
would  be  extremely  fallacious,  and  abio* 
lately  ufelefs,  if,  in  the  cafe  now  iup« 
pofed,  it  did  not  form  different  judgments^ 

While   the   intention   of  the  agent  it 

wholly  unknown,  an  aAion  is  upon  the 
fame  footing  in  regard  to  its  morality^  as  z 
human  face,  in  regard  to  its  heanty,  wliile 

M  2  it 
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it  is  veiled,   or  at  too  great  diftance.     Bj 
removing   the  veil,   or   walking  up  to   the 
objedl:,  we  perceive  its  beauty  and  features  > 
and   by  reafoning^  or  by  information  con- 
cerning the  circumftances  of  the  adtion,  we 
are  enabled  to  difcover  or  infer  the  intention 
of  the  agent.     The  aft  of  remcnring  the  vcil^ 
or  of  walking  up  to  the  objedt,  has  na  ef- 
feft  on  the  eye;  nor  has  the  reafoning  any 
cfFeft  on  the  confcience. — While  we  view  a& 
objeft  through  an  impure  or  unequal  me« 
dium^  through  a  pair  c^  green  fpeftacles,  or 
an  uneven  pane  of  glafs,   we  fee  it  diica« 
loured  or  diftorted :  juft  fo,.  when  mifrepre-- 
fented,  a  good  aftion  may  feem  evil,  and  an 
evil  aftion  good.     If  we  be  fufpicious  of  the 
reprefentation,  if  we  be  aware  of  the  impropei 
medium,  we  diftruft  the  appearance  accord- 
ingly ;    if  not,    we  do   and  muft  believe  it 
.  genuine.     It  is  by  reafoning  from  our  expe- 
rience of  human  aftions  and  their  caufes,  oe 
by  the  teftimony  of  credible  witnefTes,  that 
we  deteft  miireprefentations  concerning  mo-^ 
ral  con^uft ;  and  it  is  alfo  by  the  experience 
of  our  own  fenfes,  or  by  our  belief  in  thofe 
who  have  had  fuch  experience,  that  we  be- 
come ienfible  of  inequalities  or  obfcurities 
in  the  medium  through  which  we  conteav- 
plate  vifible  objtefts..     In  either  cafe  the  evi« 
dence  of  £cn&  is  admitted  as  fkiall;  deci(ive« 

A  diftem- 
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A  dlftempered  fenfe^  as  well  as  an  impure 
9r  unequal  medium,  may  doubdefs  commu- 
nicate  falfe    fenfations;    but    we  are  never 
impofed  upon  by  them  in  matters  of  con- 
fequence.     A  perfon  in  a  fever  «nay  think 
honey  bitter,  and  the  fmell  of  a  rofe  offen- 
five  i  but  the  delufion  is   of  fo  (hort  conti- 
nuance, and  of  fo  fingular  a  kind,  that  it  can 
do  no  harm,  either  to  him,  or  to  the  caufe 
of  truth.     To  a  jauadiced   eye,  the  whole 
creation  may  feem  ein<ftured  with  yellow; 
but  the  |)atient  5  former  experience,  and  his 
belief  ih  the  teftimony  of  others,  who  aflure 
him,  that  they  perceive  no  alteration  in  the 
colour  of  bodies,  and  that  the  alteration  he 
perceives  is  a  common  attendant  on  his  dii^ 
eafe,  wiU  Aifficiently  guard  him  againd  mif?- 
takes.     If  he  were  to  diftruft  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  he  could  believe   neither  his  own 
experience    nor    their  teftimony.     He   cor- 
redls,    or    at   leaft   becomes  fen (ibie  of,  the 
falfe  fenfation,  by  means  erf"  fenfations  for- 
merly received  when  he  was    in  health  ^  that 
is,    he    corredts   the  evidence   of  an  ill-in- 
formed   fenfe    by    that  of  a  well-informed 
ienfe,  or  by  the    declaration  of  thofe  whofc 
fenfes    he    believes    to   be   better  informed 
than  his  own.     Still  it  is  plain,  that  from 
the  evidence  of  knCc  there  can  be  no  appeal 

to  reafon,  , 

We 
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We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  natoral 
philofophy,  our  fenfations  are  not  fuppofed 
fallacious,  and  that  reafoning  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  principles  of  common  fenfe^ 
And  yet  in  this  fcience  full  fcope  is  given 
to  impartial  inveftigation.  If,  after  the  firft 
experimental  proccfs,  you  fufpedt  that  the 
objedt  may  be  fet  in  a  ftill  fairer  light,  I 
know  no  law  in  logic,  or  in  good  fcnfe,  that 
can  or  ought  to  hinder  you  from  making  a 
new  trial :  but  if  this  new  trial  turn  to  no 
account;  if  the  objedl  ftill  appear  the  famei 
or  if  it  appear  lefs  diftindl  than  before,  it 
were  folly  not  to  remain  fatisfied  with  the 
firft  trial.  Newton  tranfmitted  one  of  the 
refrafted  primitive  colours  through  a  fecond 
prifmt  thinking  it  not  impoftible  that  this 
colour  might  refolve  itfelf  into  other  ftill 
more  fimple,  but  finding  it  remain  unaltered, 
he  was  fatisfied  that  the  primitive  colours 
are  not  compounded,  but  fimple,  and  that 
the  experimental  proccfs  had  already  been 
carried  far  enough.— I  take  in  my  hand  a 
perfpedlive  glafs,  whofe  tube  may  be  length- 
ened and  ftiortend  at  pleafure ;  and  I  am  to 
find  out,  by  my  own  induftry,  that  precife 
length  at  which  the  maker  defigned  it  fhould 
be  ufcd  in  looicing  at  diftant  objedls.  I  make 
feveral  trials  to  •  no  purpofe ;  the  diftant 
objedt  appears  not   at  all,  or  but  very  con« 

fafedly« 
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f ufedly.  I  hald  one  end  of  the  peripedive  at 
my  eye  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  I 
gradually  fhorten  the  tube,  having  firft  drawn 
it  out  to  its  greateft  length.  At  firft  all  is 
confuiion ;  now  I  can  difcern  the  inequalities 
of  the  mountains  in  the  horizon ;  now  the 
object  I  am  in  qaeft  of  begins  to  appear ;  it 
becomes  lefs  and  leis  confufed ;  I  fee  it  di* 
ilindly.  I  continue  to  fhorten  the  tube;  the 
^bjedt  lofes  itsdiflinA  appearance,  and  begins 
to  relapfe  into  its  former  obfcurity.  After 
inany  trials,  I  find,  that  my  peripe^ve  exhi* 
bits  no  diftindt  appearance  except  when  it  is 
of  one  particular  length.  Here  then  I  fix  ; 
1  have  adjufled  the  glaifes  according  to  the  in« 
tention  of  the  maker^  .and  I  believe  that  the 
^ift'md:  appearance  is  an  accurate  xeprefenta- 
tion  of  the  diftant  objed,  or  at  leail  more  ac« 
jcurate  than  any  of  the  confufed  appearances  ; 
of  which  I  believe,  that  they  come  the  near* 
^r  to  truth  the  more  they  approach  to  diflind- 
nefs^  and  that  the  mofl  confufed  reprefenta* 
^ions  are  the  moft  falfe. 

It  was  not  by  reafoning  about  the  falla- 
cy of  the  fenfes,  and  profecuting  a  train  of 
argument  beyond  the  principles  of  common 
ienfe,  that  men  difcovered  the  true  fyftem  of 
the  world.  In  the  earlier  ages,  when  they 
imagined  the  fun  to  be  little  biggex  than  the 
juountain  beyond  which  he  difappeared,  it 

was 
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was  abfurd  to  think  of  the  earth  revolring 
round  him.  But  in  jprocefs  of  time,  inge- 
nious men,  who  applied  themfelves  to  the 
cbfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  with 
a  view  to  confute  popular  errors,  for  they 
could  not  as  yet  even  fufpedt  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion to  be  crroueous,  but  merely  to  gratify 
their  own  laudible  curiofity,  began  to  con- 
ceive more  exalted  notions  of  the  mundane 
fyfteih.  They  foon  diftinguifhed  the  planets 
from  the  fixed  ftars,  by  obferving  the  former 
to  be  more  variable  in  their  appearances. 
After  a  long  fucceffion  of  years,  employed, 
not  in  reafoning,  but  attentive  obfervation, 
rthey^aroe  at  laft  to  underftand  the  motions 
of  ^S  fun  and  moon  fo  well,  that,  to  the 
utter  ailcmifliment  of  the  vulgar,  they  began 
to  calculate  eclipfes  :  a  degree  of  knowledge 
they  could  not  attain,  without  being  con- 
vinced, that  the  fun  and  moon  are  very  large 
bodies,  placed  at  very  great  diftances  from 
the  earth,  the  former  much  larger,  and 
more  remote,  than  the  latter.  Thus  far  it 
is  impoflible  to  fliow,  that  any  reafoning 
•had  been  employed  by  thofe  ancient  aftro- 
nomers,  either  to  prove,  or  to  difprove,  the 
evidence  of  the  fenfes.  On  the  contrary, 
they  muft  all  along  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  fenfes  are  not  fallacious ;  fuppofing 
pnly,  (what  it  is  certainly  agreeable  to  commoii 
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fenfe  to  fuppofc),  that  the  experience  of  a 
diligent  obferver  is  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  that  of  the  inattentive  multitude.     As 
men  grew  more  and  more  acquainted  with 
the   motions  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies^   they  became  more  and  morefenfible, 
that  the  fun,  earth,  and  planets,  bear  fomc 
very  peculiar  relation  to.  one    another:  and 
having  learned    from  the  phenomena  of  e- 
clipfes,  and  fome  other  natural  appearances, 
that  the  fun  is  bigger  than  the  earth  *,  they 
might,  without  abfurdity,  begin  to  fuipedt, 
that  poflibly   the  fun  might  be   the   centre 
round  which  the  earth  and  other  planets  re- 
volve ;     cfpecially    confidering  the  magnifi- 
cence of   that    glorious   luminary,    and  the 
wonderful  and  delightful  effeds  produced  by 
the  influence  of  his  beams,  while  at  the  fame 
time   he  feems  not  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  earth,  or  other  planets.     But  if  the 
matter  had  been  carried  no  further,  no  rea- 
foning  from  thefe  circumftanccs  could  ever 

have 

*  Heraclitus  maintained,  that  the  fun  is  but  a  foot  hroad  . 
Anaxagoras,  that  he  is  much  larger  than  the  country  of  Pclo. 
ponnefus ;  and  Epicuras,  that  he  is  no  bigger  than  he  appears 
lo  the  eye.  But  the  aftrcnomcrs  of  antiquity  maintained,  that 
ke  is  bigger  than  the  earth ;  eight  times,  according  to  the 
Egyptians ;  eighteen  times,  according  to  Eratofthencs ;  three 
hundred  times,  according  to  Cieomedes ;  oce  thoufand  and 
fifty  times,  according  to  Hipparchus  ;  and  fifty-nine  thoufaud 
fbrcc  bundreJ  and  nineteen  times,  according  to  Poffidonius. 
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have  amounted  to  a  proof  of  the  point  ia 
queftion^  though  it  might  breed  a  faint  pre* 
fumption  in  its  favour.     For  ftill  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  fecmed  to  contradift  it^  an 
evidence  which  nothing  can  difprove,    but 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  placed  in  circumftances 
more  favourable  to  accurate  obfervation.  The 
invention  of  optical  glafTes  did  at  lad  fur-» 
ni(h    the    means    of    making    experiments 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  of  putting 
man   in   circumftances    more   favourable  to 
accurate  obfervation ;  and  tlius  the  point  was 
brought  to  the  teft  of  common  fenfe.     And 
now,  we  not  only  know,  that  the  Copemican 
theory  is  true,  for  every  perfon  who  under- 
ftands  it  is  convinced  of  its  truth ;  but  wc 
alfo  know  to  what  caufes  the  univerfal  belief 
of  the  contrary  doftrine  is  to  be  afcribed. 
We  know  that  men,  confidering  the  remote 
iituation  of  our  earth,  and  the  imperfedtion 
of  our  fenfes,  could  not  have  judged  others- 
wife  than  they  did,  till  that  imperfeftion  was 
remedied,  either  by  accuracy  of  obfervation, 
or  by  the  invention  of  optical   injlruments* 
We  fpeak  not  of  revelation ;  which  has  in- 
deed been  vouchfafed  to  man  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  moral  condudl;  but  which  it 
would  be  prefumption  to  exped,  or  defire^ 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  curiofity. 

It 
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It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
in  natut^l  philofophy,  as  well  as  in  mathema;* 
tics,  no  argumentation  is  profecuted  beyond 
fclf-evident  principles;  that  as  in  the  latter 
all  reaibning  terminates  in  intuition,  fo  in  the 
former  all  reafoning  terminates  in  the  evi-» 
dence  of  fenfe.  And  as,  in  mathematics, 
that  is  accounted  an  intuitive  ajtiom,  which 
is  of  itfelf  fo  clear  and  evident,  that  it  cannot 
be  illuftrated  or  inforced  by  any  medium 
of  proof,  and  which  muft  be  believed,  and 
is  in  fad):  believed,  by  all,  on  its  own  au-^ 
thority ;  fo,  in  natural  philofophy,  that  is 
accounted  an  ultimate  principle,  undeniable 
and  unqueflionable,  which  is  fupported  by 
the  evidence  of  a  well-informed  fenfe,  placed 
fo  as  to  perceive  its  objeft.  In  mathematics, 
that  is  accounted  falfe  dodlrine  which  is  in- 
confiftent  with  any  felf-evident  principle;  in 
natural  phllofophy,  that  is  rejedled  which/ 
contradifls  matter  of  fad:,  or,  in  other  words^ 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  appearances  of 
things  as  perceived  by  external  fenfe.  / 

Regulated  by  this  criterion  of  truth,  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philofophy  have  be^ 
come  of  all  fciences  the  moft  refpedablc 
in  point  of  certainty.  Hence  I  am  encou- 
raged to  hope,  that  if  the  fame  criterion 
were  univerfally  adopted  in  the  philofophy 

of 
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of  the  mindy  the  fcience  of  human  nature^ 
inftead  of  being,  as  at  prefent^  a  chaos  of 
uncertainty  and  contradidtion^  would  acquit 
a  confiderable  degree  of  certainty,  pcrlpicui- 
ty,  and  orden  If  truth  be  at  all  attainable  in 
this  fcience,  (and  if  it  is  not  attainable,  why 
fhould  we  trouble  our  heads  about  it?)  furely 
it  mud  be  attained  by  the  fame  means  as  in 
thofe  other  fcienccs.  For  of  the  eternal  rela- 
tions and  fitnefles  of  things,  we  know  no^ 
thing  :  all  that  we  know  of  truth  and  fal(e<^ 

I  hood  is,  that  our  conflitution  deterniines  us 
in  fome  cafes  to  believe,  in  others  to  difbe-<> 
lieve ;  and  that  to  us  is  truth  which  we  feel 

/  that  we  muft  believe ;  and  that  to  us  is  falie^ 
hood  which  we  feel  that  we  muft  difbelieve  \ 
There  are  innumerable  truths  with  which  we 
are  wholly  unacquianted ;  there  are  perhaps 
fome  truths  which  we  rejcdl  as  falfhood :  but, 
furely,  we  muft  both  know  and  believe  a 
truth  before  we  can  acknowledge  it  as  fuch  : 
and  belief  is  nothing  but  a  perception,  or,  if 
I  you  plcafe,  an  a6lion  of  the  mind,  the  pecu<» 
liar  nature  of  which  we  all  know  by  internal 
feeling  or  confcioufnefs,  and  cannot  poflibly 
know  in  any  other  way. 

I  therefore  would  propofe,  ^*  That  in  the 
*^  philofophy  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  in 

''  phyfjCS 

•  Sec  the  next  fedioii. 
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"  phyfics  and  mathematics,  principles  be  ex- 
amined according  to  the  ftandard  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  be  admitted  or  rejefted  as 
they  are  found  to  agree  or  difagree  with  it:'* 
more  explicitly,  "  That  thofe  doftrines  be  re- 
•*  jefted  which  contradid  matter  of  faft,  that 
*'  is,  which  are  repugnant  to  the  appearances 
•'  of  things,  as  perceived  by  external  and  in- 
'*  ternal  fenfe ;  and  that  thofe  principles  be 
^'  accounted  ultimate,  undeniable,  and  un«* 
'*  queftionable,  which  are  warranted  by  the 
•*  evidence  of  a  well-informed  fenfe,  placed 
**  in  circumftances  favourable  to  a  diftind): 
"  perception  of  its  objedt/' 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  well^mfarmed 
fenfe  ?  How  fhall  I  know,  that  any  particular 
faculty  of  mine  is  not  defective,  depraved,  or 
fallacious  ? — Perhaps  it  is  not  eafy,  at  leaft  Lt 
would  furnifh  matter  for  too  long  a  digreflion, 
to  give  a  full  anfwer  to  this  queftion.  Nor 
is  it  at  prefent  neceifary ;  becaufe  it  will  ap- 
pear in  the  fequel,  that,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  in  fome  cafes,  to  diftinguifh  a  firft 
principle,  yet  there  are  certain  marks,  by 
which  thofe  reafonings  that  tend  to  the 
fubverfion  of  a  firft  principle,  may  be  de- 
tected, at  leaft  in  all  cafes  of  importance. 
However,  we  ftiall  offer  a  reniark  or  two 
in  anfwer  to  the  queftion;  which,  though 

they 
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they  fhculd  not  appear  perfedkly  unexception- 
able, may  yet  throw  light  on  the  fubjed^  and 
ferve  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for 
fome  things  that  are  to  follow. 

Firft,  then,  if  I  wanted  to  certify  myfolf 
concerning  any  particular  fenfe  or  percipient 
faculty,  that  it  is  neither  depraved  nor  defec- 
tive, I  fhould  attend  to  the  feelings  or  fenfa- 
tions  comn;iunicated  by  it ;  and  obferve,  whe- 

y  ther  they  be  clear  and  definite,  and  fuch  as  1 
am,  of  my  own  accord,  difpofed  to  confide  in 
'Without  hefitation,  as  true,  genuine,  and 
-natural.  If  they  are  fuch,  I  fhould  certainly 
a(ft  upon  them  till  I  had  fome  pofitive  reafon 

f  to  think  them  fallacious. — Secondly,  I  con- 
fider,  whether  the  fenfations  received  by  thi# 
faculty  be  uniformerly  fimilar  in  fimilar  cirr 
cumftances.  If  they  are  not,  I  fliould  fuf- 
pedt,  either  that  it  is  now  depraved,  or  was 
formerly  fo ;  and  if  I  had  no  other  criterion 
to  direft  nie,  (hould  be  much  at  a  lofs  to 
know  whether  1  ought  to  truft  the  former  or 
the  latter  experience ;  perhaps  I  (hould  diftruft 
both.  If  they  are  uniform,  if  my  prefent  and 
my  paft  experience  do  exa<ajy  coincide,  1  (hall 
then  be  difpofed  to  think  them  both  right.— 

I  Thirdly,  I  confider,  whether,  in  adling  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  faculty  in  queAion  i^ 
well-informed,  I  have  ever  been  (niilcd  to  my 

hurt 
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liurt  or  inconvenience;  if  not,  then  have  I 
good  reafon  to  think,  that  I  was  not  mif- 
taken  when  I  formed  that  fuppofition,  and 
that  this  faculty  is  really  what  I  fuppofed  it 
to  be. —  Fourthly,  If  the  fenfations  commu- 
nicated by  this  faculty  be  incompatible  with 
one  another,  or  irreconcileable  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  my  other  faculties,  I  (hould  fuf- 
pe&,  a  depravation  of  the  former :  for  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
are  confiftent ;  and  I  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  believe  that  they  are  univerfally  fo.  It  is 
therefore  a  prefumption,  that  my  faculties 
are  well  informed,  when  the  perceptions 
of  one  arc  quite  confiftent  with  thofe  of  the  ^ 
reft,  and  with  one  another. — In  a  ftate  of 
Iblitude  I  muft  fetisfy  myfelf  v^rith  thefe  m- 
tena;  but  in  fociety  I  have  accefs  to  another 
criterion,  which,  in  many  cafes,  will  be  rec- 
koned more  decifive  than  any  of  thefe,  and 
which,  in  concurrence  with  thefe,  will  be 
fufficient  to  banifli  doubt  from  every  rational 
mind.  I  compare  my  fenfations  and  notions 
with  thofe  of  other  men  ;  and  if  I  find  a  per- 
fedl  coincidence,  I  (hall  then  be  fatisfied  that 
my  fenfations  are  according  to  the  law  of 
human  nature,' and  therefore  right. — Toilluf- 
tratc  all  this  by  an  example: 

I  want 
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I  want  to  know  whether  my  fenfe  of  fee- 
ing  be  a  well-informed  faculty. — Firft,  I 
have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is ;  becaufe  my 
eyes  communicate  to  me  fuch  fenfations  as 
I,  of  my  own  accord,  am  difpofed  to  con- 
fide in.  There  is  fomething  in  my  percep- 
tions of  fight  fo  diftinft,  and  fo  definite,  thai 
I  do  not  find  myfclf  in  the  leaft  difpofed  to 
doubt  whether  things  be  what  my  eyes  re- 
prefentthem.  Even  the  obfcurer  informal 
tions  of  this  faculty  carry  along  with  them 
their  own  evidence,  and  my  belief.  I  am 
confident,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  round, 
as  they  appear  to  be,  that  the  rainbow  is 
arched,  that  grafs  is  green,  fnow  white,  and 
the  heavens  azure ;  and  this  I  (hould  have 
believed,  though  1  had  pafled  all  my  days  in 
folitudc,  and  never  known  any  thing  of  other 
animals,  or  their  fcnfes. — ^Secondly,  I  find 
that  my  notions  of  the  vifible  qualities  of  bo- 
dies are  the  fame  now  they  have  always  been. 
If  this  were  not  the  cafe;  if  where  I  faw 
greennefs  yefterday  I  were  to  fee  yellow  to- 
day, I  fliould  be  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  my 
fight  had  fuffered  fome  depravation,  except 
I  had  reafon  to  think,  that  the  obje<ft  had 
really  changed  colour.  But  indeed  wc  have 
fo  ftrong  a  tendency  to  believe  our  fenfes^ 
that  1  doubt  net  but  in  fuch  a  cafe  I  fhould 

be 
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be  mdre  difpoied  to  fufpedt  a  change  in  the 
objcdt  than  in  my  eye- fight :  much  would  de- 
pend on  the  circumdances  of  the  cafe.  We  rub 
our  eyes  when  we  want  to  look  at  any  thing 
with  accuracy ;  for  We  know  by  experience, 
that  motes,  and  cloudy  fpecks,  which  may  be 
removed  by  rubbing,  do  fometimes  fldat  in  the 
eye,  and  hurt  the  light.  But  if  the  alteration 
of  the  vifible  qualities  in  the  external  dbje(9: 
be  fuch  as  we  have  never  experienced  from  a 
depravation  of  the  organ,  we  fhould  bcf  Incline 
ed  to  truft  our  eye-fight,  rather  than  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  extefnal  objedt  has  remained 
unaltered. — Thirdly,  no  evil  confequence  has 
ever  happeQCfd  to  me  when  aflring  upon  the 
fuppobtion,  that  my  faculty  of  feeing  is  a  well-* 
informed  fcnfe  j  whereas,  if  I  were  to  adl  on 
the  contrary  fuppofition,  I  (ho^ld  foon  have? 
caufe  to  regret  my  fcepticifm^  I  fee  a  poft 
in  my  way ;  by  turning  a  little  afide,  I  pafs  it 
tmhurt :  but  if  I  bad  fuppofcd  my  fight  falla-* 
cious,  and  gone  ftraight  forward,  a  bloody 
nofc,  or  fomechiftg  worfe,  might  have  been 
the  confequence-  If,  when  I  bend  my  courfe 
obliquely,  in  order  to  avoid  the  poft  that 
feenis  to  ftand  direftly  before  me,  I  were  to 
run  my  head  full  againft  it,  I  fhould  inftantly 
fufpeA  a  depravation  in  my  eye-fight :  but 
as  I  never  experience  any  misfortune  of  this 
kind,r  I  believe  that  my  fenfe  of  feeing  is  a 
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well-informed  faculty. — Fourthly,  the  per- 
ceptions received  by  this  fcnfe  ai-e  perfe<flly 
Confident  witb  one  another,  and  with  the  per- 
ceptions received  by  my  other  faculties.  When 
I  fee  the  appearance  of  a  folid  body  in  my  way^ 
my  touch  always  confirms  the  teflimony  of 
my  fight ;  if  it  did  not,  I  (hould  fufpedl  a 
fallacy  in  one  or  other  of  thofe  fenfes,  perhaps 
in  both.  When  I  look  an  a  line  of  ibldiers^ 
they  all  feem  (landing  perpendicular,  as  I  my- 
fclf  fi:and';  but  if  the  men  at  the  extremities 
of  the  line,  without  leaning  againft  anything 
were  to  appear  as  if  they  formed  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  earth's  furface,  I 
fhould  fufpedt  fome  unaccountable  obliquity 
in  my  vifion. — Lafl:ly,  after  the  experience 
of  feveral  years,  after  all  the  knowledge 
1  have  been  able  to  gather^  concerning  the 
fenfations  of  other  men,  from  reading,  dif* 
courfe,  and  obfervation,.  I  have  no  reafbn  to 
think  their  fenfations  of  fight  diflferent  from 
mine.  Every  body,  who  ufes  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, calls  fnow  white,  and  grafs  green;  and 
it  would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  that  what  they  call  the  fenfation  of 
whitenefs,  is  not  the  fame  fenfation  which  I 
call  by  that  name.  Some  few,  perhaps,  fee 
differently  from  me.  A  man  in  the  jaundice 
fees  that  rofe  yellow  which  I  fee  red  i  a  fhort- 
fightcd   man  fees  that  picture  confufcdly  at 

the 
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the  diftance  of  three  yards,  which   I  fee  di- 
flindlly*    But  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
fee  as  I  do,  and  differently  from   thofe  few 
individuals  j  whofe  fenfe  of  feeing  I  therefore 
confider  as  Icfs  perfedl  than  mine.    Nay,  tho' 
the  generality  of  mankind  were  fhort-fighted, 
flill  it  would  be  true,  that  we,  who  are  not 
fo,  have  the  moft  perfed  fight;  for  our  fight 
is  more  accurate  in  its  perceptions,  qualifies 
us  better  for  the  bufinefs  of  life,  and  coincides 
more  exadly,  or  at  leaft  more  immediately, 
with  the  fenfations  received  by  the  other  fenfes.) 
Yet  the  ftiort-fighted,;  as  well  as  they  who^ 
have  the   acuteft  fight,  truft   to  this  fenfe^ 
as  foon  as  they  are  placed  in  a  fituation  fz-^ 
vourablc  to  accurate  obfervation  :  all  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  it  is  more  difficult,  and  often 
more  inconvenient,  for  fhort-fighted  perfons 
to  place  themfelves  in  fuch  a  fituation.  Still 
it  fhould   be  remembered  that   a  perfeit  fenfi  i 
and  a  well-informed  fenfe  are  not  fy  nonymous , 
terms.      We  call   a   fenfe  'Well-informed,   in 
oppofition  to  one  that  is  depraved  ov  fallacious i 
PerfeSlion  and  imperfeSlion  of  fenfe  are  relative  t 
terms;  implying   a  comparifbn,    either  be- 
tween different  men,  in  refpedl  of  the  acute- 
nefs   of  their   fenfes   and  faculties;  ot  be- 
tween any  fenfe,  as  it  appears  in  a  particular' 
man,  and  the  degree  of  acutenefs  which  \^ 
found  to  belong  to  that  fenfe  as  it  appears 
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in  the  generality  of  mankind.  There  arc 
two  telefcopes,  one  of  which  gives  a  di- 
ftindt  vie w  of  an  obj eft  at  two,  and  the  other 
lat  four  miles  diflance  :  both  ar6  equally  wtU^ 
informed^  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak) ;  that  is,  equally 
true  in  their  reprefentations ;  but  the  one  is 
much  more  imperfeSl  than  the  other. 

I  do  not,  at  prefent,  offer  any  further  illu-r 
ftrations  of  thefe  criteria  of  a  well-informed 
fenfe.  The  reader  who  examines  them  by  the 
rules  of  common  prudence,  will  perhaps  be 
fatisfied  with  them :  at  lead  I  am  apt  to  think, 
^hat  few  will  fufpedt  the  veracity  of  their  fa^ 
culties  when  they  ftand  this  teft.  But  let  it 
not  be  fuppofed,  that  I  mean  toinfinuate,  that 
a  man  never  trufts  his  faculties  till  he  firft  ex* 
amine  them  after  this  manner :  we  believe  our 
fenfes  previoufly  to  all  refledlion  or  examina- 
tion i  and  we  never  disbelieve  them,  bat  upon 
the  authority  of  our  ienfes  placed  in  circum- 
ftancesmore  favourable  toaccurate  obfervation* 

If  the  reader  is  not  fatisfied  with  thefe 
criteria,  it  is  no  great  matter.  The  queftion 
concerning  a  well-informed  fenfe  it  is  not 
perhaps  eafy  to  anfwer.  I  offer  thefe  re- 
marks rather  as  hints  to  be  attended  to  by 
other  adventurers  in  this  part  of  fcience,  than 
as  a  compleat  folution  of  the  difficulty.  If 
it  were  not  that  I  prefume  fome  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  them  in  this  way^  I 
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Should  have  omitted  them  altogether ;  for  on 
them  does  not  depend  the  do^rine  I  mean  to 
eflablifh. 

SECT.       III. 

^Jbe  fubje3  continued.   '  Intuitive  truths  diftin^ 
guijhable  into  clajfes. 

OF  the  notions  attending  the  perception  of 
certain  truth,  we  formerly  mentioned 
tjiis  as  one,  *^  That  in  regard  to  fuch  truth, 
*•  we  fuppofe  we  fhould  entertain  the  fame 
*'  fentiments  and  belief  if  we  were  perfectly 
•*  acquainted  with  all  nature."*  Left  it  fliould 
be  thought  that  w£  mean  to  extend  this  notion 
too  far,  it  feeqis  proper  to  introduce  hefb 
the  following  remarks.. 

I .  The  axioms  and  demonftrated  conclu- 
fions  of  geometry  are  certainly  truc^  and  cer- 
tainly agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  Thus 
we  judge  of  thenj  at  prefent;  and  thus  we 
neceflariiy  believe,  that  we  (hould  judge  of 
them,  even  if  we  were  endued  with  omnifci- 
^tice  and  infallibility.  It  is  a  natural  didate 
of  human  underftanding,  that  the  contrary  of 
thcfe  truths  muft  for  ever  remain  abfurd  and 
impoflible ;  and  that  omnipotence  itfelf  can- 
pot  change  their  nature  ^  though  it  might  fo 

deprave 
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deprave  our  judgment,  as  to  make  us  disbe* 
Jieve,  or  not  perceive  them  *.         ^ 

2.  That  my  body  exifts,  and  is  endaefi 
with  a  thinking,  adlive,  and  permanent  prin-^* 
ciple,  which  I  call  my  foul; — That  the  ma-^ 
terial  world  hath  fuch  an  exiftence  as  the  vul- 
gar afcribe  to  it,  that  is,  a  real  leparaie  cxift- 
ence,  to  which  its  being  perceived  is  in  no 
wife  neceflary : — That  the  men, beads,  houfes, 
and  mountains,  we  fee  and  feel  around  us, 
are  not  imaginary,  but  real  and  material  be- 
ings* 

*  Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  all  mathematical  truth 
$s  refolyeable  intp  identical  propofitions.  The  Following  remtrk 
to  this  purpofe  is  taken  from  a  JDiflertation  on  Evidence,  printed 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  1764.  *^  Omnes  mathematicorum  pro- 
^*  pofitipnes  funt  identic^,  et  reprsefentantur  hac  formola^  a^im 
**  Sunt  veritates  identicx^  Tub  varia  forma  expreflae,  1090 
^*  ipfum,  quod  dicitur,  contradidbionis  principium,  vario  modQ 
**  enunciatum  et  invoiutum  ;  fiquidem  omnes  hujus  generis  prp« 
^*  poGtiones  revera  in  eo  contineantur.  'Secundum  noflram 
*^  autem  fntelligendi  facultatem  ea  efl  propofitionum  differentia, 
f  ^  quod  quasdam  longa  ratiocinioi-um  ferie,  alia  autem  breviQri 
**  via,  ad  prioium  omnium  printipium  reducantur,  et  in  illud 
**  rcfolvantur.     Sic  v.  g.  propofuio  2-I-2.—  4,  ft  aim  hue  cedit 

^*  I  +  l  +  I  +  I  =  l-f-l4-I  +  I|i-c-  i^em  eft  idem ;  et,  propfie 
f'  loqucndo,  hoc  modo  enunciari  debet. — Si  coutingat,  adeQe 
<*  vel  exiftere  quatuor  entia,  turn  exjftunt  quatuor  entia  ;  nam 
<<  de  exiftentia  non  agunt  gpometr«,  fed  ea  hypothctice  tan- 
€<  tum  fubintelligitur.  Inde  fqmma  oritur  certitude  ratiodoia 
«*  perfpiciehti ;  obfcrvat  ncmpe  i^earum  identitatem  ;  et  hsc 
**  eft  evidentia,  affcnfum  immediate  cogens,  quam  mathemad* 
ff  cam  aut  geometries  m  vocamus.  Matheii  tamen  fua  naturt 
**  priva  non  eft  et  propria  ;  oritur  etenim  ex  identitatis  percep^ 
f  *  tione,  qux  locum  habere  poteft^  ctiamli  idcx  non  reprselq^t 
^^  ttp^  cxtcnfum.'* 
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ings,  and  fuch,  in  refpcft  of  fhape  and  tan- 
gible magnitude,  a.^  they  appear  to  our  fenfes; 
I  am  not  only  confcious  that  I  believe,  but 
alfo  certain,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  thefe 
things  ',  and  that,  fhus  far  at  leaft,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  diefe  things,  an  omnifcient 
and  infallible  being  cannot  think  memiftaken.l 
Of  thefe  truths  I  am  fo  certain,  that  I  fcruple 
not  to  pronounce  every  being  in  an  error  who 
is  of  a  contrary  fentiment  concerning  them. 
For  fuppofe  an  intelligent  creature,  an  angel 
for  inftance,  to  believe  that  there  are  not  in 
<he  univerfe  any  fuch  things  as    this  folar 
iyftem,  this  earth,  thefe  mountains,  houfes, 
animals,    this    being  whom  I    call  myfelf ; 
-could  I,  by  any  effort^  bring  myfelf  to   be- 
lieve, that  bis  opinion  is  a  true  one,  and  im* 
•plies  a    propofition  expreffive  of  fomething 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  It  is  im- 
poflible  and  inconceivable.     My  underftand- 
ing  intimates,  that  fuch  an  opinion  would  as 
certainly  be  falfe,  as  itis.falfe  that  two  and 
two  are  equal  to  ten,  or  that  things  equal 
to  one  and  the  fame  thing  are  unequal  to  one 
.another.     Yet  this  is  an  opinion  which  om- 
nipotence could  render  true,  by  annihilating 
the  whole  of  this  folar  fyftem ;  or  make  me 
admit  as  true,  by  depriving  meof  underftand- 
ing«     But  fo  long  as  this  folar  fyilem  remains 
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unannihiUted,  and  my  intelleA  ui^iepravedj 
there  is  not  a  geometrical  axiom  more  true^ 
or  more  evident  to  me,  t'^an  that  this  folar 
fyftem,  and  all  the  objedls  ^bovermentioned» 
do  exift;  there  is  not  a  geometrical  axioo) 
that  has  any  better  title  to  be  accounted  ^ 
principle  of  human  knowledge ;  there  is  not 
a  geometrical  axiom  againft  which  it  is  tnorq 
abfurd,  more  unreafo^ablei  njore  upphilofo^ 
phical,  to  argue. 

3.  That  fnow  is  white,  fire  hot,  gold  ycU 
low,  and  fugar  fweet,  we  believe  to  be  ccrr 
tainly  true.  Thefe  bodies  afTcdt  our  eyes, 
touch,  and  palate,  in  a  peculiar  manner;  an4 
we  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  ihcy  afie^ 
the  organs  of  different  men  in  a  (liferent 
manner:  on  the  contrary,  we  belieye,  with 
fuHaffurance^founded  on  fuiHcient  reafon,  tha| 
they  affcdl  the  fenfes  of  all  men  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  peculiar  fenfation  we  receivp 
from  them  depends  on  three  things  ;  pn  thp 
/  pature  pf  the  objedt  perceived^i  on  the  nature 
of  the  organ  of  perceptioHi  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  percipient  being.  Of  each  of  thefe  things 
the  Deity  could  change  the  nature j|  and  make 
fugar  bitter,  fire  cold,  fnow  black,  and  gol4 
green.  But  till  this  be  done ;  in  othc;-  words, 
while  things  continue  as  they  afe,  it  is  as 
icertainly  true,  that  fnow  is  white,  fire  hot^ScCf 
^j;  t^9t  two  and  two  arc  equs^l  to  four,  or  ^ 
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whole  greater  than  a  part.  If  wc  fuppofc, 
that  fnow,  tiotwith  (landing  its  appearance^  i$ 
jblack,  or  not  white,  wc  muft  alfo  fuppofc, 
that  our  fenfes  and  inteUed  are  fallacious  fa- 
jculties  ;  and  therefore  cannot  admit  any  thing 
as  true  which  has  no  better  evidence  than  that 
pf  fenfe  and  intelledl.  If  a  creature  of  a  dif- 
ferent  nature  from  man  were  to  fay,  that  fnow 
|s  black,  and  hot,  I  fliould  reply,  (fuppofing 
him  to  ufc  thefe  words  in  the  fame  fenfe  in 
jn  which  I  ufe  them).  It  may  poffibly  have 
|hat  appearance  to  your  fenfes,  but  it  has  not 
that  appearance  to  mine :  it  may  therefore,  in 
regard  to  your  faculties,  be  true;  and  if  fo,  it 
pught  to  conftitute  a  part  of  your  philofo* 
phy  :  but  of  my  philofophy  it  cannot  confti^ 
Jute  a  part,  bccaufe,  in  r^fpcA  of  my  facul- 
ties, it  is  falfe,  being  contrary  to  faft  and 
experience.  If  the  fame  being  were  to  af- 
^rm,  that  a  part  is  equal  to  a  whole,  I 
^ould  anfwer,  it  is  impofllble;  none  can 
think  fo  but  thofe  who  are  deftitutcof  under- 
ftanding.  If  he  were  to  fay,  the  folar  fyftem 
explained  by  Newton  does  not  exift,  I  ihould 
j^nfwer;^  ypu  are  miftaken  j  if  your  knowledge 
were  not  imperfed,  you  would  think  other- 
wife  ;  I  am  certain  that  it  does  exift.— -We  fee, 
by  thus  ftating  the  cafe,  what  is  the  diflFcrence 
between  thefe  three  forts  of  certainty.  But 
AiU,  in  refpeft  to  map,  thefe  three  forts  are 

all 
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all  equally  evident,  equally  certain,  and  c- 
qually  unfufceptible  of  confutation  :  and  none 
of  them  can  be  disbelieved  or  doubted  by  us, 
except  we  difavow  the  diftindtion  between 
truth  and  falfhood,  by  fuppofing  our  facul- 
ties fallacious. 

4.  Of  moral  truth,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
felves  to  think,  that  the  Deity's  notions 
(pardon  the  expreflion)  are  contrary  to  ours. 
If  we  believe  Him  omnifcient  and  infallible, 
can  we  alfo  believe,  that,  in  his  fight,  cru- 
elty, injuftice,  and  ingratitude^  are  worthy 
of  reward  and  praife,  and  the  oppofite  vir- 
tues of  blame  and  punifhment  ?  It  is  abfo- 
lutely  impoflible.  The  one  belief  deftroys 
the  other.  Common  fenfe  declares,  that  a 
being  poflefled  of  perfcft  knowledge  can  no 
more  entertain  fuch  a  fentiment,  than  I  with 
my  eyes  open  can  juft  now  avoid  feeing  the 
light.  If  a  created  being  were,  in  all  cafes, 
to  think  that  virtue  which  we  think  vice, 
and  that  vice  which  we  think  virtue,  what 
would  be  our  notions  of  his  intelligence? 
Should  we  not,  without  hefitation,  pronounce 
him  irrational,  and  his  opinion  an  abfurdity  ? 
The  abfurdity  indeed  is  conceivable,  and  may 
he  exprelied  in  words  that  imply  no  contradic* 
tion  :  but  that  any  being  fhould  think  in  this 
manner,  and  yet  not  think  wrong,  is  to  us  as 

pcrfcifUy 
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perfedlly  inconceivable,  as  that  the  fame  thing 
(hould  be  both  true  and  falfc.  * 

We  fpeak  here  of  the  great  and  leading 
principles  of  moral  duty.  Many  fubordinate 
duties  there  are,  which  refult  from  the  form 
of  particular  governments,  and  from  particular 
modesof  education;  and  there  arc  fome,  which, 
though  admirably  adapted  to  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  our  nature,  are  yet  fo  fublime, 
that  the  natural  confcience  of  mankind,  ijnaf- 
(ifted  by  revelation,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  difcovering  them  :  but  in  regard  to 
juftice,  gratitude,  and  thofe  other  virtues,  of 
which  no  rational  beings  (fo  far  as  we  know) 
are  or  can  be  ignorant, it  is  impoflibic  for  us  to 
believe  that  our  fentiments  are  wrong.  I  fay, 
there  are  duties  of  which  no  rational  beings  can 
be  ignorant :  for  if  moral  fentiments  be  the  re- 
fult of  a  bias,  or  vis  infita^  communicated  to  the 
rational  foul  by  its  Creator,  then  muft  they  be 

as 

♦  Locke  fiys,  that  Moral  Truth  is  fufccptiblcof  demonftra- 
tion.  If  by  this  he  means,  that  it  admits  of  evidence fuHicient  to 
fatisfy  every  rational  mind,  he  is  certainly  in  the  right.  But  if 
by  the  v^ord  demon fl rat ionht  meant,  what  Geometricians  mean 
by  it,  a  proof  that  may  be  refolved  into  one  or  more  felf-evident 
axiofps  whole  pontraries  are  inconceivable,  we  confeG  that  nei« 
^her  mT>rai  nor  hiflorical  truth  is  fufceptible  of  demonftratton^ 
nor  mtiny  other  truths  of  the  mod  unqueflionable  certainty. 
However  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed^  that  Locke  intended  to  uie 
^his  word  in  any'  driver  fenfe  than  what  is  ^xtd  by  general 
praftice  ;  according  to  which^  every  proof  that  brings  indubi- 
table evidence  to  th^  reafon  or  fenfes  may  properly  be  called  4 
demondration. 
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as  univerfal  as  rational  nature,  and  as  perma-* 
nent  as  the  efFedts  of  any  other  natural  lawj 
and  it  is  as  abfurd  to  argue  againft  their  truth 
or  authenticity,  as  againft  the  reality  of  any 
other  matter  of  fad:.     But  feveral  authors  of 
note  have  denied  this  inference,  as  well  as  the 
principle  whence  it  proceeds ;  or  at  leaft,  by 
calling  the  one  in  queftion,  have  endeavour* 
ed  to  make  us  fceptical  in  regard  to  the  other. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  moral 
fentiment  is  di^erent  in  difFerent  countries^ 
and  under  diiFereht  forms  of  religion,  govern- 
ment, and  manners ;  that  therefore,  in   re-» 
fpedt  of  it,  there  is  no  vis  infita  in  the  mind;  for 
that,  previous  to  education,  we  are  in  a  ftate 
of  perfect  indifference  as  to  virtue  and  vice  $ 
and    that    an  oppofite  courfe    of  education 
would  have  made  us  think  that  virtue  which 
now  we    think  vice,  and    that  vice  which 
now  we  think  virtue  ;  in  a  word,  that  mo- 
ral   fentiments    are   as   much  the    effedt  of 
cudom  and  human   artifice,  as  our  tafte  ia 
drefs,  furniture,  and  the  modes  of  convcr*^ 
lation.     In  proof  of  this  doftrine,  a  mul- 
titude of  fadts  have  been  brought  together^ 
to  Ihow   the  prodigious  diverfity,  and  even 
contrariety,    that  takes    place  in  the  mora| 
opinions  of  difFerent  ages,  nations,  and  cli- 
mates.    Of  all  our  modern  fceptical  notions, 
this   feemed  to  ipe  one  of  the  moft  danger 

rouSt 
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rous.  For  my  own  fatis^dion,  and  for  th<^ 
fake  of  thofe  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  inftru<5l» 
I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  examine  it ;  and 
the  examination  has  turned  out  to  my  cn^re 
fatisfadion.  But  the  materials  I  have  pol- 
lened on  this  fubjeft  are  far  too  bulky  to  be 
inferred  here.  The  fceptical  arguments  are 
founded^  not  only  on  miilakes  concerning  the 
nature  of  virtue^  but  alfo  on  fome  hiftorical 
fads  ipifreprefented,  and  on  others  fo  equi* 
yocaU  and  bare  of  circumftancesy  that  they 
really  have  do  meaning.  Froqfi  the  nun^ber 
of  hiflorical,  as  well  as  philofophical^  difqui« 
fitions,  which  I  found  it  neceflary  to  intro- 
duce, the  inquiry  concerning  the  univerfality 
and  immutability  of  moral  truths  which  I 
thought  to  have  comprifed  in  a  few  pages» 
foon  fwelled  into  a  treatife.  I  meant  to  have 
finifhed  it  fome  years  agoi  but  have  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  a  number  of  unforefeen 
accidents. 

5.  Of  probable  truths  a  fuperior  being  may 
think  differently  from  us,  and  yet  be  in  the 
right.  For  every  propofition  is  either  true  or 
faUe ;  and  every  probable  pail  event  has  either 
happened,  or  not  happened^  as  every  pro- 
bable future  event  will  either  happen  or  not 
liappeq.  From  the  imperfection  of  our  fa* 
QultieSt  wd  from  the  narrowne(s  of  our  ex- 
perience^ 
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pcricncc,  we  may  judge  wrong,  when  we 
think  that  a  certain  event  has  happened,  or 
will  happen  :  and  a  being  of  more  exteniive 
experience,  and  more  perfedl  underftanding^ 
may  fee  that  we  judge  wrong ;  for  that  the 
event  in  queftion  never  did  happen,  nor  ever 
will.  Yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  a  man  may 
either  prudently  or  rationally  diflruft  his  pro^ 
bable  notions  as  fallacious.  That  which 
man,  by  the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  is  de- 
termined to  admit  as  probable,  he  ought  td 
gdmit  as  probable;  for,  in  regard  to  man^ 
that  is  probable  truth.  Not  to  admit  it  pro- 
bable, when  at  the  fame  time  he  muft  believe 
it  to  be  fo,  is  mere  obftinacy :  and  not  to 
believe  that  probable,  which  all  other  men 
who  have  the  fame  view  of  all  the  circum^ 
fiances,  believe  probable,  would  be  afcribed 
to  caprice,  or  want  of  underftanding.  If  one 
in  fuch  a  cafe  were  refradlory,  we  fhould  na- 
turally afk.  How  comes  it,  that  you  think 
differently  from  us  in  this  matter  ?  have  you 
any  reafon  to  think  us  in  a  miftake  ?  is  your 
knowledge  of  the  circumftances  from  which- 
we  infer  the  probability  of  this  event,  differ- 
ent from  ours?  do  you  know  any  thing  about 
it,  of  which  we  arc  ignorant  ?  If  he  reply  in 
the  negative,  and  yet  perfift  in  contradicting, 
our  opinion,  we  fhould  certainly  think  hiov 

an 
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an  unreafonable  man.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  to  human  creatures  feems  intuitively 
probable,  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  firft 
principles  of  probable  human  knowledge.  A 
human  creature  adls  an  irrational  part  when 
he  argues  againft  it ;  and  if  he  refufe  to  ac- 
knowledge it  probable,  he  cannot,  without 
contradiding  himfelf,  acquiefce  in  any  other 
human  probability  wbatfoever. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
there  are  various  kinds  of  intuitive  certainty^ 
and  that  thofe  who  will  not  allow  any  truth 
to  be  felf-evident,  except  what  has  all  the 
charafteriftics  of  a  geometrical  axiom,    are 
much  miflaken.     From   the  view  we  have 
given  of  this  fubjeft,  it  would  be  cafy  to  rc-» 
duce  thefe  intuitive  certainties  into  clafTes; 
but  this  is  not  neceflary  on  the  prcfent  oc» 
cafion.     We  are  here  treating  of  the  nature 
and  immutability  of  truth  as   perceived  by 
human    faculties.      Whatever  intuitive  pro- 
pofition  man,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  muft 
believe  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  is,  in  re- 
gard to  him,  certain  or  probable  truth ;  and 
muft  conftitute  a  part  of  human  knowledge, 
and  remain  unalterably  the  fame,  as  long  as 
the  human  conftitution  remains  unaltered. 
And  we  muft  often  repeat,  that  he  who  at- 
tempts to  difprove  fuch  intuitive  truth,  or  to 
make  men  fceptical  in  regard   to  it,  a^s  a 

part 
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part  aj  inconfiftent  with  found  reafoningv 
^nd  as  efFedlually  fubverfiv^  of  all  human 
knowledge,  as  if  he  attempted  to  difprov^ 
truths  which  he  knew  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  eternal  abd  necefiary  relations  of  things^ 
Whether  the  Deity  can  or  cannot  change 
thefe  truths  into  falihoods,  we  need  not  feek 
to  determine,  becaufe  it  is  of  no  confe* 
quence  to  us  to  know.  It  becomes  *us  bet- 
ter to  inqure,  with  humility  and  reverence^ 
into  what  he  has  done,  than  vainly,  and 
perhaps  prefumptuoufly,  into  what  he  can 
do.  Whatever  he  has  been  pleafed  to  efta* 
blifh  in  the  univerfe,  is  as  certainly  efla« 
bliihed,  as  if  it  were  in  itfelf  unchangeable 
and  from  eternity  ;  and,  while  he  wills  it  to 
remain  what  he  made  it,  is  as  permanent  as 
his  own  nature. 


CHAP.         IL 

T'&i  preceding  theory  rejeSled  by  fceptical 

writers. 

^Wf  E   have  feen,  that  mathematicians  and 

^  ^     natural  philofophers  do,  in  effeft,  ac* 

knowledge  the  diftindlion  between  common 

fcnfe  and   reafon,   as  above  explained  ^  ad^ 

mitting 
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rnitting  the  didates  of  the  former  as  ulti^* 
mate  and  unqueflionable  principle^,  and  ne-* 
ver  attempting  either  to  prove  or  to  difprove 
fhem  by  reafoning.  If  wc  inquire  a  littld 
into  the  genius  of  modern  fceplicifm^  we 
(hall  fee,  that,  there,  a  very  different  plan  of 
inveftigation  has  been  adopted.  This  wilt 
be(l  appear  by  inilances  taken  from  that  pre^ 
tended  phil^aTaphy^  But  firft  let  us  ofier  a 
few  general  remarks^ 


SECTION    t 

General  Obfervattons.     Rijh  and  '^rogrefs  of 

Modern  Scepticifm. 

ft 

1  /  i^  M  E  Cartefian  phildfophy  is  to  be  con- 
^  fidered  as  the  ground^work  of  mo- 
dern fcepticifm*  Ihe  fource  of  LoCke's 
feafoning  againft  the  feprate  cxiftencc  ot 
the  fecondary  qualities  of  matter^  of  Ber- 
keley's rcafoning  againft  the  exiftence  of 
a  material  world,  and  of  Hume's  reafoning 
againil  the  exiftence  both  of  foul  and  body, 
may  be  found  in  the  firft  part  of  th9 
Principia  ofDEsCARtES,  Yet  nothing  feems 
to  have  been  further  from  the  intention  of 
this  worthy    and    moft   ingenious    philofo-- 

O  phet. 
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pher,  than  to  give  countenance  to  error,  ir- 
religion,  or  licentioufnefs.  He  begins  with 
doubting;  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
convidtion :  his  fucceflbrs  (fome  of  them  at 
leaft)  the  further  they  advance  in  their  fy- 
ftems,  become  more  and  more  fceptical; 
and  at  length  the  reader  is  told,,  to  his  in- 
finite pleafure  and  emolument,  that  the  un- 
derftanding,  afting  alone,  does  intirely  fub- 
vert  itfelf,  and  leaves  not  the  loweft  degree 
of  evidence  in  any  propofition  whatfoever  *. 

The  firft  thing  a  philofopher  ought  to  do, 
according  to  Des  Cartes,  is  to  diveft  him- 
felf  of  all  prejudices,  and  all  his  former  opi- 
nions j  to  rejcdt  the  evidence  of  fen fe,  of  in- 
tuition, and  of  mathematical  demonftration  ; 
to  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  God,  nor  heaven, 
nor  earth;  and  that  man  has  neither  hands, 
nor  feet,  nor  body; — in  a  word,  he  is  to 
doubt  of  every  thing  of  wiiich  it  is  poflible 
to  doubt,  and  to  be  perfuaded,  that  every 
thing  is  falfe  which  can  poflibly  be  conceived 
to  be  doubtful.  Now  there  is  only  one  point 
of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  doubt,  namely^ 
That  I,  the  perfon  who  doubts,  am  thinking. 
This  propofition,  therefore,  Itbmk,  and  this 
only,  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  nothing 
elfe  whatfoever    is    to  be  believed  without 

proof. 

What 

t  TVeadfe  of  Humitt  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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What  is  to  be  expcfted  from  this  ftrangd 
introdu<5tion  ?  One  or  other  of  thefe  two 
things  muft  neceffarily  follow.  This  author 
will  eithef  believe  nothing  at  allj  of  if  he 
believe  any  thing,  it  muft  be  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  falfe  and  fophiftical  rca- 
foningi*  But  Des  Cartes  is  no  fceptic 
in  his  moral  rcafonings :  therefore,  in  his 
moral* reafonings^  he  muft  be  a  fophifter. 
Let  us  fee,  whether  we  can  make  good  this 
charge  againft  him  by  faifts* 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks^  he 
thence  infers,  that  he  exifts  :  Ego  cogUo,  erga 
Junti  I  think;  therefore  I  exift*  Now  there 
cannot  be  thought  where  there  is  noexiftencc; 
before  he  take  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks, 
he  muft  alfo  take  it  for  granted  that  he  exifts. 
Thrs  argument,  therefore,  proceeds  on  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  thing  to  be  proved  is 
true ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  fophifm,  a  pe^ 
titio  principii.  Even  fuppofing  it  poftible  to 
conceive  thinking,  without  at  the  fame  time 
conceiving  exiftence,  ftill  this  is  no  conclufivd 
argument,  except  it  could  be  ftiown,  that  it 
is  more  evident  to  a  man  that  he  thinks,  than 
that  he  exifts ;  for  in  every  tfue  proof  a  lefs 
evident  propofition  is  inferred  from  one  thaC 
is  more  evident.  But,  I  think,  and^  /  exifts 
are  equally  evident.  Therefore  this  is  na 
true  proof.— To   fet  an  example  of  falfe  rea- 

O  2  fonin^ 

•  Sec  the  firft  part  of  thU  EJt^. 
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ibning  in  the  very  foundation  of  a  fyfl;ea)»  can 
bardly  fail  to  have  bad  confequences. 

Having  in  this  manner  eflablifhed  his  own 
cxiftence,  oar  author  next  proceeds  to  prove 
the  veracity  of  his  faculties;  that  is,  to  (how 
by  reafoning,  that  what  he  thinks  true,  is 
really  true,  and  that  what  he  thinks  falfe  is 
really  falfe.  He  would  have  done  better  to 
have  taken  this  alfo  for  granted  i  th^  argu- 
ment by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  it,  does 
more  honour  to  his  heart  than  to  his  u]lder-^ 
fianding.  It  is  indeed  a  fophifm  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  former,  in  which  he  takes^ 
that  for  granted  which  he  means  to  prove*. 
It  runs  thus.  We  are  coafcious,  that  we 
have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  being  infinite- 
ly perfed,  intelligent,  and  powerful,  necef- 
Ikrily  exiftent  and.eternal.     This  idea  differs 

from   all  our  other  ideas  in  two  rcfpe<5ts : 

It  implies  the  notions  of  eternal  and  necediary 
exiftence,  and  of  infinite  perfcdlion ;— i^ 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  fidtion  of  the  ima-- 
gination ;  and  therefore  exhibits  no  chime* 
ra  or  imaginary  being,  but  a  true  and  im«* 
mutable  nature,  which  muft  of  neceflity  cx-» 
ift,  becaufe  necefTary  exiftence  is  comprehend* 
ed  in  the  idea  of  it.  Therefore  there  is  a  God^ 
neceflarily  exiftent,  infinitely  wife,  powerful^ 
and  true,  and  poflcflcd  of  all  perfefiioiu 
This  Being  is  the  maker  of  u&  and  of  all  our 

feculues  ; 
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faculties;  he  cannot  deceive,  becaufc  he  is 
infinitely  perfedl ;  therefore  our  faculties  arc 
true,  and  not  fanacious*.-^The  fame  argu- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  others,  parti- 
cularly by  Dr.  Barrow.  ^'  Cartefius/*  fays 
that  pious  and  learned  author,  *'  hath  well 
*^  obferved,  that,  to  make  us  abfolutely  cer- 
tain of  our  having  attained  the  truth,  it  is 
required  to  be  known,  whether  our  facul- 
^*  ties  of  apprehending  and  judging  the  truth, 
be  true  5  which  can  only  be  known  from 
the  power,  |;oodneis*  and  truth  of  our 
*'  Creator  f-" 

I  objecft  aot  to  this  argument  for  the  di- 
vine exiftence,  drawn  from  the  idea  of  aa 
all-perfeiSt  being,  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  confcious ;  though  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
moft  unexceptionable  method  of  evincing  that 
jjreat  truth*  I  allow,  that  when  a  man  be- 
lieves a  God,  he  cannot,  without  abfurdity 
and  impiety,  deny  or  queflion  the  veracity 
of  his  own  faculties ;  and  that  to  acknow* 
ledge  a  diltiniSion  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  implies  a  perfuafion,  that  certain  law« 
are  eftabli/hed  in  the  univerfe,  on  which  the 
natures  of  all  created  things  depend,  which 
(to  me  at  Icaft)  is  incomprehenfible,  except 

on 

•  CartcCi  Princip.  PhUoi;  part  i.  §•  14.  15.  |8. 
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on  the  fuppofition  of  a  fupreme,  intelligent^ 
diredling  caufe.  But  I  acquiefce  in  thefe 
principles,  bccaufe  I  take  the  veracity  of  my 
faculties  for  granted ;  and  this  I  feel  myfclf 
neceflitated  to  do,  becaufe  1  feel  it  to  be  the 
law  of  my  nature  which  I  cannot  pofllbly 
counteradl.  Proceeding  then  upon  this  in- 
nate and  irrefiflible  notion,  that  my  faculties 
are  true,  I  infer,  by  the  jufteft  reafoning,  that 
God  exifts ;  and  the  evidence  for  this  great 
truth  is  fo  clear  and  convincing,  that  I  can-^ 
not  withftand  its  force,  if  I  believe  any  thing 
clfe  whatfoever. 

Des  Cartes  argues  in  a  different  man-i 
ncr.  Becaufe  God  exifts,  (fays  he)^^  and  is 
perfedl,  therefore  my  faculties  are  truc» 
Right, — But  how  do  you  know  that  God 
exifts  ?  I  infer  it  from  the  fecond  principle 
of  my  philofophy,  already  eftabliflied,  Cogito^ 
ergo  fum. — How  do  you  know  that  your  in- 
ference is  juft?  It  fatisfies  my  reafon. — Your 
argument  proceeds  on  a  fuppofition,  that 
what  fatisfies  your  reafon  is  true?  It  does.— 
Do  you  not  then  take  it  for  granted,  that 
your  reafon  is  not  a  fallacious,  but  a  true 
faculty  ?  This  muft:  be  taken  for  granted, 
otherwife  the  argument  is  good  for  nothings 
And  if  fo,  your  argument  proceeds  on  a  fup- 
pofition, that  the  point  to  be  proved  is  truc^ 
Jp  a  word,  you  pretend  to  prove  the  tr\ith 
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of  our  faculties,  by  an  argiuncnjt  which  evi- 
dently and  necefTarily  fuppofes  their  truths 
Your  philofophy  is  built  on  fophifms ;  how 
then  can  it  be  according  to  common  fenfe  ? 

As    this    philofopher   doubted   where    he 
ought  to  have  been  confident,  fo  he  is  often 
cofident   where   he   ought   to    doubt.      He 
admits  not  his  own  exiftcnce,  till  he  thinks 
he  has  proved  it;  yet  his  fyftem  is  replete 
with  hypothefes  taken  for  granted,  without 
proof,  almoft  without  examination.     He  fets 
out  with  the  profeffion  of  juniverfal  icepti- 
cifm ;  but  many  of  his  theories  are  founded 
in  the  moft  unphilofbphical  credulity.     Had 
he  taken  a  little  more  for  granted,  he  would 
have  proved  a  great  dcd  more:  betakes^- 
moft  nothing  for  granted,  ( I  fpeak    of  what 
he  profefles,  not  of  what  he  performs ) ;  and 
dierefore  he  proves  nothing.     In  geometry, 
however,  he  is  rational  and  ingenius  •;  there 
are  fome  curious  remarks  in  his  difcourfe  on 
the   paflions;    his  phyiics  are  fanciful    and 
plaufible;  his  treatife  on  mufic  perfpicuous, 
though    fuperficial  :     a    lively    imagination 
feens  to  have  been  his  chief  talent;  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  grounds  of  evidence  his 
principal  defe<ft. 

We  are  informed  by  Father  Male- 
TRANCHE,  that  the  fenfes  were  at  iirft  as 
jhoneft  faculties  as  one  could  defire   to  be 

endued 
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endued  with,  till  after  they  were  debauched 
by  original  fin;  an  adventure,  from  which 
Aey  contraifted  fuch  an  invincible  prppenfity 
to  cheating,  that  they  are  now  continually 
lying  in  wait  to  deceive  us.  But  tibene  is  in 
man,  it  feems,  a  certain  clear-fighted,  ftout» 
old  faculty,  called  reaforij  which,  without 
being  deceived  by  appearances,  keeps  an  eye 
upon  the  rogues^,  and  often  proves  too  cun-r  . 
ning  for  them,  Malebranchb  tbcrofora 
advifeth  us  to  doubt  with  all  our  might.  ••  |f 
**  a  man  has  only  learned  to  doubt/'  fays  hci 
^^  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  has  made 
^*  an  inconfiderable  progrefs**"  Progrefsl 
In  what  ?-r--in  fciencc  ?  Is  it  not  a  contHKUe^ 
tionjt  Q^  at  leail  an  inconfiftency,  in  tenaas,  to 
fay  that  a  man  makes  pro^efs  in  fcieo^Q  1^ 
doubting  'f*  ?  If  one  were  to  aflc  the  way  to 
Publjn,  and  to  receive  for  anfwer,  that  ha 
ought  firft  of  all  to  fit  down  \  for  that  if  h^ 
Jiad  only  learned  to  fit  ftill,  he  might  be  af-^ 
fured,  that  he  had  made  no  inconfiderable 
progrefs  in  his  journey ;  I  fuppofe  he  would 
hardly  trouble  his  informe^-  with  a  iecond 
queftion. 

It 

•  Qu\>a  ne  ilmagtne  pu,  que  1'oq  ait  pttu  avaac^,  fi  on  a 
(tulemco^  appris  a  douter. 

La  Recherche  dt  la  Verite.  Hv^  i.  ch.  3GU 
f  Etl  contraricUs  inter  verba  yr/Vi,  et  dubiafiaU. 

Pes  Cartes,  OhjeO.  et  Re/ponf. /eftlm€* 
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It  is  tnie,  this  aothor  makes  a  diftinflion 
between  the  doubts  of  pailion^  brutality, 
and  blindnefs,  and  tbofe  of  prudence,  di-r 
ftruft,  ajid  penetration  :  the  former,  fays  he, 
are  the  doubte  of  Academics  and  Athcifts  i 
the  Utter  a«=e  the  doubts  of  the  true  philo? 
fppher  *.     It  is  tree  alfo,  that  he  allows  ua 

to  give  an  entire  confent  to  the  things  that 
appear  entirely  evident  "f*.  But  he  adopts, 
notwithftandingf  the  principles  of  Pes 
Cartes'  firft  philofophy.  That  we  ought 
to  begin  our  inquiries  with  univerfal  doubt, 
taking  only  our  own  cgnfcipufnefs  fpr  grant- 
cd,  and  thence  inferring  our  exiftenoe,  and 
the  exiftence  of  God,  and  proving,  from  the 
divine  veracity^  that  our  faculties  are  not 
fallacious t  Where-ever  it  is  poffihle  that  a 
deluding  ipirit  may  deceive  us,  there,  fays 
Malebranche,  we  ought  to  doubt  J ;  but 
a  deluding  fpirit  may  deceive  us  where-ever 
our  memory  is  employed  in  reafoningi 
therefore,  in  all  fuch  reafonings,  there  may 
be  error.     And  if  fo,  there  may  be  error  in 

reafoning 

♦  Recherche  de  la  Vcrite,  liv.  i,  ch.  20.  fe^.  3. 

-f  Qu'on  n^  doit  jam ab  don ner  iiix  coofentemeot  entier,  qu, 
jt  d#s  dK>ie«  qui  paroUIent  <;otieremeat  evidentes.  Recherche 
dc  ia  Verite,  Ih.  I.  ch,  20.  /IV?.  j.-— Thii  u  indeed  a  ra- 
tional fcepticifm^  fuch  as  Ariftotie  rQcooimeuds^  and  every 
fiicnd  to  truth  muft  approve* 

^  Id.  liv.  6.  ch«  £l« 
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rcafoning  of  every  kind ;  for  without  memory 
there  can  be  no  realbning:  but  in  the  truths 
difcovcrcd  by  a  fingle  glance,  {connoijfances  de 
Jimple  'uuejj  fuch  as  this.  That  two  and  two 
make  four,  it  is   not  poflible,  he  fays,  for  a 
deluding  god,  (dieu  trompeur) f  however  pow- 
erful, to  deceive  him. — It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that 
fuch  dod^rines  mufl  lead  either  to  fophiftry, 
or  to  univerfal  fcepticifm,  or  rather  to  both. 
For  if  a  demonftrated  conclufion  may  be  falfe 
for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,    an 
axiom  may  be  fo  too :  my  belief  of  the  firft 
is  not  lefs  neceflary,  than  my  belief  of  the 
laft.     Intuition  is,  of  all  evidence,  the  clear- 
eft,  and  moft  immediately  convincing;  but 
demonftration    produces    abfolute  certainty» 
and  full  convidlion,  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
underftands  it  *. — Malebranche,  indeed, 
acknowledges,  that  we  may  reafon  when  once 
we  know  that  God   is  no  deceiver:  but  this, 
he  fays,  muft  be  known  at  one  glance,  (that 
is,  I    fuppofe,  intuitively),  or   it  cannot   be 
known  at  all;  for  all  reafoning  on  this  fub- 
jedt  may  be  fallacious  f . 

But 

*    See   (^e  (econd  chapter  of  the  firfl  book  of  the  latter 
A«alyiic«  of  Ariftotle.     The  great  philofo,. k.er  hoids,  that  in-' 
tuition  and  demonftration  are  equally  produdive  of  knowledge  i 
though  the  former  be  the  firft,  the  clearcft,  and  moft  imme* 
diaLe  evidence. 

t  Pvcchcrthc  dc  ]a  Vcriti,  liv.  6.  ch,  6» 
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But  I  do  not  pretend  to  unfold  all  the  falfe 
and  fceptical   principles  ot  this  author's  phi* 
Jofophy.     .To  confefs  the  truth,    I  do  not 
well  undcrftind  it.     He  is  generally  myfti* 
<:al ;  often,  if  I  miftake  not,  felf-contradidto* 
ry ;  and  his  genius  is  ftrangely  warped  by  a 
fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  abfurditics  of 
Popery,     He  rejeds  the  evidence   of  fenfe, 
becaufe  ii  feems  repugnant  to  his  reafon  ;  he 
admits    tranfubftantiation,    though  certainly 
repugnant    both    to    reafon   and  fenfe.     Of 
Ariftotle,  and  Seneca,  and   the  other  ancient 
philofbphers,  he  fays,  that  their  lights  are 
nothing  but  thick  darknefs,    and  their  moft 
jlluftrious   virtues,    nothing   but  intolerable 
pride*.       Fy,    M.  Malebranche!    Po- 
pery, with  all  its  abfurdities,    requires  not 
from  its  adherents  fo  uncandid,  and  fo  illibe- 
ral,  a  declaration.     An  Ariftotelian,  of  your 
own  religion  and  country,  and  nearly  of  your 
own  age,  delivers  a  very   different  doftrine : 
^*  Ariftotle,    fupported  by  philofophy,  hath 
**  afcended  by  the  fteps  of  motion  even  to 
♦'  the  knowledge  of  one  firft  mover,  who  is 
**  God.     In  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
'*  of  divine  things,    we  muft  learn  fcience, 
•*  otherwife  we  (hall  fall  into  error.     Phi- 
-'  lofophy  and  theology  bear  teftimony  to, 
^*  and  mutually,    confirm,   each  other,  and 

t  muherche  dc  h  Verhi^  liv.  6.  ch.  6» 
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produce  a  more  perfeft  knowledge  of  the 
truth:  the  latter  teaches  what  we  ought 
to  believe,  and  reafon  makes  us  believe  it 
more  eafily,  and  with  greater  fteadinefi, 
**  They  are  two  lights,  which,  by  their 
'<*  union,  yield  a  more  brilliant  luftre  than 
*•  either  of  them  could  yield  fingly,  or  both 
if  feparated.  Mofes  learned  the  philofo^ 
phy  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Daniel  in  Ba- 
"  bylon  that  of  the  Chaldeans  V  This 
learned  and  judicious  Peripatetic  goes  on  to 
fliow,  that  Jerome,  Augufline,  Gregory  of 
Nice,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  enter* 
tained  the  fame  honourable  opinion  of  the 
ancient  philofophers. — If  Des  Cartes,  and 
his  difciple  Malebranche,  hadftudied  the 
ancients  more,  and  indulged  their  own  imagi« 
oation  lefs,  they  would  have  made  a  better 
figure  in  philofophy,  and  done  much  more 
fervice  to  mantcind.  But  it  was  their  aim 
to  decry  the  ancients  as  much  as  poflible : 
and  ever  fince  their  time,  it  has  been  too 
much  the  faffiion  to  overlook  the  difcovcries 
of  former  ages,  as  altogether  unneceflary  to 
the  improvement  of  the  prefent*  Male- 
branche often  inveighs  againft  Ariftotle 
in  particular,  with  the  moft  virulent  bit- 
tcrnefs;  andaffeds,  on  all  occafions,  to  treat 

him 

*  Bouju.    IntrodudUon  i  la  Philorophic;    chap,  f,    Parli 

1614.  ^''>li»* 
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treat  him  with  fupreme  contempt  *.     Had 
this   great   ancient  employed  his  genius    iti 
the   fubverfion  of  virtue^  or  in  efllabliihing 
tenets  incompatible    with  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  he  would  have  deierved  ^ttt 
fevered  cenfure.     But  Malebranche  hys 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  his  charge ;  he  oalj 
finds  him  guilty  of  fome  fpcculative  errors  in 
natural  phitofophy.      Ariftotle  was  not  €Xh 
empted  from  that  fallibility  which  is  inci- 
dent to  human  nature  ;  yet  it  would  not  be 
amifSf  if  our  modern  wits  would  fhidy  him 
a  little,  before  they  venture  to  decide  fo  po^ 
fitively  on  his  abilites  and  chara^er.     It  is 
obfervable,  that  he  is  moft  admired  by  thofe 
who  beft  underftand  him.     Now,  the  con- 
trary is  true  of  our  modern  fceptics:  they 
are  moft  admired  by  thofe  who  read  them 
leaft,  and   who  take  their  charadlers   upon 
truft,  as  they  find  them  delivered  in  coffee- 
houfes  and  drawing- rooms,  and  other  places 
of  fafliionable  converfation,  whofe^ftrines 
do  fo  much  honour  to  the  virtue  and  good 
fenfe  c5f  this  enlightened  age. 

I  have  fometimcs  heard  the  principles  of 
the  Socratic  fchool  urged  as  a  precedent  to 
juftify  our  modern  fceptics.     Modern  fcep- 
licifin  is  of  two  kinds,  unlike  in  their  na- 
ture, 

^  Set  I^cchmlbe  de  U  Vcrit^^  Uv.  6.  dt.  5. 
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tore,  though  the  one  be  the  foundation  of 
the  other.  Des  CArt£S  begins  with  uni'>' 
verfal  doubt,  that  in  the  end  he  may  arriyj 
atconvidion  :  Hume  begins  with  hypothefis^ 
apd---eods  with  univerfai  doubt.  Now,  does 
not  Ariilotle  propofe,  that  all  inveftigatioil 
ihould  begin  with  doubt  ?  And  does  not  So* 
crates  affirm,  that  he  knows  nothing  cer* 
tainly^  except  his  own  ignorance  ? 
.  All  this  is  true.  Ariftotle  propofes,  thai 
invefligation  ftiould  begin  with  doubt  *.  He 
compares  doubting  to  a  knot,  which  it  is  the 
end  of  invefligation  to  difmtangle ;  and  there 
can  be  no  folution,  where  there  is  no  knot 
or  difficulty  to  be  folved.  But  Ariftotlc*« 
doubt  is  quite  of  a  diflferent  nature  from  that 
of  Des  Cartes.  The  former  admits  as 
true  whatever  is  felf-evident,  without  ittV,^ 
ing  to  prove  it ;  nay,  he  affirms,  that  thofe 
men  who  attempt  to  prove  felf-evident 
principles,  or  who  think  that  fuch  principles 
may  be  proved,  are  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  proof t.  It  differs  alfo  moft  effen- 
tially  from  the  fcepticifm  of  Mr.  Hume/ 
The  reafonings  of  this  author  all  terminate 
in  doubt;  where4s  Ariftotle's  conftant  aim 
is,  to  difcover  truth,  and  eflablilh  convic- 
tion^ 

^  Ariftot.  Metaphyf,  lib.  3.  cap.  i.     Aii\A*  hx  .V»  ^ytwtm 

To>  ^iO'f^ov,  &C. 

f  Aridot.  Metaphyr  lib.  4.  cap.   4.* 
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tion.     He  defines   philofophy  the  fcience  of 
Truth ;  divides  it  into  fpeculative  and  practi- 
cal:   and    exprefsly  declares,  that   truth  is 
the  end    of  the  former,  and   action  of  the 
latter*. 

Cicero,  in  order  to  compliment  a  feft,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  not  a  confiftent  dif- 
ciple,  afcribes  to  Socrates  a  very  high  degree 
of  fcepticifm  f;  making  his  principles  near* 
ly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  New  Academy^ 
who  profefTed  to  believe,  that  all  things  are 
fo  involved  in  darknefs,  that  nothing  can  be 
known  with  certainty.  The  only  difference 
between  them,  according  to  Cicero  in  this 
place,  is,  that  Socrates  affirmed,  that  he  knew 
nothing  but  his  own  ignorance :  whereas  Ar- 
cefilas  and  the  reft  of  the  New  Academy, 
held,  that  man  could  know  nothing,  not 
even  his  own  ignorance,  with  certainty ; 
and  therefore,  that  affirmation  of  every  kind 
is  abfurd  and  unphilofophical.  But  we  need 
not  take  this  on  the  authority  of  Cicero; 
as  we  have  acqefs  to  the  fame  original  au- 
thors from  whom  he  received  his  informa- 
tion. And  if  we  confult  them,  particular- 
ly Xenophon,  the  moft  unexceptionable  of 

them 

Mcfafhjf/.  lit.  2.  cap.  r. 
f  Cic.  AcadeiT).  lib.  I.  cap.  12. 
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them  all  in  point  of  veracity,  we  ^11  find» 
that  the  reafoning  ,  the  fentiments,  and  the 
condudt  of  Socrates,  are  altogether  incompa-^ 
tibie  with  fcepticifm.  The  firft  feienct 
that  engaged  his  attention  was  natural  phi«» 
lofophy ;  which,  as  it  was  taught  in  thofe 
days  by  Zeno,  Anaj^agoras,  and  Xenophanes^ 
had  very  little  to  recommend  it  to  a  man  of 
fenfe  and  candour.  Socrates  fbon  relinqui(h^ 
ed  it,  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  was  at  oncee 
unprofitable,  and  founded  in  uncertainty  | 
and  employed  the  reft  of  his  life  in  the 
cultivation  of  moral  philofbphy,  a  fcience 
which  to  him  feemed  more  fatisfadlory  in 
its  evidence,  and  more  ufeful  in  its  appli-* 
cation*.  So  far  was  he  from  being  fcep- 
tical  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  moral 
duty,  that  he  inculcated  them  with  earned- 
nefs  where-evcr  he  found  opportunity,  and 
thought  it  incumbent  on  every  man  to  make 
hinifelf  acquainted  with  them.  In  his  reafon-* 
ings,  indeed,  he  did  not  formally  lay  down 
any  principle,  becaufe  it  was  his  method 
to  deduce  his  concluficns  from  what  was 
acknowledged  by  his  antagonift  :  but  is  this 
any  proof,  '  that  he  himfclf  did  not  be- 
lieve his  own  conclufions?  Read  the 
flory  of  his  life ;  his  condud:  never  be- 
lied  his    principles :      obfcrve  the  manners 

of 

*  Xcuofh.  Mcmorab.  lib.  i.  cap.  I.  et  lib.  4.  cap.  7, 
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of  our  fceptics ;  their  condudk  and  principles  do 
mutually  and  invariably  bely  one  another.  Do 
youfeekftill  moreconvinciagevidence,  that  So- 
crates felt,  believed,  and  avowed  the  truth  ?  Read 
the  defence  he  made  befcure  his  judges.  See  you 
there  any  figns  of  doubt,  hefitation  or  fear  ? 
any  fufpicion  of  the  poffibility  of  his  being  in 
the  wrong  ?  any  diffimulaCion,  fophiftry,  of 
art  ?  See  ybu  not,  on  the  contr^,  the  utmoft 
plainnefs    and  iimplicity,    the   calinefl:  and 
moft  deliberate  fortitude,  and  that  noble  afTu- 
ranee  which  fo  well  becomes  the  caufe  of* 
truth  and  virtue  ?   Few  men  have  fhown  £dt 
fo  firm  an  attachment  to  truth,  as  to  lay  down 
their  life  for  its  fake :  yet  this  did  Socrates. 
He   made    no    external   profcfiion    of  any 
philofophical  creed ;    but  in  his  death,   and 
through  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  ihowed  the 
fteadieft  adherence  to  principle ;  and  his  prin- 
ciples were    all   confiftent.     Xedophon   has 
reconied  many  of  thefb  ^  and  tells  us,  in  re- 
gard to  fome  of  them,  that  Socrates  fcrupled 
not  to  call  thofe  men  fools  who  differed  from 
his  opinion*. — Thefophifts  of  his  age  were 
not  folicitous  to  difcover  truth,  but  only  to 
confute  an  adverfary,  and  reafon  plaufibly  ia 
behalf  of  their  theories.     That  diey  might 

P  have 

*  Xeoopb,  Memorab,  lib.  r.  cap.  i.  paiBmt 
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have  the  ampler  field  for  this  fort  of  Ipecula- 
tion,  they  confined  themfclves,  like  our  mo- 
dern metaphyficians,  to  general  topics^  fuch 
as  the  nature  of  good^  of  beauty » and  the  like; 
on  which  one  may  fay  a  great  many  things 
with  little  meaning,  and  offer  a  variety  of 
arguments  without  one  word  of  truth.  So- 
crates did  much  to  difcredit  this  abufe  of 
fcience.  In  his  converfations  he  did  not 
trouble  himfcif  with  the  niceties  of  artificial 
logic.  His  aim  was,  not  to  confute  an  adver- 
fary,  nor  to  guard  againft  that  verbal  confu- 
tation which  the  fophifts  were  perpetually  at- 
tempting, but  to  do  good  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  converfed>  by  laying  their  duty 
before  them  in  a  ftriking  and  perfuafive 
manner*.  He  was  not  fond  of  reafoning  on 
abftraft  fubjcdts,  efpecially  when  he  had  to 
do  with  a  fophift;  well  knowing,  that 
this  could  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
furnifti  matter  for  endlefs  and  unprofitable 
logomachy.  When,  therefore,  Ariftippus 
alked  him  concerning  the  nature  of  good  -f*, 
with  a  view  to  confute,  or  at  leaft  to  tcafc 
him,  with  quibbling  evafions,  Socrates  de- 
clined 

Hotra* 

t  Id.  IbiiU 
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clincd  to  anfwer  in  general  terms  ^  and  de- 
lired  the  fophift  to  limit  his  queftion^  by 
confining  the  word  good  to  ibme  particular 
thing*  Do  you  afk  me,  fays  he,  what  h 
good  for  a  fever,  for  fore  eyes,  or  for  hun- 
ger ?  No,  fays  the  fophifl^  If,  replies  he, 
you  alk  me  concerning  the  nature  of  a  good 
which  is  good  for  no  particular  purpofe,  I 
tell  you  once  fof  all,  that  I  know  of  none 
fach,  and  have  no  defires  after  it.  In  like 
manner,  he  anfwers  to  the  general  queftion 
concerning  beauty,  by  defiring  his  adverfary 
to  confine  himfelf  to  fome  particular  kind  of 
beauty*  What  would  the  great  moralift  have 
thought  of  thofe  modern  metaphyfical  trea* 
tifes,  which  feem  to  have  nothing  elfe  in 
view,  but  to  contrive  vain  and  queftionable 
definitions  of  general  ideas !  Simple,  cer- 
tain, and  ufeful  truth,  was  the  conftant,  and 
the  only,  objed:  of  this  philofopher's  in* 
quiry. 

True  it  is,  he  fometimes  faid,  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  his  own  ignorance.  And 
furely  the  higheft  attainments  in  human 
knowledge  are  imperfect  and  unfatisfying^ 
Yet  man  knows  fomething :  Socrates  was 
confcious  that  he  knew  fomething;  other- 
wife  Xenophon  would  not  have  afiferted,  that 
his  opinions  concerning  God,  and  Provi- 
dence, and  Religion,  and  Moral  Duty,  were 

P  2  well 
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well  known  to  all  the  Athenians*.  But  So- 
crates was  humble,  and  made  no  preteniions 
to  any  thing  extraordinary^  either  in  virtue  ot" 
in  knowledge.  He  profeffed  no  fciencc ;  hfc 
inftruSed  others,  without  pedantry,  and 
without  parade;  exemplifying  the  beauty 
and  the  prafticability  of  virtue,  by  the  iano* 
tence  and  integrity  of  his  life,  and  by  the 
charms  of  an  inftrudive,  though  moft  infi- 
Jiuating,  converfation  -f*.  I  fhall  allow  our 
modem  fceptics  to  avail  themfelves  all  they 
can  of  the  authority  of  Dejs  Cartes  and 
Malebranche,  of  Pyrrho  and  Anaxar- 
chus  J  but  let  them  not  prcfume  to  fanilify 
their  tralh  with  the  venerable  names  of  So- 
crates and  Ariftotle. 

Cicero  feems  to  have  been  an  Academic 
rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  And  I  am 
apt  to  think,  from  feveral  paflages  in  his 
works  |,  that  he  made  choice  of  this  de- 
nomination, in  order  to  have  a  pretencfc 
for  reafoning  on  either  fide  of  every 
queftion,  and  confequently  an  ampler  field 
for  a  difplay  of  his  rhetorical  talents  §.     To 

Pyrrho, 

♦  Xcnoph.  MeiDorab.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

-f  Ibid.  cap.  2. 

X  Sec  particularlj  Z)^  OficHf,  lib.    3.  cup.  4.   De   FmTw^ 

§  Sec  this  point  illullratcd  in  Remarks  dpow  a  Dn. 
COURSE  or  Fekbthinkihc&c.  By  Phi/ilitftHnnu  LifJIemJb 
{Dn  Binthj)  Edit.  7lh.  ptg.  261. 
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Pyrrho,  Herillus,  Arifto,  and  other  fceptics, 
who,  by  affertipg  that  all  things  are  indifferent, 
deftroy  the  diitinftioij  of  virtiue  and  vice,  Ifc 
will  not  allow  even  the  name  of  philoibpher : 
nay,  he  infinuates  that  it  is  impudence  in  fuch 
perfons  to  pretend  to  it*-     "  I  wiih,"  fays  He 
in  another  place,  *^  that  they  who  fuppofe  me 
a  fceptic  were  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
my  fentimcnt?.     For  I  am  not  one  of  thofe 
**  whofe  mind  wanders  in  error,  without  any 
fixed  principle.     Fpr  what  fort  of  under- 
ftanding  aiuft  that  iQan  poiTefs^  what  fort  pf 
life  muft  that  man  leadj  who,  by  xlive^ng 
himfelf  of  principle,  4ivcfts  himfclf  of  the 
means,  both  of  reaibi^jing  and  of  Uving-f-  V* 
Let  it  be  obferved  alfo^  that  wihen  the  fubjeft 
of  his  inquiry  is  of  high  junportaace,  as  in  his 
books  on  moral  duties,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  he  follows  the  dodxioie  of  the  Pog- 
ma^s,  particularly    the  Stoics;   and  aiTerts 
liis  moral    and   religious    principles    with  a 
warmth  and  energy  which  prove  him  to  have 
been  in  earnelL 

?.  Nothing 

*  DeofRcils,  lib.  i.  cap.  2* 

f  Qaibus  velletn  fatis  cognita  efTet  noftra  fententia.  Non 
-enipfi  fumus  ii,  quorum  vagetur  animus  errore,  oechabcat  un- 
4|uanfi  quid  (equatur.  Quae  enim  eflet  ifta  mens^  vel  qux  vita 
l>otiusy  non  modo  diTput^i;  fed  Vivendi  ratioDe  iUblau !  Cic. 
Mc  Officlts,  M.  2«  cdf^  £« 
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2,  Nothing  was  further  from  the  Intention 
of  Locke,  than  to  encourage  verbal  con- 
troverfy,  or  advance  dpdhines  favourable  to 
Icepticifin.  To  do  good  to  mankind,  hj 
inforcing  virtue,  illuftrating  truth,  and  vin- 
dicating liberty,  was  his  fincere  purpofc: 
and  he  did  not  labour  in  vain.  His  writings 
^re  to  be  reckoned  among  the  few  books  that 
have  been  produftive  of  real  utility  to  man- 
kind. But  candour  o|;)liges  me  to  remark, 
that  fome  of  his  tenets  feem  to  be  too 
rafhly  adniitted,  for  the  fake  of  a  favourite 
hypothecs.  That  fbme  of  them  have  pro- 
moted fcepticifm,  is  undeniable.  Hefeems 
indeed  to  have  beeji  fenfible,  that  there  were 
inaccuracies  in  his  work ;  and  candidly  ovims, 
that  *'  fome  hafty  and  indigefted  thoughts  on 
**  a  fubjeft  never  before  confidered,  gave  the 
firft  entrance  to  his  Eflay;  which,  being 
begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by  in- 
treaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcels,  and 
after  long  intervals  of  negledl  r^fumed 
♦*  again,  as  humour  or  occafion  permitted.*." 
The  firft  book  of  his  EfTay,  which,  with 
fubmiflion,  I  think  the  worft,  tends  to  efta^ 
blifh  this  dangerous  doftrine.  That  the  hu- 
man mind,   previous    to  education  and  ha-» 

bity 

t  Preface  to  tie  Eflay  on  HumaQ  UnderlUndiDg, 
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bit,  is  as  fufccptiblc  of  any  one  impreffion 
as  of  any  other:  a  dodtrine  which,  if  true^ 
would  go  near  to  prove,  that  truth  and  vir- 
tue arc  no  better  than  human  contrivances  ^ 
x)r,  at  Icaft,  that  they  Jhave  nothing  permanent 
in  their  nature,  but  may  be  as  <:hangeable  as 
the  inclinations  and  capacities  ^f  men ;  and 
that,  as  we  underdaad  the  term«  there  is 
no  fuch  thiog  as  common  fenfe  in  the  worlds 
Purely  this  is  aot  Jthcyiodtrine  that  Locke 
meant  to  ndlabUih;;  but  his  zeal  againft  in- 
nate ideas,  and  ianaJCe  pdnciplest  |)ut  hins 
off  his  guard,  and  made  him  allow  too  lit«- 
tle  to  inftindt,  for  fear  of  allowing  too  muclu 
This  controverfyj  fo  £ar  as  it  regards  moral 
fentiment,  we  have  examined  in  another 
place.  At  prefent  we.  would  only  obfervc^ 
that  if  truth  he  any  thing  permanent,  which 
it  mud  be  if  it  be  any  thing  at  alU  thofe 
perceptidns  or  jmpulfes  of  underflanding,  by 
which  we  become  confcious  of  it^  muft  be 
equally  permanent ;  which  they  could  not 
he,  if  they  depended  on  education,  and  if 
ihere  were  not  a  Jaw  of  nature,  independent 
on  man«  which  determines  the  underftanding 
in  fome  cafes  to  believe,  in  others  to  difbe- 
lieve.  Is  it  poffiblc  to  imagine,  that  any 
xourfe  of  education  could  ever  bring  a  ratio- 
nal creature  to  believe,  that  two  and  two  are 
legual  to  three,  that  he  is  not  the  fame  perfon 

to-day 
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to-day  he  was  yefterday,   that   the    ground 
he  ilands  on  does   not  exift?  could    make 
him   diibeHcve   the  tcftimony  of   his    own 
fenfeSj   or  that  of  other  men  ?   could  make 
him   expert  unlike  events  in  like  circucn-* 
(lances  ?  or   that   the  courfe   of  nature^  of 
which   he  has  hitherto  had  experience^  wilt 
be  changed,  even  when  he  forefees  tio  cau(e 
to  hinder  its  continuance  ?   I  tan   ne  more 
believe^  that  education  couki  produce  iuch  a 
depravity  of  judgment^   than  that  education 
could  xpake  me  fee  all  human  bodies  in  an 
inverted  poiition^   or   hear  with  thy  noftrils, 
or  take  pleafqre  in  burning   or  cutting  my 
»   flefti.     Why  (hould  not  our  judgments  con^ 
cerning  truth  he  acknowledged  to  refult  from 
a  bias  impreiTed  upon  the  mind  by  its  Crear 
tor,    as  well   as   our   defire  of  felf-prcfcr- 
vation,  our  love  of  fociety,  our  refentment  of 
injury  I  our  joy  in  the  pofleffion  of  good?  If 
thofe  judgments   be  not  inftinSive,  I  fhould 
be  glad  to   know  how    they     come   to   be 
univerfal;   the  modes   of  fentiment   and  be- 
haviour   produced    by    education    are    uni* 
form   opjy     where    education  is    uniforms 
but  there  are  many  truths  which  have  ob^ 
tained  univerfal  acknowledgment  in  all  ages 
and  nations.     If  thofe  judgments  be  not  in- 
ilindive,  I  ihould  be  glad  to  know  how  men 
^dit  ib  difficulty  or  rather  im^poffibk,  to  lay 

tbcm 
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them  afidc:  the  falfe  opinions  we  imbibe 
from  habit  and  edacation,  may  be,  and  of« 
ten  are,  relinquifhed  by  thofe  who  make  a 
proper  ufc  of  their  reafon  ;  and  the  man  who 
thus  renounces  former  prtjodices,  upon  con- 
yidtion  of  their  falfity,  is  applauded  by  all 
as  a  man  of  candour,  fenfe,  and  fpirit;  hut 
if  one  were  to  fulfer  himfelf  to  be  argued  6ut 
of  his  common  fenfe,  the  whole  world  would 
pronounce  him  a  fooL 

The  fubflance,  or  at  Icaft  the  foundation^ 
of  Berkeley's  argument  ^gainft  the.exift- 
cnce  of  matter,  may  be  found  iii  Locke's 
Efl'ay,  and  in  the  Prmcipia  of  Des  Cahtzs. 
And  if  this  argument  be  conclufive,  k  proves 
that  to  be  falfc  which  every  man  muft  necef- 
farily  believe  every  moment  of  his  life  to  be 
true,  and  that  to  be  true  which  no  man 
lince  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever 
papable  of  believing  for  a  finglc  moment, 
Berkeley's  do<ftrine  attacks  the  moft  in- 
Conteftable  diftates  of  common  fenfe;  and 
pretends  to  demonftrate,  that  the  cleareft 
principles  of  human  cpnviiftion,  and  thofe 
which  have  determined  the  judgment  of 
all  men  in  all  ages,  and  by  which  the  judg- 
ment of  all  rational  men  muft  be  determined, 
are  certainly  fallacious. 

Mr.  Hume,  more  fubtle,  and  lefs  refer- 
red, than  any  of  his  predcceflbrs,  hath  gone 
^      '  iUll 
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ftill  greater  lengths  in ;  the  demolition  of 
common  fenfe ;  and  reared  in  its  place  a 
moft  tremendous  fabric  of  dod:rine ;  upon 
which^  if  it  were  not  for  the  flimfinefs  of 
its  materials^  engines  might  eafily  be  created, 
fufficient  to  overturn  all  belief^  fcience,  re- 
ligion, virtue^  and  fociety,  from  the  very 
foundation.  He  calls  this  work,  **  A  Trea- 
^^  tife  of  Human  Nature;  being  an  attempt 
^'  to  introduce  the  experimental  method  c^ 
^'  reafoning  into  moral  fubjedis/'  This  is,  in 

the  ftyleof  Edmund  Curl^  a  iakingiitlepagei 
but,  aUs ;  *'  Fronti  nulla  fides !"  The 
whole  of  this  author  s  fyflem  is  founded  on  a 
falfe  hypothefis  taken  for  granted ;  and  when- 
ever a  fa£k  contradidtory  to  that  falfe  hy- 
pothefis occurs  to  his  obfervation,  he  either 
denies  it,  or  labours  hard  to  explain  it  away« 
Tliis,  it  feems,  in  his  judgment,  is  experi- 
mental reafoning:  in  mine,  it  isjuilthe  re- 
verfe* 

He  begins  his  book  with  affirming.  That 
all  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  re- 
folve  themfelves  into  two  clafies,  impreffions 
and  ideas ;  that  the  latter  are  all  copied  from 
the  former;  and  that  an  idea  difiers  from  ita 
correfpondent  imprcffion  only  in  being  a 
weaker  perception.  Thus,  when  I  fit  by 
the  fire,  I  have  an  impreffion  of  heat,  and  I 
can  form  an  idea  of  heat  when  I  am  fhi- 

vering 
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vering  with  cold ;  in  the  one  cafe  I  have  a 
ibrongcr  perception  of  heat,  in  the  other  a 
weaker*  Is  there  any  warncith  in  this  idea 
of  heat?  There  muft;  according  to  Mr. 
Hume's  doftrine;  only  fhfe  tv^rmth  of  the 
idea  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  aiR-that  of  the  im- 
preiiion.  For  this  profound  author  repeats 
it  again  and  again,  that  an  idea  is  by  its 
nature  weaker  and  fainter  thah  an  impref«- 
fion,  but  is  in  every  other  refpeft  (not  only 
iimilar,  but)  the  fame  *.  Nay,  he  goes 
further,  and  fays,  that  whatever  is  trufrcflf 
.the  one  muft  be  acknowledged  concerning 
the  other  1 9  and  he  is  fo  confident  of  this 
truth  of  this  maxim,  that  he  makes  it  one 
-of  the  pillars  of  his  philofophy.  Tdthofe 
who  may  be  inclined  to  admit  this  rnatim 
on  his  authority,  I  woufd  propofe  a  few 
plain  queftions.  Do  you  feel  any,  even  the 
leaft,  warmth,  in  the  idea  of  a  bonfire,  a 
burning  mountain,  or  the  general  confla- 
gration? Do  you  feel  more  real  cold  in  Vir* 
,girs  Scythian  winter,  than  in  Milton's  de- 
fcription  of  the  flames  of  hell?  Do  you  ac- 
knowledge that  to  be  true  of  the  idea  of  eat- 
ing, which  is  certainly  true  of  the  impreflion 
of  it,  that  it  alleviates  hunger,  fills  the  bel- 
ly, and  contributes  to  the  fupport  of  hu- 
man 

♦  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  it  p.  131. 
f  Ibi4.  p.  4.1. 
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man  life  ?  If  you  anfwer  thefe  queftions  ia 
the  negative^  you  deny  one  of  the  fundt*^ 
mental  principles  of  Mr.  Hume's  philofo- 
phy.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  livelier  peirep^ 
tion  qf  a  friend  when  we  fee  bim»  thaa  when 
we  think  of  him  in  his  abfence.  But  this 
is  not  all:  every  perfon  of  a  found  mind 
knows,  that  in  the  one  cafe  we  believe^  and 
are  certain,  that  the  object  exifts,  and  is  pre*- 
fent  with  us ;  in  the  other  we  believe,  and 
are  certain,  that  the  object  is  not  preient: 
"which,  however^  Mr.  Hume  muft  deny^ 
for  he  maintains,  that  an  idea  differs  from  an 
VBpreffion  only  in  being  weaker^  and  in  no 
other  refped  whatfoever. 

That  every  idea  Should  be  a  copy  and  n&- 
/eqablance  of  the  impreflion  whence  it  is  de- 
rived ; — that,  for  example,  the  idea  of  red 
/hp^ld  he  a  red  idea ;  the  idea  of  a  roaring 
lion  a  roaring  idea^  the  idea  of  an  ais,  a 
hairy,  long-eared,  fluggifli  idea,  patient  of 
labour^  and  much  addided  to  thidlcs ;  thajt 
the  idea  of  extenfxon  ihould  be  extendedl^ 
and  that  of  fplidity  folid ; — that  a  thought 
of  the  mind  (hould  be  endued  with  all,  or 
any,  of  the  qualities  of  matter, — is,  in  my 
judgment,  inconceivable  and  impofUble.  Yet 
Mr.  Hume  takes  it  for  granted;  and  it  is 
another  of  his  fundamental  maxims.  Such 
is  the  credulity  of  Scepticifm ! 

If 
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If  every  idea  be  an  exaA  reiemblance  of 
its  corrcfpondent  impreiTion,  (or  object ;  for 
thefe  terms  according  to  this  author^  amount 
to  the  fame  thing  *); — if  the  idea  of  white* 
nefs  be  white,  of  folidity  fblid>  and  of  ex* 
ted  (ion  extetided>  as  the  fs^ne  author  al* 
lows  -f- ; — then  the  idea  of  a  line,  the  fliorteft 
that  ienfe  can  perceive,  muft  be  equal  in 
length  to  the  line  itfelf ;  fw  if  fhorter,  it 
would  be  imperceptible;  and  it  will  not 
be  faid,  either  that  an  imperceptible  idea 
can   be    perceived,    or  that  the  idea  of  an 

imperceptible  object  can  be  formed : — 

confequently  the  idea  of  a  line  a  hundred 
times  as  long,  muft  be  a  hundred  times  as 
long  as  the  former  idea ;  for  if  fhorter,  it 
would  be  the  idea,  not  of  this,  but  of  fome 
other  fhorter  line.  And  fo  it  clearly  fol- 
lows, nay  it  admits  of  mathematics  de* 
monflration,  that  the  idea  of  an  inch  is 
really  an  inch  long;  and  that  of  a  mile,  a 
mile  long.  In  a  word,  every  idea  of  any 
particular  extenfion  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
extended  objedt^  The  fame  reafoning  holds 
good  in  regard  to  the  other  dimenfions  of 
breadth  and  thicknefs«     All  ideas,  therefore, 

of 

•  TrealHe  of  Homan  Nature,  vol.  i.  p,  1,  %,  36a* 
t  Ibid.  2*  4»6,  417. 
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of  fojidf  bbje^,  muft.be  (according  to  Mr* 
Hume's  philofophy)  equal  in  magnitude  and 
folidity   to    the    obje<fts    themielves«     Now 
mark  the  confequence.     I  am  juft  now  in  an 
apartment  containing  a  thoufand  cubic  feet» 
being  ten   feet  fquare^  and   ten  high;    the 
door  and  windows  are  fhut^  as  well  a$  my 
eyes  and  ears.     Mr.  Hume  will  allow,  that, 
in  this  fituation,  I  may  form  ideaSj,  not  only 
of  the  vifible  appearance,  but  al£>  of  the  real 
tangible  magnitude  of  the  whole  houie,  of 
a  firft-rate  man  of  war,    of  St.   Paul's   ca- 
thedral,   or   even   of  a  much  larger  objeft. 
But  the  folid  magnitude  of  thefe   ideas  it 
equal  to  the  folid  magnitude  of  the  objeds 
from  which    they   are    copied:    therefore  I 
have  now  prefent  with  me  an  idea,  that  is, 
a   folid    extended   thing,    whofe  dimenfions 
extend  to  a  million   of  cubic  feet  at  leaft. 
The  queftion   now  is,  where  is  this   thing  . 
placed?  for  a  place  it  certainly  muft  have, 
and  a  pretty  large  one  too.     I  fhould  anfwer, 
in  my  mind ;  for  I  know  not  where  elfe  the 
ideas  of  my  mind  can  be  fo  conveniently  de- 
pofited.     Now  my  mind  is  lodged  in  a  body 
of  no  extraordinary  dimenfions,  and  my  bocfy 
is  contained  in  a  room  ten  feet  fquare  and 
ten   feet  high.     It  feems  then,    that,    into 
this  room,  I  have  it  in  my  power  at  plea- 

fure 
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fure  to  introduce  a  folid  objedt  a  thouiand, 
or  ten  thoufand,  times  larger  than  the  room 
itfelf.  I  contemplate  it  a  while,  and  then, 
by  another  volition,  fend  it  a  packing,  to 
make  way  for  another  objedt  of  equal  or  fu- 
perior  magnitude.  Nay,  in  no  larger  ve- 
hicle than  a  common  poft-chaife,  I  can  tranf- 
port  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  a  building  equal  to  the  largeft  Egyp- 
tian pyramid,  and  a  mountain  as  big  as  the 
peak  of  TenerifF. — Take  care,  yc  difciples 
of  Hume,  and  be  very  well  advifed  be- 
fore ye  rejeft  this  myftery  as  impoilible  and 
incomprehenfible.  It  is  geometrically  de- 
duced from  the  principles,  nay  from  the  firft 
principles,  of  your  mailer.  By  denying  this, 
you  give  his  fyftcm  fuch  a  ftab  as  it  cannot 
furvive.  * 

Say,  ye  candid  and  intelligent,  what  are  we 
to  expeft  from  a  logical  and  fyftematic  trea- 
tife  founded  on  a  fpppoiition,  that  a  part 
may  be  ten  or  a  hundred  thoufand  times 
greater  than  the  whole?  Shall  we  expedt 
truth?  Then  it  muft  be  inferred  by  falfe 
reafoning,— Shall  we  expedt  found  reafoning? 
Then  furely  the  inferences  muft  be  falfe. — 
Indeed,  though  I  cannot  much  admire  this 
author's  fagacity  on  the  prefent  occaiion,  I 
muft  confefs  myfelf  not  a  little  aftonifhed 
at  his  courage.     A  witch  going  to  fea  in  an 
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^gg-fliell,  or  preparing  to  take  a  trip  through 
the  air  on  a  broom-ftick,  would  be  a  fur- 
^  prifing  phenomenon ;  but  it  is  nothing  to 
Mr.  Home,  on  fuch  a  bottoms  "  kunching 
**  out  (as  he  fbmewherc  expreflcs  it)  into 
^'  the  immenfe  depths  of  philofophy." 

To  multiply  examples  for  the  confutaticm 
of  fo  glaring  an  abfurdity,   is   really  ridicu-^ 
.k)us.     I  therefore  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  dc" 
tcrmine,    whether,    if   this  doiflrinc  of  fblid 
and  extended  ideas  be  true,   it  will  not  follow, 
that  the  idea  of  a  roaring  lion  muft  emit  au- 
dible found,    almofl,    if  not  altogether,    as 
loud  and  as   terrible,   as   the  royal  beaft  in 
perfon  could  exhibit; — that  two  ideal  bot- 
tles of  brandy  will  intoxicate  as  far  at  leaft  as 
two  genuine   bottles   of  wine;~and   that  I 
muft  be  greatly  hurt,  if  not  dafhed  to  pieces, 
if  I  am  fo  imprudent,    as  to  form  only  the 
idea  of  a  bomb  burfting  under  my  feet.     For 
has  not  our  author  faid,  that,  **  impreflions 
•*  and  ideas  comprehend  all  the  perceptions 
**  (or  objects)    of  the   human   mind;    that 
**  whatfoevcr  is  true  of  the  one  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged  concerning   the   other;  nay, 
that  they  are   in  every  refpedl   the  fame, 
**  except  that  the  former  ftrike  with  more 
**  force  than  the  latter  ?" 

The   abfurdity    and    inconceivablenefs    of 
the  diftinftion  between   objects  and  percep- 
tions 


<< 
<« 
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tiofts  is  another  of  our  author's  capital  doc-^ 
trines.  "  Philofophers/'  fays  he,  **  have 
**  diftinguifhed  between  objedls,  and  per- 
**  ception,  of  the  fenfes ;  but  this  diftinftion 
**  is  not  comprehended  by  the  generality  of 
"  mankind.*'*  Now  how  are  we  to  kriow^ 
whether  this  diftindtion  be  conceived  and  ac- 
khowledged  by  the  generality  ?  If  we  put  the 
queftion.to  any  of  them,  we  fliall  find  it  no 
eafy  matter  to  make  ourfelves  underftood, 
and,  after  all,  perhaps  be  laughed  at  for  our 

Q^  pains. 

•  Sec  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,   vol.  I.  p.  353.    365. 
The  word  perception  (and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  words  fin' 
/eition,  /mMf  tafte,  and  many  others)    has»  in  common  lan- 
guage,  two,   and  fometimes  three,  diflind  iignifications.     It 
means,  !•  The  thing  perceived.    Thus  we  /peak  of  the  tafte 
of  a  fig»  the  finell  of  a  rOfe.     2.  The  power  or  hcvlxy  per- 
ceiving ;  as  when  we  fay,   "  I  have  loft  my  Jmll  by  a  fevere 
"  coldy  and  therefore  my  tafte  is  not  {o  quick  as  ufual.''     3.  It 
fometimes  denotes  that  impulfe  or  impreflion  which  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  mind  by  the  external  objed  operating  upon  it 
chroagh  the  organ  of  fenfation.     Thus  we  fpeak  of  a  /tweet  or 
bittgr  taftef   a  diftina  or  confufed^  a  clear  or  oh/cure^  finfation 
or  perception*    Mod  of  our  fceptical  philofophers  have  either 
becm  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  this  diflindlion  :    Male- 
jiRANCHE,  indeed,  (liv.  i.  ch.  10.)  feems  to  have  had  fome 
notion  of  it ;   but  either  I  do  not  underfland  thb  author,  or 
there  is  a  ftrange  obfcurity  and  want  of  precilion  in  almoft 
every  thing  he  fays.     Mr.  Hume's  philofophy  does  not  allow 
diis  to  be  a  rational  diftindion;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
know  precifely  what  he  means  by  the  word  perception  in  this 
and  many  other  places.      I  have  proved,   however,    that  his 
aflertion  is  falfe,  whatever  fenie  (coniiftent  with  common  ufe) 
we  affix  to  the  word. 
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p2dns.  Shall  we  reafon  a  priori  about  their 
fentlments  and  comprchcnfions  ?  this  is  often 
Mr»  HuMfi^s  method ;  but  it  is  neither  phi- 
lofophical  nor  fair.  Will  you  allow  mo  to 
l-eckon  myfelf  one  of  the  gtneralitj^  ?  Then  \ 
declare,  for  toy  own  part,  that  I  do  compre- 
hend and  acknowledge  this  diftindtion,  and 
have  done  fo  ever  fince  I  was  capable  of  re- 
'  fledtion*  I  remember  when  a  child^  to  have 
had  my  fingers  fcorched  with  bunting  coals, 
and  ftung  by  bees :  but  I  never  confounded 
the  objedt  with  the  perception;  I  never 
thought  that  the  pain  I  felt  could  either  make 
honey  or  melt  lead. — ^The  inftance^  you  fay, 
is  fomewhat  equivocal. — Then,  I  hope  the 
following  is  explicit  enough. 

Suppoie  me  to  addre&  the  common  peo- 
ple in  thefe  words :  "  I  fee  a  ftrmnge  light 
*'  a  little  way  off^  but  my  fight  is  wwk^ 
^*  fo  that  I  fee  it  imperfe^ftly;  let  xnc  go 
**  nearer  that  I  may  have  a  mope  diftioft 
'*  fight  of  it." If  the  generality  of  man- 
kind be  at  all  incapable  of  daflinguiihiag  be- 
tween the  objedl  and  the  perception,  this  in- 
capacity will  doubtlefs  difcover  itfelf  moft, 
when  ambiguous  words  are  ufed  on  purpofe  to 
confound  their  ideas;  but  if  their  ideas  on  this 
fubjed:  are  not  confounded  even  by  ambi- 
guous language,  there  is  reafon  to  thinli^ 
that  they  are  extremely  clearj  ^iflindt^  and 

accurate. 
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accurate.  Now  I  have  here  propofed  a  fen- 
tence,  in  which  there  is  a  ftudied  ambiguity 
of  language  ;  and  yet  I  maintain^  that  every 
pcrfon  of  common  fenfe,  who  underftands 
Englifh,  will  inftanily,  on  hearing  thefe  words^ 
perceievc  that  by  the  word  Jigbt  I  mean,  ia 
the  firft  claufe,  the  thing  feen ;  in  the  fccond 
the  power,  or  perhaps  the  organ,  of  feeing  | 
in  the  third,  the  perception  itfelf,  as  diftin« 
guifhed  both  from  the  percipient  faculty^ 
and  from  the  vifible  objeft  *•     If  one  of  the 

Qj5  multitude, 

.    *  To  every  pneifon  of  common  fenle  this  dUlindlion  is  in  re*       | 

alicy    and    pradice  quite  familiar.     But  as  the  words  we  uA 

in  exprefling  it  are  of  ambiguous  fignification,  it  b  not  eaQf 

to  write  about  it  (b  as  to  be  immediately  underftood  by  every 

reader. -^The  thing  feen  or  perceived  is  fomething  permanent 

and  external^  and  is  believed  to  exift,  whether  perceived   or 

not ;  the  faculty  of  (eeing  or  perceiving  is  alio  fomething  per* 

nianent  in  the  mind^  and  is  believed  to  exift  wliether  exerted 

or  not ;  bnt  what  I  here  call  the  perception  itfelf  U  temporary, 

and  is  conceived  to  have  no  exigence  but  in   the  mind    that 

perceives  it,  and  to  exi(l  no  longer  than  while  it  is  perceived  . 

for  in  being  perceived^  its  very  ellcnce  does  conCft  ;  fo  that  /a 
te,  and  to  be  perceived^  when  predicated  of  it,  do  mean  pre« 

cifely  the  fame  thing.  Thus,  I  juft  now  fee  this  paper,  which 
I  call  the  external  obje^ :  I  turn  away,  or  (hut  my  eyes,  and 
then  I  fee  it  no  longer,  but  I  (lill  believe  it  to  extft  ;  though 
buried  an  hundred  fathom  deep  in  the  earth,  or  left  in  an  un- 
inhabitable ifland,  its  exigence  would  be  as  real,  at  if  it  were 
gazed  .It  by  ten  thouiand  men.  Again,  when  I  fliut  my  eyef, 
or  tie  a  bandage  over  tbem,  or  go  into  a  dark  place,  I  fee  no 
longer ;  that  is,  my  faculty  of  feeing  ads,  or  is  aded  up* 
on,  no  longer ;  but  I  ftill  believe  it  to  remain  in  my  mind, 
ready  to  a{V,  or  to  be  aded  upoa^  whenever  h  is  again  placed 
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multitude,  on  hearing  mc  pronounce  this 
fentence,  were  to  reply  as  follows ;  **  The 
'^  (ight  IS  not  at  all  ftrange  ;  it  is  a  man  on 
•'  horfeback:  but  your  fight  muft  needs 
^*  be  weak,  as  you  are  lately  recovered  from 
*'  fickncfs;  however,  if  you  wait  a  little 
**  till  the  man  and  horfe,  which  are  now  in 
*'  the  (hade,  come  into  the  funfliinc^  you 
*•  will  then  have  a  much  more  diftinA  fight 

♦*  of  them  :" 1  would  alk,  is  the  iludy 

ef  any  part  of  philofophy  neceflary  to  make  a 
man  comprehend  the  meaning  of  thefe  two 
fentences  ?  Is  there  any  thing  abfurd  or  un- 
intelligible either  in  the  former  or  in  the 
latter  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  reply,  that 
feems  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar, 
and  fuppofes  them  to  be  more  acute  than 
they  really  are  ?  If  there  be  not,  and  I  am 

certaia 

ui  the  proper  circumdances ;  for  nobody  fiippofes,  dut  by 
fbuttiDg  our  eyes,  or  going  into  a  dark  place,  we  annlhiUte 
our  &culty  of  feeing.  But  thirdly,  noy  perception  of  th» 
paper  is  no  permanent  thing ;  nor  hat  it  any  exiflence,  but 
while  it  is  perceived  ;  nor  does  It  at  aU  exift  but  in  the  mind 
that  perceives  it ;  I  can  put  an  end  to,  or  annihilate  it,  when, 
^ver  Ipleaie,  by  (hutting  my  eyes;  and  I  can  at  pleafure  re- 
new it  again  by  opening  them. — It  is  really  aftonifliing,  that 
(q  many  of  our  modern  philofophers  (hould  have  overlooked  ^ 
difUndKon,  which  is  of  (b  great  importance,  that  if  we  were  un- 
acquainted  with  it,  a  great  part  of  human  language  would  leea 
to  be  perfect  nonlenle*  Such  ao  ovcrfight  would  be  unpar- 
donable in  a  £dionary-maker ;  but^I  know  not  how  it  is,  ibme 
jq(  our  philofophers  have  been  admired  and  celebrated  Sot  tbtjr 
iRumen  ia  committing  it. 
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certain  there  is  not,  here  is  an  unqueftion- 
able  proof,  that  the  vulgar,  and  indeed  all 
men  whom  metaphyfic  has  not  deprived  of 
their  fenfes,  do  diftinguifti  between  the  ob- 
jedl  perceived,  the  faculty  perceiving,  and 
the  perception  or  impulfe  cooununicated  by 
the  external  objedt  to  the  mind  through  the 
organ  of  fenfation.  What  though  all  the 
three  are  fometimes  exprefied  by  the  fame 
name  ?  This  only  fhows^  that  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage is  not  always  ncceffafy  for  anfwer- 
ing  the  common  p«rpo&s  <^  life.  If  the 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  are  fufficiently  diftin^ 
tiotwithdanding,  whatfhaUwe  fay  of  that 
philoibpher^  whofe  ideas  are  really  con- 
founded by  this  inaccuracy,  and  who,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  difference  in  the  figns, 
imagines  that  there  is  none  in  the  things  fig- 
nified !  That  the  uaderftanding  of  fuch  a 
philofophcr  is  not  a  vulgar  one,  will  be  rea- 
dily allowed;  whether  it  exceeds,  or  falls 
ihort,  let  the  reader  determine.* 

•  This 

*  Mr.  HtJME  n  not  always  •confident  with  himlelfin  af- 
iinniagy  that  fie  vulgar  do  not  compreliend  the  didioc^ioa 
between  perceptions  and  obje^s.  **  It  is  not,"  be  lays, 
vol.  i.p.  337,  '' by  argumeots,  that  children,  peafants,  and 
^*  the  greateil  part  of  mankind,  are  induced  to  attribute  ob« 
-^'  je^s  to  fome  impreflions^i  and  deny  them  to  others"— So  i 
it  feems  the  greate(^  part  of  mankind  do  acknowledge  a  di- 
ftindiott   between  obje^s  and  perceplioos^    ^'  Accordingly 

<^  wc 
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This  author's  method  of  inveftigation  is 
no  lefs  extraordinary  than  his  fundamental 
principles.  There  are  many  notions  in  the 
human  mind,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  perhaps 
to  explain  the  origin.  If  you  can  defcribe  in 
words  what  were  the  circumftances  in  which 

you 

*'  wc  find,  that  all  the  conclufions  which  the  vulgar  form  on 
*'  this  bead,  are  dire^ly  contrary  to  thofe  which  arc  con- 
**  firmed  by  philofophy/' — The  more  fhamc  to  that  pbilo^ 
fophy !  fay  L— '<  For  philorophy  informs  us,  that  every  thing . 
**  which  appears  to  the  mind,  is  nothing  but  a  perception, 
^'  and  is  interrupted,  and  dependent  on  the  mind ;  whereat 
^'  the  vulgar  confound  perceptions  and  obje^." — that  it,  I 
fuppofe,  do  not  diftinguiih  the  former  from  the  latter. —  How  { 
in  the  laft  fentence  it  was  faid,  that  the  greateft  part  of  man* 
kind  do  diftinguifh  between  impreilions  (which  are  a  fpecies  of 
perceptions)  and  objects, — **  and  attribute  a  didiqd  continued 

**  exiftence  to  the  very  things  they  feel  or  fee." So,  now 

fftgain  the  objeAs  have  a  didindl  continued  exiftence ;  that  is, 
are  fomething  different  from  perceptions,   which  every  body 
l;nows  have  no  continued  exiftence.     Here  Mr.  Hume,  withia 
the  compais  of  half  a  page,  contradicts  him(elf,  and  contradi^ 
that  contradiAion,  and  finally  acquiefijes  in  the  firft  contra- 
diiftion.     To  hunt  fuch  a  writer  through  fo  many  (hiftiogs  and 
doublings,  is  not  worth  the  reader's  while  nor  mine.     I  hopq 
"We  both  know  how  to  employe  our  tinfie  to  better   purpofe. 
How  often  our  autlior  may   affirm    and   deny,  and  deny  and 
affirm,  this  do£lrine,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  I  neither  know 
nor  care:  it  is  certain,  that,   upon  the  whole,    he  holds  tho 
diftinaion  between  objc^s  and  perceptions  to  be   unrcMftnMiU 
(p.  3^^.),unfhi/o/ofhicaly  (ibid.),  and  unfupported  by  thi  ivU 

denes  of  fenfcy  (p.  330.— 337.) And  indeed,  when    tbn 

diftinaion,  as  we  have  explained  it,  is  acknowledged,  and  at- 
tended to,  all  Berkbley*s  pretended  demondradon  of  tho 
jion-exiftence  of  matter,  and  all  Hume's  reafoningt  agaioft  tbt 
exiftence  boiK  of  matter  and  fpirit,  appear  to  be  no  better 
thin  a  play  upon  words.  For  tliit  key  unlockt  that  wholO 
|77/ftery  of  fophifm  and  quibble* 
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you  received  an  impreflion  of  any  particular 
notion,  it  is  well;  Mr.  Hume  will  allow 
that  you  may  form  an  idea  -of  it.  But  if  you 
cannot  do  this,  then  fays  he,  there  is  no 
fuch  notion  in  your  miad  5  fof  all  perceptions 
are  either  impreflioas  or  idea3,  and  it  is  not 
poflible  for  us  fy  iriuch  as  io  conceive  any 
thing  fpecificaljy  different  frqm  ideas  and 
impreffions  * ;  laiow  all  ideas  are  copied  from 
impreffions ;  therefore  you  can  have  no  idea 
nor  conception  of  any  thing  of  which  you 
have  not  received  an  impreffion^^^-^AU  man-^ 
kind  have  a  notiol^  of  power  or  enirgy.  No 
fays  Mr.  Hume;  an  impreflioja  of  power  or 
energy  was  aev^  received  by  any  man,  and 
therefore  an  idea  of  it  can  never  be  formed 
in  the  human  mind.  If  you  infift  x>n  your 
experience  and  confcioufnefs  of  power,  it  is  aH 
a  miftake  :  his  hypothefis  admits  not  the  idea 
of  power,  and  therefore  there  is  no  fuch 
idea  -j-. — All  m^ikind  have  an  idea  of  felf. 
That  I  deny,  fays  Mr.  Hume  ;  I  maintain, 
that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  an  im- 
preflion  of  felf;  and  therefore  no  man  can 
form  any  idea  of  it ;}:.  If  you  perfift,  and  fay, 
chat  certainly  you  have  fome  notion  or  idea 

of 


♦  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  j.  p.  i2j. 
^  Ibid.  p.  zSz. 
4:  IBia.  p.  437.  438. 
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of  yourfelf :  My  dear  Sir,  he  would  fay,  you 
do  not  confider,  that  this  ajffertion  contra- 
dicts my  hypothefis  of  impreflions  and  ideas ; 
how  then  is  it  poiTibk  it  ihould  be  true! 
This,  it  feems,  is  experimental  reafoning ! 

But  though  Mr.  Hume  deny,  that  I  have 
any  notion  of  felf,  furely  he  does  not  mean 
to  affirm,  that  I  do  not  exift,  or  that  I  have 
no  notion  of  myfelf  as  an  cxiftent  being.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  he  means  on 
this  fubjedt.  Moft  philofophical  fubjefts  be- 
come obfcure  in  the  hands  of  this  author  i 
for  he  hai  a  notable  talent  at  puzzling  his 
readers  and  himfelf :  but  when  he  treats  of 
confcioufnefs,  of  perfonal  identity,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  foul,  he  exprelfes  himfelf  ib 
ilrangely,  that  his  words  either  have  no 
meaning,  or  imply  a  contradidion.  "  The 
**  queftion,"  fays  he,  "  concerning  the  fub-* 
^*  ftance  of  the  foul  is  unintelligible*," — - 
Well,  Sir,  if  you  think  fo,  you  may  let  it 
alone. — No;  that  muft  not  be  neither. 
**  What  we  call  a  mind,  is  nothing  but  a 
"  heap  or  collection  of  different  perceptions 
*'  '(or  objefts)  united  together  by  certain  re* 
^*  lations,  and  fuppofed,  though  falfely,  to 
*'  be  endowed  with   perfeft   fmiplicity  and 

*'  identity, 

♦  Treatife  of  human  nature,  vol.  i.p.  434-  43X« 
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••  identity *.'-^If  any  one,  upon  fcrious  and 
'^  unprgadiced  reflection,  thinks  he  has  a 
**  different  notion  of  himfelf,  I  muft  con- 
fcfe  I  can  reafon  with  him  no  longer. 
All  I  can  allow  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in 
the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  arc 
eflcntially  different  in  this  particular.  He 
**  may  perhaps  perceive  fomething  fimplc 
and  continued,  .which  he  calls  bimfelf*, 
though  I  am  certain  there  is  no  fuch  prin- 
ciple in  me.  But  fetting  afidc  fome  fne- 
taphyficians  of  this  kind," — that  is,  who 
feci  and'  believe,  that  they  have  a  foul,-— 
"  I  may  venture  to  affirm  of  the  reft  of  man- 
^*  kind^  that  they  are  nothing  but  a  bundle 
•*  at  collection  of  different  perceptions, 
*^  which  fucceed  each  other  with  inconceiv- 
^  able  rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux 

•*  and  movement*: There  is  properly  no 

**  fimplicity  in  the  mind  at  one  time,  nor 
•*  identity  in  different  (times),  whatever  na- 
^'  tural  propenfion  we  may  have  to  imagine 
*'  that  fimplicity  and  identity. — They  are  the 
*•  fucceffive  perceptions  only  that  conftitute 
^^  the  mind  t."" 

;  If  thefe  words  have  any  meaning,  it  is 
this :  My  foul  (or  rather  that  which  I  call 

my 

•  Treatifc  of  HumaD  Nature,  vol.   i.  p.  361,  362. 
f  Ibid.  p.  438,    459,  440. 
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my  foul)  Is  not  one  (imple  thing,  nor  is  it  the 
iamc  thing  to-day  it  was  yefterday ;  nay,  it  i$ 
not  the  fame  this  moment  it  was  the  laft; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  mafs,  coUedion,  heap,  or 
bundle,  of  different  perceptions,  or  objects, 
that  fleet  away  in  fucceflion,  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  perpetually  changing,  and 
perpetually  in  motion.  There  may  be  fome 
metaphyficians  to  whofe  fouls  this  difcrip* 
tion  cannot  be  applied ;  but  I  (Mr»  Hume) 
am  certain,  that  this  is  a  true  and  complete 
defcription  of  my  foul,  and  of  the  foul  oi 
every  other  individual  of  the  human  race, 
thofefew  metaphyficians  excepted^ 

That  body  has  no  exigence,  but  as  a 
bundle  of  perceptions,  whoie  cxiftence  con- 
fifts  in  their  being  perceived,  our  author  all 
along  maintains.  He  now  affirms,  that  the 
foul,  in  like  manner,  is  a  bundle  of  percep- 
tions, and  nothing  elfe.  It  follows,  then,. 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  univerfe  but  im- 
preflions  and  ideas ;  all  poffible  perceptions 
being  by  our  author  comprehended  in  thoie 
two  clafles.  This  philofophy  admits  of  no 
other  cxiftence  whatfoever,  not  even  of  a  per- 
cipient being  to  perceive  thefe  perceptions* 
So  that  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  height  of 
human  wifdom;  at  that  intelledhial  eminence, 
from   whence  there  is  a  full  profpeft  of  all 

that 
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that  we  can  reafonably  believe  to  exid,  and 
of  all  that  can  poflibly  become  the  objeft  of 
our  knowledge.  Alas  !  what  is  become  of  the 
magnificence  of  external  nature,  and  the 
wonders  of  intel]e<5tual  energy,  the  immortal 
beauties  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  good  confcience !  Where  now 
the  warmth  of  benevolence,  the  fire  of  ge- 
nerofity,  the  exultations  of  hope,  the  tran- 
quil ecftafy  of  devotion,  and  the  pang  of 
fympathetic  delight !  All,  around,  above,  and 
beneath,  is  one  vaft  vacuity,  or  rather  an 
enormous  chaos9  encompafled  with  darknefs 
univerfally  arid  eternally  impenetrable.  Body 
and  fpirit  are  utterly  annihilated ;  and  there 
remains  nothing  (for  we  muft  again  defcend 
into  the  gibberi^  of  metaphyfic)  but  a  vaft 
colledlion,  bundle,  mafs,  or  heap,  of  unper- 
ceived  perceptions. 

Such,  if  Mr.  Hume's  words  have  any 
meaning,  is  the  refult  of  his  fyftem.  And 
y^bat  is  this  refult  ?  If  he,  of  his  admirers, 
can  prove,  that  there  is  a  poffibility  of  ex- 
prefling  it  in  words  which  do  not  imply  a 
contradidlion,  I  will  not  call  it  nonfenfe.  If 
he  or  they  can  prove^  that  it  is  compatible 
with  any  one  acknowledged  trutli  in  philo- 
fophy,  in  morals,  in  religion  natural  or  re- 
vealed, I  will  not  call  it  impious.  If  he 
or  they  can    prove,  that  it  does  not  ^ivfe 

jrom 
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Jrom  common  faSis  mijreprefented^  and  common 
words  mifunderjlood^  I  (hall  admit  that  it  may 
have  arifen  from  accurate  obfervation,  candid 
and  liberal  inquiry,  perfe^ft  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  enlarged  views  of 
true  philofophic  genius. 

SECT.      II. 

Of  the  Non-exjftence  of  Matter. 

IN  the  preceding  fedlion  I  have  taken  t 
flight  furvey  of  the  principles^  and  me* 
thod  of  inveftigation,  adopted  by  the  moft 
celebrated  promoters  of  modern  fcepticifin. 
And  it  appears  that  they  have  not  attended 
to  the    dldindipn  of  reafon  and  common 
fenfe,    as  explained  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
EfTay,  and  as  acknowledged  by  mathemati- 
cians and  natural  philofophers.     Eh'oneous^ 
•abfurd,  and  felf-contradidlory  notions,  have 
been  the  confequence.     And  now,   by  en« 
tering   into    a   more    particular  detail,   we 
might  eafily  (hew,  that  many  of  thofe  abfur- 
dities   that  difgrace  the  philofophy  of  human 
nature^   would  never  have  exifled,  if  men 
had  acknowledged  and  attended  to  this  dif« 
tindlion ;    regulating  their   enquries  by  the 
criterion    above-mentioned,  and  never   pro- 
fecuting  any  chain  of  argument  beyond  the 
fclf-evident    principles    of  common    fcnfc. 

We 
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We  fhall  confine  ourielves  to  two  inftances ; 
one  of  which  is  connedted  with  the  evidence 
of  external  fenfe,  and  the  other  with  that  of 
internal. 

That  nuitter  or  body  has  a  real,  feparate, 
independent  exiftence  * ;  that  there  is  a  real  * 
fun  above  us,  a  real  air  around  us,  and  a 
real  earth  under  our  feet, —  has  been  the  be- 
lief of  all  men  who  were  not  mad,  ever 
fince  the  creation.  This  is  believed,  not 
becaufe  it  is  or  can  be  proved  by  argument, 
but  becaufe  the  conftitution  of  our  nature 
is  fuch  that  we  muft  believe  it.  There  is 
here  the  fame  ground  of  belief,  that  there 
is  in  the  following  propofitions:  I  exift; 
whatever  is,  is;  two  and  two  make  four. 
It  is  abfurd,  nay,  it  is  impoiiible,  to  believe 
the  contrary.  I  could  as  eafily  believe,  that 
I  do  not  exift,  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to 
ten,  that  whatever  is,  is  not;  as  that  I 
have  neither  hands,  nor  fctu  nor  head,  nor 
clothes,  nor  houfe,  nor  country,  nor  ac- 
quaintance^ that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
and  ocean,  and  tempeft,  thunder,  and  light- 

ning, 

*  By  indiptndint  exiftence,  we  mean  an  exjfteoce  that  doet 
not  depmki  on  us,  nor.  So  far  at  we  know,  on  anj  being, 
except  the  Creator.  Berkelst,  and  others,  (ay,  that 
matter  exids  not  but  in  the  minds  that  perceive  it ;  and  con* 
fifoently  depends,  in  refpea  of  its  exiftence,  Hj^miME^  tcrai^v^ 
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ning,  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities,  have  no 
exiilence  but  as    ideas  or    thoughts  in  my 
mind,  and,  independent  on  me  and  my  fa- 
culties, do  not  exifl  at  all,    and  could  not 
cxift  if  I  were  to  be  annihilated ;  that  firCi 
and   burning,    and  pain,  which  I  feel,  and 
the    recoUedlion   of  pain   that  is   paft,    and 
the  idea  of  pain   which  I  never   felt,  arc  all 
in  the  fame  fenfe  ideas  or  perceptions  in  my 
mind,  and  nothing  elfe;    that  the  qualities 
of  matter   are  not  qualities  of  matter,    but 
affections  of  fpirit ;  and  that  I  have  no  evi- 
dence   that  any  being  exifts  in   nature  but 
myfelfw      Philofophers  may   fay    what  they 
pleafe ;  and  the  world,  who  are  apt  en^^ugh 
to  admire  what  is  monftruous,  may  give  them 
credit;    but  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  in   the 
power,  either  of  wit  or  of  madnefs,  to  con- 
trive any    conceit    more   inconfiftent,    more 
abfurd,  or  more  nonfenfical,  than  this.  That 
the  material  world  has   no  exiilence  but  in 
my  mind. 

Des  Cartes  admits,  that  every  perfon 
muft  be  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
material  world :  but  he  does  not  allow  this 
point  to  be  felf-evident,  or  fo  certain  as  not 
to  admit  of  doubt;  becaufe,  fays  he,  wc 
find  in  experience,  that  our  fenfes  are  (bme- 
tlmes  in  an  error,  and  becaufe,  in  dreams  wc 
often  miftake  ideas  for  external  things  really 

^^vfUng. 
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otifting.  He  therefore  begins  his  philofophy 
of  bodies  with  a  formal  proof  of  the  exifteuce 
of  body  *. 

But  however  imperfeft,  and  however  fal* 
lacious^  we  acknowledge  our  fenfcs  to  be  in 
oth?r  matters,  it  is  certain,  that  no  man  ever 
thought  them  fallacious  in  regard  to  the  ex* 
iftence  of  body  ;  nay,  every  man  of  a  found 
mind,  is,  by  the  law  of  his  nature^  con« 
vinced,  that,  in  this  refpeft  at  leaft,  they 
are  not,  and  cannot  be  miftaken.  Men  have 
fometimes  been  deceived  by  fophiftical  argu- 
ment, becaufe  the  human  underllanding  is 
in  fome,  and  indeed  in  many,  refpe<5ls  falli- 
ble; but  does  it  follow,  that  we  cannot, 
without  proof,  be  certain  of  any  thing,  not  • 
even  of  our  own  exiftence,  nor  of  the  truth 
of  a  geometrical  axiom  ?  Some  difeafes  are  fo 
fatal  to  the  mind,  as  to  confound  men's  no- 
tions even  of  their  own  identity ;  but  does  it 
follow,  that  I  cannot  be  certain  of  niy  being 
the  fame  perfon  to-day  I  was  yeilerday,  and 
twenty  years  ago,  till  I  have  firft  proved* this 
point  by  argument  ?  And  becaufe  we  are 
fometimes  deceived  by  our  fcnfes,  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that  we  never  are  certain 
of  our  not  being  deceived  by  them,  till  we  i 
have  firft  convinced  ourfclves  'by  reafoning 

that 
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that  they  are  not  deceitful  ? — If  t  Caitefiaa 
can  prove^  that  there  have  been  a  few  per- 
fons  of  found  underflanding,  who  fFom  a  cod«* 
vidion  of  the  deceitfulnefs  of  their  fenfes^ 
have  really  difbelieved»  or  feriouily  doubted, 
the  exigence  of  a  material  worlds  I  {hall 
allow  a  convidion  of  this  deceitfulnefs  to  be 
a  fufficieut  ground  for  fuch  doubt  or  difbelief, 
in  one  or  a  few  in  (lances:  and  if  he  can 
prove  that  fuch  doubt  or  difbelief  has  at 
any  time  been  general  among  mankind*  I 
ihall  allow  that  it  may  pofiibly  be  fo  again  s 
—but  if  it  be  certain*  as  I  think  it  is,  that  no 
man  of  a  found  mind*  however  fufpiciousof 
the  veracity  of  his  fenfes,  ever  did  or  could 
really  difbelieve*  or  feriou^y  doubt*  the  ex- 
igence of  a  material  world*  then  is  this  point 
felf-evident*  and  a  principle  of  common 
fenfe*  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  our  fenfes 
are  as  deceitful  as  Des  Cartes  and  Male- 
r*KANCHE  chufeto  reprefent  them.  But  we 
have  formerly  proved*  that  our  fenfes  are 
never  fuppofed  to  be  deceitful*  except  when 
we  are  confcious,  that  our  experience  is  par- 
tial, or  our  obfervation  inaccurate;  and  that 
even  then,  the  fallacy  is  detedled*  and  rec- 
tified, only  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe  placed 
in  circumflances  more  favourable  to  accurate 
obfervation.  In  regard  to  the  exiilencc  of 
matter,  there  cannot  pofiibly  be  a  fufpicion* 

that 
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that  our  obfervatibn  is  inaccurate,  or  our  ex* 
per icncc  partial ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pof* 
fible,  that  ever  we  (hould  diftruft  bur  fenfes 
in  this  particular*  If  it  were  poffible,  our 
diftruft-  could  never  be  removed  either  by 
rcafoning  or  by  experience. 

As  to  thd  fufpicibn  againft  the  eiiftertcc 
of  matter  that  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  our 
experience  of  the  delufions  of  dreartiing ;  wc 
obferve/  In  the  firft  place,  that  if  this  be 
allowed  a  fufEcient  ground  for  fufpefting, 
that  our  waking  perceptions  are  equally  de- 
lufive,  th^re  is  at  once  an  end  of  all  truth, 
re^fd{iing,  and  common  fenfe.  That  I  am 
at  prefdnt  awake,  and  not  afteep,  I  bertainly 
kiloW ;  but  I  cannot  prove  it :  for  there  is 
no  criterion  for  diftinguifhing  dreaming  fan- 
cies frbiii  waking  perceptions,  more  evident,  J 
fhaCn  fhit  I  am  now  awake,  which  is  the  point 
in  ^lieftion ;  and,  as  we  have  often  remark- 
ed, it  is  effential  to  every  proof,  to  be  more 
evident  than  that  which  is  to  be  proved. 
That  1  am  now  awake,  muft  therefore  carry 
its  own  evidence  along  with  it ;  if  it  be  evi- 
dent at  all,  it  muft  be  felf-evident.  And  £6 
it  is :  we  may  miftake  dreams  for  realities, 
but  no  rational  being  ever  miftook  a  reality 
for  a  dream.  Had  we  the  command  of  our 
^nderftanding  and  memory  in  deep,  we  (hould 
probably  be  fen  fible,  that  the  appearances  of 

R  out 
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our  dreams  are  all  delufive :   which^  in  faft 
is    fometimes  the  cafe ;  at  leafl  I  have  fbine* 
times   been  confcious,  that  my  dream  was  a 
dream ;  and  whea  it  was  difagreeable^  haire 
actually  made  efforts  to  awake  myfelf,  which 
have  fucceeded.     But  fleep  has  a  wonderful 
power    over    all  our  faculties.      Sometimes 
we  feem    to  have  \oA  our  moral  faculty ;  as 
when  we  dream  of  doing  that,  without  fcru- 
ple  or  remorfe,  which  when  awake  we  could 
not  bear  to  think  of.     Sometimes  memory  is 
cxtinguifhed ;  as    when    we  dream  of  con- 
verfing  with  our   departed  friends^  without 
femembering  any  thing  of  their  deaths  tho* 
it   was^  perhaps,    one  of  the  mofl  ftriking 
incidents  we    had  ever  experienced,  and  is 
feldom  or  never  out  of  our  thoughts  when 
we  are  awake.     Sometimes  our  underftaofl* 
ing    feems  to    have  quite    forfaken  us;  as 
when  we  dream  of  talking  with  a  dead  friend^ 
remembering  at  the   fame  time  that  he  is 
dead,  but   without  being  confcious  of  any 
thing  abfurd  or  unufual  in  the  circumftancc 
of  converfing  with  a  dead    man.     Coniider- 
ing  thefe  and  the  other  efleds  of  fleep  upon 
the  mind,  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  that  it 
fhould  caufe  us  to   miftake  our  own  ideas 
for    real    things,     and    be     affefted     with 
thofc    in  the  fame  manner   as  with  thefe. 
But    the   moment    we  awake,  and  recover 
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the  ufe  of  our  faculties  we  are  feiifible^  that 
the  dream  was  a  delufion^  and  that  the 
objefls  which  now  folicit  our  notice  are  real. 
To  demand  a  reafbn  for  the  implicit  con- 
fidence we  repofe  in  our  waking  perceptions  j 
or  to  defire  us  to  prove,  that  things  are  as 
they  appear  to  our  waking  fenfes,  and  not  as 
they  appf^ar  to  us  in  fleep^  is  as  unreafonable 
as  to  demand  a  reafon  for  our  belief  in  our 
own  exigence :  in  both  cafes  our  belief  is 
ncccflary  and  unavoidable,  the  refult  of  a 
law  of  nature,  and  what  we  cannot  in  prac- 
tice contradidt,  but  to  our  fhame  and  per- 
dition. 

If  the  delufions  of  dreaming  furnifh  any 
reafonable  pretence  for  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  waking  perceptions,  they  may, 
with  equal  reafon,  make  me  doubtful  of  my 
own  identity  ;  for  I  have  often  dreamed  that 
I  was  a  perfon  different  from  what  I  am; 
nay,  that  I  was  two  or  more  diflind:  perfons 
at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

Further:  If  Des  Cartes  thought  an 
argument  neceflary  to  convince  him,  that 
his  perception  of  the  external  world  wa^ 
not  imaginary,  but  real,  I  would  afk,  how 
be  could  know  that  his  argument  was  real, 
and  not  imaginary.  How  could  he  know 
-that  he  was  awake,  and  not  afleep,  when 
lie  wrote  his  principles  of  Philofophy,  if  h^ 

wakiiit: 
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waking  thoughts  did  not,  previous  to  all 
reafoning,  carry  along  with  them  undeniable 
evidence  of  their  reality  i  lam  awake,  is  a 
principle  which  he  muft  have  taken  for 
granted,  even  before  he  could  fatisfy  him- 
felf  of  the  truth  of  what  he  thought  the 
firft  of  all  principles,  CogitOf  ergo  Jum. — ^Ta 
all  which  we  may  add,  that  if  there  be  any 
perfons  in  the  world  who  never  dream  at 
all  *,  (and  fome  fuch  I  think  there  are),  and 
whofe  belief  in  the  exigence  of  a  material 
world  is  not  a  whit  ftronger  than  that  of 
fhofe  whole  ileep  is  always  attended  with 
dreaming ;  this  is  a  proof  from  experience, 
that  the  deluiions  of  fleep  do  not  in  the  leaft 
aj9e£t  our  convidion  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  perceptions  we  receive,  and  of  the  facul- 
ties we  exert,  when  awake. 

The  firft  part  of  Des  Cartes'  argument 
for  the  exiftence  of  bodies,  would  prove  the 
reality  of  the  vifionary  ideas  we  perceive  in 

,    dreams  ^ 

'  •  "  I  once  knew  a  man,"  (ays  Mr.  Locks,  **  who  was 
'<  bred  a  fckolar,  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who  told  m^ 
''  that  he  had  never  dreamed  ia  his  life,  till  he  had  that  ftfcr 
<«  he  was  then  newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  fifo 
«  or  fix  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  fuppofe  the  world 
^'  a£>rdi  more  fuch  inftances." 

Effaj^  •n  Human  UnJerJlamtitng,  b$^  %.  ck.  t* 
A  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  never  dreanu  at  all^ 
except  when  hit  health  it  dlTordered^ 
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dreams ;  for  they,  as  well  as  bodies,  prefent 
themfelves  to  us,  independent  on  our  will. 
But  the  principal  part  of  his  argument  is 
founded  in  the  veracity  of  Gpd,  which  he 
had  before  inferred  from  our  confcioufnefs 
of  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfe<ft,  inde- 
pendent, and  heceffarily-exiflent  being.  Our 
fenfes  inform  us  of  the  exigence  of  body ; 
they  give  us  this  information  in  confequence 
of  a  law  eflablifhed  by  the  divine  will :  but 
God  is  no  deceiver ;  therefore  is  their  infor- 
mation true.  I  have  formerly  given  my 
opinion  of  this  argument,  and  (hown  that 
it  is  a  fophifm,  as  the  author  ftates  it.  We 
mud  believe  our  faculties  to  be  true»  before 
we  can  be  convinced,  eidier  by  proof,  or  by 
intuitive  evidence.  If  we  refufe  to  believe 
in  our  faculties,  till  their  veracity  be  firft 
afcertained  by  reafoning,  we  fliall  never  be- 
lieve in  them  at  all  *. 

Maj-ebranche  t  fays,  that  men  are  more 
certain  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  than  of  the 
exiftence  of  body.  He  allows,  that  Des 
Cartes  has  proved  the  exiftence  of  body, 
by  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  reafon  alone 
could  furnifh;  nay,  he  feems  to  acknowledge 

thofe 

^  See  the  preceding  le^Hoo. 

t  Recherche  de  la  vcriii,  torn.  |.  p.  JO,    A  Parii,  chex 
Fralard,  1679. 
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thofe  arguments  to  be  unexceptionable  *  i 
yet  he  does  not  admit,  that  they  amount  to 
^  full  demonflration  of  the  exiftcnce  of 
matter.  In  philofophy,  fays  he,  we  ought 
to  maintain  our  liberty  as  long  as  we  can, 
and  to  believe  nothing  but  what  evidence 
compels  us  to  believe.  To  be  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  exiftence  of  bodies,  it  is  necef* 
fary  that  we  have  it  demonftrated  to  us,  not 
only  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  no 
deceiver,  but  alfo  that  God  hath  afTured  us, 
that  he  has  adlually  created  fuch  bodies ;  and 
this,  fays  he,  I  do  not  find  proved  in  the 
^prks  of  M.  Des  Cartes, 

[There 

*  Mais  quolque  M.   Des  Cartes  ait  donn^  les  preuvetle 
plus  fortes   que  la  raifon  toute  ieule  puifle  foumir  pour  Texift- 
fsnce  des  corps ;  c^uciqn'  il  foit  evident,  que  Dien  n*e(l  poin( 
^rompeur,  ct  qu'on  puide  dire  qu'il  nous  troinperoit  effective- 
ineuty  fi  nous  nous  trompions   nous-m^4nes   en  Failant  Tufige 
que  noQs   devons  faire  de  cptre  efpiit^  et  des   autres  facuJtcz 
dont  il  c(l  I'auteur ;    cepcndant  on  pcut  diie  que  rexidtncr  d^ 
la  maticre  nc'll    point  encore  parfaitement   demontree.     Car, 
eaBn,  en  maticre  de  philofophiey  nous  ne  devons  croire  quorqoe 
ce  Toit,  q»e    lorfque  Vev'tdeuce  nous  y  offlige,     Ncus  devooi 
faire  uf^ge  de  nStre  libertc  autant  que  nous   le   poovoDS.".     ■ 
pour  £tre  pldnement  cpnvaincus  qu'il  a  Je&  corps,  il  faut  qu'on 
nous  demontre,    ncn   feulement   quMl  y  a  un  Dieu^   et   qoe 
pieu  n'eft  point  troinpeur,  mais  encore  que  Dicu  nous  a  afliuj 
qu*il  en  a  effcdiveoient  cree :   ce  que  je  ne  trouve  point  promj 
^ans  les  ouv rages  de  M-  Des  Cartes. 

r<>w.  3•^37,  Z%,  3f% 
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There  are,  according  to  Malebranch'E, 
but  two  ways  iii  which  God  fpeaks  to  the 
mind,  and  compels  (or  obliges)  it  to  be- 
lieve ;  to  wit,  by  evidence,  and  by  the  faith. 
The  faith  obliges  us  to  believe  that  bo- 
dies exift  i  but  as  to  the  evidence  of  this 
truth,  it  certainly  is  not  complete:  and 
it  is  alfo  certain,  that  we  are  not  invin- 
cibly determined  to  believ?,  that  any  thing 
exifts,  but  God,  and  t)ur  own  mind. 
It  is  true,  that  we  have  an  extreme  pro- 
penfity  to  believe,  that  we  are  furxounded 
with  <:orporeal  beings  ;  fo  far  I  agree  with 
M.  Des  Cartes  :  but  thi«  -propenfity, 
natural  as  it  ijs,  doth  not  force  our  bt^ 
lief  by  evidence;  it  only  4nctines  us  to 
•'  believe  by  impreffion.  Now  we  ought 
not  to  be  determined,  in  oui^  free  judge- 
ments, by  any  thing  but  light  and  evi- 
dence; if  weiuffer  ourfelves  to  be  guided 
by  the  fenfible  impreffion,  we  (ball  be  al- 

^  moft  always  miftakcn*." Our  author 

then 

*  Dieu  ne  parte  a  Pefprit,  et  ne  Toblige  a  cratre  qu'en  drox 
manieres  ;  par  revidence,  et  par  la  foi.  Je  demeure  d'accord, 
que  la  foi  oblige  i  croire  qu'il  y  a  dei  corps  :  mais  pour  I'evi- 
dence,  il  eft  certain,  qu'elle  n'eft  point  entiere,  et  que  nous 
ne  ibmtnes  point  invinciblement  portez  a  croire  qu'il  y  ait  quel^ 
-qu'  autre  chole  que  Dieu  et  notre  efprit.  II  eft  vray,  que  nous 
avDQS  un  penchant  extreme  a  croire  qu*il  y  a  des  corps  qui  nous 
uenvironnent.    Je  Taccorde  a  M.  D^s  Car^tes  ;  mais  ce  ^iapL«^ 
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then  propofes,  in  bripf,  the  fubftancc  of  that 
argument  againft  the  exiftence  of  body,  which 
Berkeley  afterwards  took  fuch  pains  toil- 
luftratcj  and  difcovers,  upon  the  whole,  th»r, 
as  a  point  of  philofophy,  the  ejciftence  of 
matter  is  but  a  probability,  to  which  we 
have  it  in  our  power  either  to  afTeot,  or  not 
toaflent,  as  we  pleafe.  In  a  word,  it  is  by 
the  ftith,  and  not  by  evidence,  that  wc  be- 
come certain  of  this  truths 

This  is  not  a  proper  place  for  ^nalyfing 
the  paiTage  above  quoted,  dtherwife  it  would 
be  eafy  to  ihow,  that  the  dpdtrine  (fuch  as 
it  is)  which  the  author  here  delivers,  is  not 
reconcileable  with  other  parts  of  his  fyftem* 
But  I  only  mean  to  obierve,  that  wh^t  is  here 
aflerted,  of  our  belief  in  the  exiftence  of 
body  being  not  nece0ary,  but  fuch  as  we  may 
with-hold  if  we  pleafe,  is  contrary  to  ipy 
experience.  That  my  body,  and  this  pen 
and  paper,  and  the  other  corporeal  objeds 
around  me,  do  really  e^ift,  is  to  nie  4s  evi* 

dent 

chanty  tout  naturel  qu*il  cd,  ne  nous  y  f%rc$  point  par  cri* 
dence  ;  il  nous  y  incline  leulement  par  impredioo.  Or  noot 
ne  devons  fuivre  daot  nos  jugemens  fibres  que  la  luroiere  t% 
l*evidence  ;  et  fi  oous  nous  laiflfQns  conduire  i  i'lmpreflion  icn« 
fible^  nous  nous  tromperons  preique  toujours.  Tfuv.  i.p.  59*-*« 
La  foi  I  trandate  7ke  faith,  becaufe  I  fuppoie  the  author  to 
mean  the  Chriflian  or  Catholic  faith.  If  wc  take  it  to  de- 
note faith  or  belief  in  general^  \  l^now  not  how  we  fll^U 
m^kC^J  fc^ifc  of  die  paffagc. 
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dent,  as  that  my  foul  exifts;  it  is  in^ 
deed  fo  evident,  that  nothing  is  or  can  be 
more  fo  ;  and  though  my  life  depended  up- 
on the  confequence,  I  could  not,  by  any  ef* 

fort,  bring  myfelf  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  it, 
even  for  a  fingle  moment. 

I  muft  therefore  affirm,  that  the  exiftence 
of  matter  can  no  more  be  difproved  by  ar- 
gument, than  the  exiftence  of  myfelf,  or 
than  the  truth  of  a  felf-evident  axiom  in 
geometry.  To  argue  againft  it,  is  to  fet  rea-:- 
fon  in  oppofition  to  common  fenfc;  wrhich 
is  indirectly  to  fubvert  the  foundation  of  all 
juft  reafoning,  and  to  call  iq  (jueftion  the 
diftinftion  between  truth  and  falfehood.  Wc 
are  told,  however,  that  a  great  philofopher 
has  actually  demonftrated,  that  matUr  does 
not  exifi.  Demonftrated !  truly  this  is  a 
piece  of  ftrange  information.  At  this  rate, 
any  falfehood  may  be  proved  to  be  true,  and 
any  truth  to  be  falfe.  For  it  is  impoffible, 
that  any  truth  fliould  be  more  evident  to 
me  than  this,  that  matter  does  exiji.  Let 
us  fee,  however,  what  Berkeley  has 
to  fay  in  behalf  of  this  extraordinary  doc- 
trine. It  is  natural  for  demonftration,  and 
for  all  found  reafoning,  to  produce  con- 
viftion,  or  at  leaft  fome  degree  of  aflent,  in 
the  perfon  who  attends  to  it,  and  under- 
ftandfi  It.     I  read   The  Principles  of  Human 
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Knowledge,  together  with  I'be  Dialogues  be- 
tween Hylas  and  Philonous.  The  arguments, 
I  confefs,  are  fubtle,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  of  puzzling  and  confounding. 
Perhaps  I  will  not  undertake  to  confute 
them.  Perhaps  I  am  bufy,  or  indolent,  or 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  phi- 
lofophy,  or  little  verfed  in  your  metaphyfical 
logic.  But  am  I  convinced,  from  this  pre- 
tended demonftration,  that  matter  has  no  ex- 
iftente  but  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  ?  Not  in 
the  leaft;  my  belief  now  is  precifely  the  fame 

as   before. Is  it  unphilofophical,  not  to 

be  convinced  by  arguments  which  I  am  not 
able  to  confute  ?  Perhaps  it  may,  but  I  can- 
not help  it :  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  ftrikc 
me  off  the  lift  of  philofophers,*  as  a  non- 
conformift;  you  may  call  me  unpliant,  un- 
reafonable,  unfafhionable,  and  a  man  with 
whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue :  but 
till  the  frame  of  my  nature  be  unhinged, 
and  a  new  fet  of  faculties  given  me,  I  can- 
not believe  this  ftrange  dodlrine,  becaufe  it 
is  perfeftly  incredible.  But  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  propofe  one  clownifli  queftion,  I 
would  fain  afk,  Where  is  the  harm  of  my 
coniinuing  in  my  old  opinion,  and  believ- 
ing, with  the  reft  of  the  world,  that  I  am 
not  the  only  created  being  in  the  univerfc, 
but  that  there  arc  many  others,  whofc  cx- 
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iftence  is  as  independent  on  me,  as  mine  is 
on  them  ?  Where  is  the  harm  of  my  beiiev- 
ing,  that  if  I  were  to  fall  down  yondtr  pre- 
cipice,   and    break    my   neck,    I    (hould  be 
no  more  a  man  of  this  world  ?  My  neck. 
Sir,  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but  to  me  it  is 
a  reality,  and  an  important  one  too.     Where 
is  the  harm  of  my  believing,  that  if  in  this 
fevere  weather,  I  were  to   negledt  to  throw 
(wiiat  you  call)  the  idea  of  a  coat  over  the 
ideas  of  my  fhoulders,  the  idea  of  cold  would 
produce   the  idea  of  fuch  pain  and  diforder 
as  might  poflibly  terminate  in  my  real  death? 
What  great  offence  iliall  I  commit   againft 
God  or  man,  church  or  ftate,  philofophy  or 
common  fenfe,  if  I  continue  to  believe,  that 
material  food  will  nourifh  me,  though   the 
idea  of  it  will  not ;  that  the  real  fun   will 
warm  and  enlighten  me,  though  the  livelieft 
idea  of  him  will  do  neither ;  and  that,  if  J 
would  obtain  true   peace  of  mind  and  felf^ 
approbation,  I    muft  not  only  form  ideas  of 
compalTion,  juftice,  and  generofity,   but  alfo 
really    exert  thofe  virtues    in  external  per- 
formance ?  What  harm  is  there  in  all  this  ? 
— O  !  no  harm  at  all.  Sir  > — but — the  truth,— 
the  truth, — will  you  fhut  your  eyes'  againft 
the  truth? — No  honcft  man  ever  will;  cojv- 
vince  me  that  your  doftrinc  is  true,  and  I  will 

iflftantl^  embrace  it,— Have  I  not  cotvnvciq.^^ 
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thee»  thou  obftinate,   unaccountable,    inex- 

orable ?  Anfwer  my  argument's,  if  thou 

canft. — Alas,  Sir,  you  have  given  me  argu- 
ments in  abundance,  but  you  have  not  givea 
me  conviction ;  and  if  your  arguments  pro- 
duce no  convidlion,  they  are  worth  nothing 
to  me.  They  are  like  counterfeit  bank-bills  1 
fome  of  which  are  fo  dexteroufly  forged,  that 
neither  your  eye  nor  mine  can  detedt  them  ^ 
yet  a  thoufand  of  them  would  go  for  no- 
thing at  the  bank ;  and  even  the  paper-maker 
would  allow  me  more  handfomely  for  old 
rags.  You  need  not  give  yourfelf  the  trou* 
ble  to  tell  me,  that  I  ought  to  be  convinced : 
I  ought  to  be  convinced  only  when  I  feel 
conviaion;    when   I   feel    no   convidion    I 

ought  not  to  be  convinced. It  has  been 

obfcrved  of  fome  doArincs  and  reafonings, 
that  their  extreme  abfurdity  prevents  their 
admitting  a  rational  confutation.  What  I 
am  I  to  believe  fuch  dodtrine  ?  am  I  to  be 
convinced  by  fuch  reafoning  ?  Now,  I  never 
heard  of  any  doftrine  more  fcandaloufly  ab- 
furd,  than  this  of  the  non^ewftence  of  matter* 
There  is  not  a  fidion  in  the  Perjian  tales  that 
I  could  not  as  eafily  believe ;  the  iillieft  con- 
ceit of  the  moft  contemptible  fuperftition  that 
ever  difgraced  human  nature,  is  not  more 
(hocking  to  common  fenfe,  is  not  more  re- 
pugnant 
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pugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  belief. 
And  muft  I  admit  this  jargon  for  truth,  becau&I 
cannot  confute  the  arguments  ofamanwho  is 
a  more  fubtle  difputant  than  I  ?  Does  phi* 
lofophy  require  this  of  me  ?  Then  it  muft 
fuppofe,  that  truth  is  as  variable  as  the  fan- 
cies, the  charadlers,  and  the  intelleftual  a- 
bilities  of  men,  and  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  nature  as  common  fenfe. 

But  all  this,  I  fhall  perhaps  be  told,  is 
but  childifli  cavil,  and  unphilofophical  de- 
clamation. What  if,  after  all,  this  vtty 
do(^ne  be  believed,  and  the  fophiftry  (as 
you  call  it)  of  Berkeley  be  admitted  as 
found  reafoning,  and  legitimate  proof  ?  What 
then  becomes  of  your  common  fenfe,  and 
your  inftinftive  convidlions  ?— What  then, 
do  you  afk  ?  Then  indeed  I  acknowledge  the  - 
fadt  to  be  very  extraordinary ;  and  I  cannot 
help  being  in  fome  pain  about  the  cdnfe- 
quences^  which  muft  be  important  and  fatal. 
If  a  man,  out  of  vanity,  or  from  a  defirc 
of  being  in  the  fafliion,  or  in  order  to  pafs 
for  wonderfully  wife,  (hall  fay,  that  Berke- 
ley's  doftrine  is  true,  while  at  the  fame  time 
his  belief  is  precifely  the  fame  with  mine, 
it  is  well ;  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  hypocrify,  which  will  no  doubt  contri- 
bute mightily  to  his  improvement  in  candour 
.happincfs,  and  wifdom.     If  a  man  profeflitv^ 
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this  doftrine  z&  like  other  men  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  I  will  not  believe  his 
profeffion  to  be  fincere.  For  this  doflrinc, 
by  removing  body  out  of  the  univerfe,  makes 

a  total  change  in  the  circumftances  of  men  ; 
and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  merely  verbal,  muft 
produce  a  total  change  in  their  condud. 
When  a  man  is  only  turned  out  of  his  houfe, 
or  ftripped  of  his  clothes,  or  robbed  of  his 
money,  he  muft  change  his  behaviour,  and 
adl  differently  from  other  men,  who  enjoy 
thofe  advantages.  Perfuade  a  man  that  he 
is  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond,  and  you  (hall 
inflantly  fee  him  change  his  manners.  If 
your  arguments  againfl  the  exiftencc  of  mat- 
ter have  ever  carried  conviftion  along  with 
them,  they  mufl  at  the  fame  time  have  pro- 
duced a  much  more  extraordinary  change  of 
conduft  ;  but  if  they  have  produced  no  change 
of  condudl,  I  infift  on  it,  they  have  never 
carried  conviction  along  with  them,  what- 
ever vehemence  of  proteflation  men  may 
have  ufed  in  avowing  fuch  convi^^ion.  If 
you  fay,  that  though  a  man's  underftanding 
be  convinced,  there  are  certain  inftin<fts  in 
his  nature  that  will  not  permit  him  to  al- 
ter his  condud;  or,  if  he  did,  the  reft  of 
the  world  would  account  him  a  mad-man  i 
by  the  firft  apology,  you  allow  the  be- 
lief of  the   non-exiftence    of   body   to    be 

incon- 
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inconliftcnt  with  the  laws  of  nature;  by  the 
fecond^    to    be   inconfiilent   with    common 

fenfe. 

But  if  a  man  be  convinced,  that  matter 
has  no  exiftence,  and  believe  this  ftrange 
tenet  as  fteadily,  and  with  as  little  diftruft, 
as  I  believe  the  contrary ;  he  will,  I  am  a- 
fraid,  have  but  little  reafon  to  applaud  him- 
felf  on  this  new  acquifition  in  fcience  j  be 
will  foon  find,  it  had  been  better  for  him 
to  have  reafoned,  and  believed,  and  aSed, 
like  the  reft  of  the  world.  If  he  fall  down 
a  precipice,  or  be  trampled  under  foot  by 
horfes,  it  will  avail  him  little,  that  he  once 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  difciple  of  Berke- 
ley, and  to  believe  that  thofe  dangerous 
objeds  are  nothing  but  ideas  in  the  mind* 
And  yet,  if  fuch  a  man  be  feen  to  avoid 
a  precipice,'  or  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
coa^h  and  fix  horfes  at  full  fpeed,  he  a<fls 
as  inconfiftcntly  with  his  belief,  as  if  he  ran 
away  from  the  pifture  of  an  angry  man, 
even  while  he  believed  it  to  be  a  picture. 
Suppofing  his  life  preferved  by  the  care  of 
friends,  or  by  the  ftrength  of  natural  in- 
ftindt  urging. him  to  adt  contrary  to  his  be- 
lief ;  yet  will  this  belief  coft  him  dear.  For 
if  the  plaineft  evidence,  and  fuUeft  con- 
viftion,  be  certainly  fallacious,  I  beg  to  be 
informed,  what  kijid  of  evidence,  and  whax 
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degree  of  convidtion^  may  reafonably  be  de« 
pended  on.  If  nature  be  a  juggler  by  trade^ 
is  it  for  us,  poor  purblind  reptiles,  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  myfteries  of  her  art,  and 
take  upon  us  to  decide^  when  it  is  (he  pre* 
fents  a  true,  and  whdn  a  falfe  appearance ! 
I  will  not  fay,  however,  that  this  man  runs 
a  greater  rifk  of  univerfal  fcepticifm,  than 
rf  Ainiverfal  credulity.  Either  the  one  or 
.the  other,  or  both,  mud  be  his  portion  i 
and  ^ither  the  one  or  the  other  would  be 
fufH^ient  to  imbiiter  my  whole  life,  and  to 
difojdalify  me  for  every  duty  of  a  rational 
cri^ture.  He  who  can  believe  againft  conh- 
mon  fenfe,  and  againft  the  cleareft  evidence, 
and  againft  the  fullefl:  convidion,  in  any  ode 
eafe,  may  do  the  fame  in  any  otherj  confe- 
qucntly  he  may  become  the  dupe  of  every 
wrangler  who  is  more  acute  than  he ;  and 
then,  if  he  is  not  entirely  fecluded  from  man- 
kind, his  liberty,  and  happinefs,  are  gone  for 
ever.  Indeed  a  chearful  temper,  ftrong  ha« 
bits  of  virtue,  and  the  company  of  the  wife 
and  good,  may  ftill  fave  him  from  perdition, 
if  he  have  no  temptations  nor  dilSiculties  to 
encounter.  But  it  is  the  end  of  every  ufefol 
art,  to  teach  us  to  furmount  difficulties^  ncc 
to  difqualify  us  for  attempting  them.  Men 
have  been  known  to  live  many  years  ini  a 
warm  chamber,  after  they  were  bcicome  too 

deli- 
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delicate  to  bear  the  open  air;  but  who  will 
fay,  that  fuch  a  habit  of  body  is  defirable? 
what  phyfician  will  recommend  to  the  heal- 
thy fuch  a  regimen  as  would  produce  it  ? 

But,  that  I  may  no  longer  fuppofe,  what  I 
maintain  to  be  impoffible,  that  mankind  iii 
gen.ral,  or  even  one  rational  being,  could, 
by  force  of  argument,  be  convinced^  that 
this  abfurd  doftrine  is  true ; — what  if  all 
men  were  in  one  inftant  deprived  of  their 
underftanding  by  Almighty  power,  and  made 
to  believe,  that  matter  has  no  exigence  but 
as  an  idea  in  the  mind,  all  other  earthly  things 
remaining  as  they  are  ? — Doubtlefs  this  ca- 
taftrophe  would,  according  to  our  metaphy- 
ficians,  throw  a  wonderful  light  on  all  the 
parts  of  knowledge.  I  pretend  not  even  to 
guefs  at  the  number,  extent,  or  quality,  of 
aftonifliing  difcoveries  that  would  then  ftart 
forth  into  view.  But  of  this  1  am  certain, 
that,  in  lefs  than  a  month  after,  there  could 
not,  without  another  miracle,  be  one  human 
creature  alive  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Berkeley  forefaw,  and  has  done  what 
he  could  to  ohvi^Lit,  Jome  of  thefe  objeftions- 
There  are  two  points  which  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  prove.  ■  The  tirft  is.  That  his 
fyftem  differs  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft 
of  mankind;  the  fecond.  That  our  condu^ft 
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cannot  be  in  the  leaft  affedled  by  our  difbelief 
of  the  exiftencc  of  a  material  world. 

I .  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  certainly^  falfc. 
Mr.  Hume  himfelf  feems  willing  to  give  it 
up.  I  have  known  many  who  could  not  an- 
fwer  Bbrkeiey's  arguiDents;  I  nevq^kncw 
one  who  believed  his  dodrine.  I  have  men- 
tioned it  to  fome  who  were  unacquainted 
with  pbilofophy,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  bias  in  favour  of  either 
fyftem ;  they  all  treated  it  as  moft  contempti- 
ble jargon,  and  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes 
ever  did  or  could  believe.  I  have  carefully 
attended  to  the  effeds  produced  by  it  upon 
my  own  mind }  and  it  appears  to  me  at  this 
moment,  as  when  I  firft  heard  it,  incredible 
and  incomprehenfible.  I  fay  incomprehcn- 
fible  J  for  though,  by  reading  it  over  and 
over,-!  have  got  a  fet  of  phrafes  and  arguments 
by  heart,  which  would  enable  me,  if  I  were 
fo  difpofed,  to  talk,  and  argue,  and  write, 
"  about  it  and  about  it;"  yet,  when  I  lay 
fyftems  and  fyllogifms  afide,  when  I  enter 
on  any  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  life,  or  when  I 
refer  the  matter  to  the  unbiaffed  decifion  of 
my  own  mind,  I  plainly  fee,  that  I  had  no 
diftinft  meaning  to  my  words  when  I  faid, 
that  the  material  world  has  no  exiftence  but 
in  the  mind  that  perceives  it.  In  a  word,  if 
this  author  had  afferted,  that  I  and  aU  man- 

tvtid 
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kind  acknowledge  and  believe  tho.  ^raiian 
Nights  Entertainment  to  be  a  true  hiftory,  I 
could  not  have  had  any  better  rcafon  for  con- 
tradiding  that  affertion,  than  I  have  for  con- 
tradicting this,  *'  That  Berkeley's  prin- 
**  ciples  in  regard  to  the  exiftence  of  matter^ 
*'  differ  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft  of 
•*   mankind." 

2.  In  behalf  of  the  fecond  point  he  argues^ 
That  nothing  gives  us  an  lAtereft  in  the 
material  world,  except  the  feelings  pleafaat 
or  painful  which  accompany  our  pdrcep- 
**  tions  j  that  thefc  perceptions  are  the  fame, 
**  whether  we  believe  the  material  world  to 
cxift  or  not  to  exift ;  confequcntly,  that 
our  pleafant  or  painful  feelipgs  are  alfb  the 
fame;  and  therefore,  that  our  conducft", 
*'  which  depends  on  our  feelings  and  per- 
*'  ceptions,  nauft  be  the  fame,  whether  we 
'*  believe  or  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of  mat- 
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But  if  it  be  certain,  that  by  the  law  of 
our  nature  we  are  unavoidably  determined  to 
believe  that  matter  exifts,  and  to  a<ft  upon  this 
belief,  (and  nothing,  I  think,  is  more  cer- 
tain}, how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  con- 
trary belief  would  produce  no  alteration  ia 
our  condud  and  fentiments  ?  Surely  the  laws 
of  nature  arc  not  fuch  trifles,  as  that  it  fliould 
be  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflference,  whether  we 
adt  and  think  agreeably  to  them,  ot  ixox\  We.- 
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ticve  that  matter  cxifts ; — I  muft  believe  that 
matter  exifts  ; — I  muft  continually  aft  upon 
this  belief^  fuch  is  the  law  of  my  conftitu- 
tion.  Suppofemy  conftitution  changed  in  this 
refpcdt,  all  other  things  remaining  as  they 
are ; — would  there  then  be  no  change  in  my 
ientiments  and  condudl  ?  If  there  would  not, 
then  is  this  law  of  nature,  in  the  firft  place> 
tifelefs,  becauie  m^Q  could  do  as  well  without 
ir;  fecondly,  inconvenient^  becaufe  its  end 
is  to  keep  us  ignorant  o(  the  truth  ;  and, 
thirdly,  abfurd,  becaufe  infufRcient  for  an- 
fwering  its  end,  the  Bi{hop  of  Cloyne,  and 
others,  having,  it  feems,  difcovered  the  truth 
in  fpite  of  it.  Is  this  according  to  the  ufual 
economy  of  Nature  ?  Does  this  language 
become  her  fervants  and  interpreters  ?  Is  it 
poffible  to  devife  any  fentiments  or  maxims 
more  fubverfive  of  truth,  and  more  repugnant 
to   ^he  fpirit  of  true  philofophy  ? 

Further :  All  external  objeds  have  fome 
qualities  in  common ;  but  between  an  ex- 
ternal objeft  and  an  idea,  or  thought  of  the 
mind,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  poflibly  be, 
any  refembtance.  A  grain  of  fand,  and  the 
globe  of  the  earth ;  a  burning  coal,  and  a 
lump  of  ice ;  a  drop  of  ink,  and  a  Ihcet  of 
white  paper,  refemble  each  other,  in  being 
extended,  folid,  figured,  coloured,  and  divi- 
/iblc;  but  a  tlvought  or  idea  has  no  exterr«- 
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fion,  folidity,  figure,  colour,  nor  divifibillty- 
{6  that  no  two  c;(ternal  objedts  can  be  fo  un- 
like, as  an  external  objcd  and  (what  philo- 
ibphers  call)  the  idea  of  it.  Now  we  are 
taught  by  Berkeley,  that  external  objedts 
(that  is,  the  things  we  take  for  external  ob- 
jects) are  nothing  but  ideas  in  our  aiinds; 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  in  every  refpcft 
different  from  what  they  appear  to  be.  This 
candle,  it  feems,  hath  not  one  of  thofe  qua- 
lities it  appears  to  have  z  it  is  not  white, 
nor  luminous,  aor  round,  nor  divilible,  nor 
extended ;  for  to  an  idea  of  the  mind,  not 
one  of  thefe  qualities  can  poffibly  belong. 
How  then  (hall  I  know  what  it  ccally  is  ? 
From  what  it  feems  to  be,  I  can  conclude; 
nothing ;  no  more  than  a  blind  man,  by 
handling  a  bit  of  black  wax,  can  judge  of 
the  colour  of  fnow^  or  the  vifible  appearance 
of  the  ftarry  heavens.  The  candle  may  be 
an  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  king  of  Pruffia,  a 
mad  dog,  or  nothing  at  all :  it  may  be  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar,  Saturn's  ring,  or  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  for  any  thing  I  know,  or  can 
ever  know  to  the  contrary,  except  you  allow 
me  to  judge  of  its  nature  from  its  appearance; 
which,  however,  I  cannot  reafonably  do,  if 
its  appearance  and  nature  are  in  every  refped: 
€0  different  and  unlike  as  not  to  have  one 
iinj^e  quality  in  common.     I  muft  therefore 
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believe  it  to  be,  what  it  appears  to  be,  a 
real,  corporeal,  external  objcft,  and  fo  rcjeft 
Berkeley's  fyftcm  ;  or  I  never  can,  with 
any  fliadow  of  feafon,  believe  any  thing 
whatfcever  concerning  ir. — Will  it  yet  be 
faid,  that  the  belief  of  this  fyftem  cannot  in 
the  leaft  affcfl  our  fentiments  and  conduifl  ? 
With  equal  truth  may  it  be  faid,  that  New- 
ton's condudl  and  fentiments  would  not  have 
been  in  the  leaft  afFefted  by  his  being  mc- 
tamorphofed  into  an  ideOt,  or  a  pillar  of  fait. 
Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  diflatisfied 
with  this  reafoning,  on  account  of  the  am- 
biguity of  the  words  external ohjeSl  2xAidea\ 
which,  however,  the  affertors  of  the  non- 
cxiftence  of  matter  have  not  as  yet  fully 
explained.  Others  may  think  that  I  muft 
have  mifunderftood  the  author ;  for  that  he 
was  too  acute  a  logician  to  leave  his  fyftem 
cxpofed  to  objedions  fo  decilive,  and  fo  ob- 
vious. To  gratify  fuch  readers,  I  will  not 
infift  on  thefe  objeftions.  That  I  may  have 
mifunderftood  the  author's  doftrine,  is  not 
only  poffible,  but  highly  probable  ;  nay,  I 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  it  was  not  perfedly 
underftood  even  by  himfelf.  For  did  not 
Berkeley  write  his  Principles  of  human 
Knowledge^  with  this  exprefs   view,  (which 

does  him  great  honour),  to  banifti  fcepticiftn 
both  from  fcicnce  and  from  religion  ?   Was 

he 
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he  not  fanguine  in  his  expedajions  of  fuc- 
ccfs  ?  And  has  not  the  event  proved,  that  he 
was  egregioufly  miftakdn  ?  For  is  it  not 
evident,  from  the  ufe  to  which  later  authors 
have  applied  it,  that  his  fyftcm  kads  diredlljr 
to  atheifm  and  univerfal  fcepticifti?  And  if 
a  machine  difappoint  its  inventor  fo  far  as 
to  produce  efFeds  contrary  to  thofe  he  wiflied, 
intended,  and  expeded  j  may  wc  not,  with- 
out breach  of  charity,  conclude,  that  be 
did  not  perfeftly  undcrHand  his  plan?  At 
any  rate,  it  appears  from  this  faA,  that  our 
author  did  not  for efpe  all  the  ohjeiAions  to 
which  his  theory  is  liable^  He  did  not  fore- 
fee,  that  it  might  foe  made  the  foundation 
of  a  .fceptical  fyftemj  if  he  had,  we  know 
he  wpuld  have  renounced  it  with  abhorrence. 

This  one  objedtion  therefore,  (in  which 
I  think  I  cannot  be  miftaken),  will  fully  an- 
fwer  my  prefent  purpofe :  Our  author's  doc- 
trine is  contrary  to  common  belief,  and  leads 
to  univerfal  fcepticifm.  Suppofe  it,  then^ 
tiniverfally  and  feriouily  adopted;  fuppofe 
all  men  divefted  of  all  belief,  and  confe- 
quently  of  all  principle :  would  not  the  dif- 
folution  of  fociety,  and  the  deftrudlion  of 
inankind  neceflarily  cnfue? 

Still  I  fhall  be  told,  that  Be-rkeley  was 
a  good  man,  and  that  his  principles  did  him 
ao  hurt.     I  allow  it;  he  wis  indeed  a  moft 

excellent 
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excellent  perfon ;  none  can  revere  his  me- 
mory more  than  I.  But  does  it  appear,  that 
he  ever  a<fted  according  to  his  principles,  or 
that  he  thoroughly  underftood  them  ?  Do^ 
it  appear,  that,  if  he  had  put  them  in  prac- 
tice, no  hurt  would  have  enfued  to  himfllf  *, 
or  to  fociety  ?  Does  it  appear,  that  he  was  a 
fceptic,  or  a  friend  to  fcepticifm  ?  Does  it 
appear,  that  men  may  adopt  his  principles 
without  danger  of  becoming  fccptics  ?  The 
contrary  of  all  this  appears  with  uncontro- 
vertible evidence. 

Surely  pride  was  not  made  for  man.  The 
mofl  exalted  genius  may  find  in  himfclf 
many  afFedling  memorials  of  human  frailty, 
and  fuch  as  often  render  him  an  object  of 
compaflion  to  thofe  who  in  virtue  and  under- 

(landing 

*  Let  it  not  be  prrtended^  that  a  man  may  di(be]ieve  liis 
fenfcs  without  danger  of  inconvenience.    Pyrrho  (as  wc  read  in 
Diogenes    Laertius)   profeded  to    difbelieve  his  fenles,  and  to 
be  in    no  apprehenfion   from  any  of  the  obje^s  that   aflfeAed 
them.     The  appearance   of  a  prcp'pice  or  wild  beaft  was   no- 
thing   to  Pyrrho;    at  lead   he  faid  fo :    he  would  not  avoid 
them  ;  he  knew  they  were  nothing  at  all,  or  at  Icaft  that  they 
were  not  what  they  Teemed  to  be.     Suppole  him  to  have  been 
in  earned  ;   and  fuppofe  his  keepers  to  have  in  eamcll  adopted 
the  fame  principles  :  would  not  their  limbs  and  lives  have  been 
in  as  great  danger,  as  the  limbs  and  life  of  a  blind  and  deaf 
man  wandering  by  himfelf  in  a  folitary  place,  with  his   bands 
tied  behind  his  back  i  I  would  as  foon  fiy,  that  our  lenfes  lune 
u^clcfs  faculties^  as    that  we  might  diibqlieve  them   wUbgut 
J^i.gcr  of  jncoj;vc»jence» 
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(landing  are  far  inferior.    I  pity  Berkeley's 
weakncfs  in  patronifing  an  abfurd  and   dan- 
gerous theory;  1  doubt  not  but  it  may  have 
overcaft   many  of  his    days   with  a  gloom, 
which  neither  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
iiience,  nor  the   natural  ferenity  of  his  tem- 
per, could  entirely  cliflipate.     And  though  I 
were  to  believe,   that  he  was  intoxicated  with 
this   theory,    and  rejoiced  in  it;  yet  ftill    I 
ftiould  pity  the  intoxication  as  a  weaknefs : 
for  candour  will  not  permit  me  to  give  it  a 
harflicr  name ;  as  I  fee  in  his  other  writings, 
and  know  by  the  teftimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries, particularly  Pope  and  Swift,  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  virtue,  and  to  human  nature. 
We  muft  not  fuppofe  a  falfe  dodtrine  harm- 
lefs,  merely  becaufe  it  has  not  been  able   to 
corrupt  the  heart  of  a  good  man.     Nor,  be- 
caufe a  few  fceptics  have  not  authority  to  ren- 
der fcience  contemptible,  nor  power  to  over- 
turn fociety,  muft  we  fuppofe,  that  therefore 
fcepticifm  is  not  dangerous  to  fcience  or  man- 
kind.    The  eiFeds  of  a   general  fcepticifm 
would  be  dreadful  and  fatal.  We  muft  there* 
fore,  notwithftanding   our  reverence  for  the 
character  of  Berkeley,  be  permitted  to  af- 
firm, what   we  have  fufficiently  proved,  that 
his  doftrine  is   fubverlive  of  man's  moft  im- 
portant interefts,  as  a  moral,  intelligent,  and 
percipient  being. 
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After  all,  though  I  were  to  grant,  that 
the  dilbelief  of  the  cxiftence  of  matter  could 
not  produce  any  coniiderable  change  in  our 
principles  of  a<5Uon  and  reafoning,  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  fequel  *,  that  the  point  I  have 
chiefly  in  view  would  not  be  much  affedled 
even  by  that  conceflion.  I  fay  not  this,  as 
being  diffident  or  fceptical  in  regard  to  what 
1  have  advanced  on  the  prefent  fubjeft.  Doc- 
trines which  I  do  not  believe,  I  will  never 
recommend  to  others.  I  am  abfolutely  cer- 
tain, that  to  me  the  belief  of  Berkeley's 
fyftem  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal 
confequences;  and  that  it  would  be  equally 
dangerous  to  the  refl  of  mankind,  I  cannot 
doubt,  fo  long  as  I  believe  their  nature  and 
mine  to  be  the  fame. 

Though  it  be  abfurd  to  attempt  a  proof  of 
what  is  felf-evident,  it  is  manly  and  merito- 
rious to  confute  the  objedlions  that  fophiftry 
may  urge  againft  it.  This,  with  refped  to 
the  fubjed:  in  queftion,  has  been  done,  in  a 
decifive  and  mafterly  manner,  by  the  learned 
and  fagacious  Dr.  Reid  f ;  who  proves,  that 
the  reafonings  of  Berkeley,  and  others, 
concerning  primary  and  fecondary  quali- 
ties |,  owe  all  their  flrength  to  the  ambiguity 

of 

•  Part  a.  chap.  3. 

f  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Coflf 
mnn  Scnfe. 

J  Dfis  Cartas,  L.oci.^,  vi^ ^^ilil^^.^t^  fuppofc,  tha 
'^h  It  we  call  a  toJj  is  uotVun^ViUi  ^  c^jM^eoaa^il  ^tJojcnkw-^ 
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of  words.  I  have  proved,  that,  though  this 
fundamental  error  had  never  been  detefted, 
the  philofophy  of  Berkeley  is  in  its  own 
naturd  abfurd,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  common  fenfe  controver- 
tible and  fallacious:  a  fuppofiti on  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  true  philofophy;  and  which 
leads  to  univerfal  credulity,  or  univerfal  fcep- 
ticifm  I  and,  confcquently,  to  the  fubverlion 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  human  fpecies. 

It  is  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  the  next 
inftance,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  what 
has  been  faid. 

I .  Here  we  have  an  inftance  of  a  do^rine 
advanced  by  Ibmc  philofophers,  in  dircft  con- 

tradiftion 

thcfc  ihcy  divide  into  primary  znd  fecOndarj,  Of  the  former 
kind  are  magnitude^  extenGon,  folidity,  &c.  which  Locks  and 
the  Cartesians  allow  to  belong  to  bo<lies  at  all  times,  ^he« 
ther  perceived  or  not.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  heat  of  (ire» 
t\icffnell  and  taftc  of  a  role,  &c.  and  the(e,  by  the  lame  au« 
thorsy  a  ad  by  Berkeley^  are  (aid  to  exift  not  in  the  bodies 
themfelves,  bat  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  them:  an  error 
they  are  led  into  by  fuppofing,  that  the  words ^tf^/,  taOeyfmell^ 
&c.  lignify  nothing  but  a  per  ce ft  ion  i  whereas  we  have  formerly 
fiiown,  that  the)  alio  fignify  an  external  thing.  Be R K EL ET, 
followiog  the  hints  which  he  found  in  Des  Cartes,  Mali- 
IRAXCHE  and  Locke,  has  applied  tlie  (ame  mode  of  reafbni 
jng  to  prove,  that  primary,  as  well  as  fecondary  qoalities,  have 
no  external  exigence;  and  confequently,  that  body  (which 
coniids  of  theie  two  clafles  of  qualities,  and  nothing  elie}  ex- 
ills  only  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  that  pfrctires  it;  tod  exiftt  no 
longer  thaa  while  it  U  perceived. 
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tradiftion  to  the  general  belief  of  all  men  in 
all  ages. 

2.  The  reafoning  by  which  it  is  fupported, 
though  long  accounted  unanfwerable,  did 
never  produce  a  ferious  and  fteady  conviclion. 
Common  fenfeftill  declared  the  dodtrine  to  be 
falfe ;  we  were  forry  to  find  the  powers  of  hu- 
man reafon  fo  limited,  as  not  to  afford  a  lo- 
gical  confutation  of  it ;  we  were  convinced  it 
merited  confutation,  and  flattered  ourXelves, 
that  one  time  or  other  it  would  be  confuted. 

3.  The  real  and  general  belief  of  this 
doftrine  would  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
fequences  to  fcience,  and  to  humane  nature : 
for  this  is  a  do<5trine  according  to  which  a 
man  could  not  adt  nor  reafon  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  infanity  or  folly,  and  involving  himfelf  in 
diftrefs  and  perdition. 

4.  An  ingenious  man,  from  a  fenfc  of  the 
bad  tendency  of  this  dodlrine,  applies  him- 
felf to  examine  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded ;  difcovers  them  to  be  errone- 
ous ;  and  proves,  to  the  full  conviftion  of  all 
competent  judges,  that  from  beginning  to 
end  it  is  all  a  myftery  of  falfhood,  arifing 
from  the  ufe  of  ambiguous  expreffions,  and 
from  the  gratuitous  admiflion  of  principles 
which  never  could  have  been  admitted  if  they 
h  id  been  thoroughly  underftood# 

SECT- 
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S    E    C    T.      III. 


»  _ 

Of  Liberty  and  Necejpty. 


T^  H  E  fecond  inftance  to  which  I  purpofc 
-*•     to  apply  the  principles  of  this  difcourfe, 
by  fliowing  the   danger  of  carrying  any  in- 
veftigation  beyond   the  didtates  of  common 
fenfe,  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  queflion 
concerning  liberty  and  neceflity;  a  queflion 
on  which  many  things   have  been  faid^  and 
fome   things,   I    prefume,  to  little  purpofe. 
To  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  this  con- 
troverfy,  is  foreign    to  my  prefent  defign; 
and  I   would   not  wifli  to  add  to  a  difputc 
already   too    bulky.      My    intention    is,   to 
treat  the  dodtrine  of  neceffity  as  I  treated  that 
of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter;  by  enquiring, 
whether  the  one  be  not,  as  well  as  the  other, 
contrary  to  common  fenfe,  and  therefore  ab- 
furd. 

I.  That  certain  intentions  and  aftions  arc 
in  themfelves,  and   previous  to  all  confider- 
ation  of  their  confequences,  good,  V^>3Ld^}c\^^ 
and  meritorious',   and  that  other  aC^votvsMv^ 
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intentions  ape  bad,  blamcable,  and  worthy  of 
punifhment, — has  been  fek  and  acknowled- 
ged by  all  reafonable  creatures  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  uni- 
verfality  of  this  fentiment :  it  is  as  natural 
to  the  human  conftitution,  as  the  faculties  of 

hearing,  feeing,  and  memory ;  it  is  as  clear, 
unequivocal,  and  afFedling,  as  any  intimation 
from  any  fenfe  external  or  internal. 

2.  That  we  cannot  do  feme  things,  but 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  others^  is  what  nb 
man  in  his  fenfes  will  hefitate  to  affirm.  I 
can  take  up  my  ftaflpfrom  the  ground,  but! 
cannot  lift  a  ftone  of  a  thoufand  weight.  On 
a  common,  I  may  walk  fouthward  or  north- 
ward, eaflward  or  weftward;  but  I  cannot 
afcend  to  the  clouds,  nor  iink  downward 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Juft  now  I  have 
power  to  think  of  an  abfent  friend,  of  the 
Peak  of  TenerifFc,  of  a  pafTage  in  Homer, 
or  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  When  a  man 
asks  me  a  queilion,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
anfwer  or  be  filent,  to  anfwer  foftly  or  rough- 
ly, in  terms  of  refpeft  or  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt. Frequent  temptations  to  vice  fiiU  in 
my  way ;  I  may  yield,  or  I  may  refift :  if  I  rc- 
fift,  I  applaud  myfelf,  becaufe  I  am  conici- 
ous  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  otherwife;  if 
I  yield,  I  am  filled  with  fharae  and  remorfe, 

for 
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for  having  ncgledted  to  do  what  I 
might  have  done,  and  ought  ^o  have  done. 
My  liberty  in  thefc  inftances  L  cannot  prove 
by  argument ;  but  there  is  not  a  truth*  in  ge- 
ometry of  which  I  am  more  certain. 

Is  not  this  do(5lrine  fufficiently  obvious  ? 
Muft  I  quote  Epiftetus,  or  any  other  ancient 
author,  to  prove  that  men  were  of  the  fame 
opinion  in    former  times?   No  idea   occurs 
more  frequently   in    my  reading  and  conver- 
fation,    than    that  of  power  or  agency ;    and 
I  think  I   linderftand   my  own    meaning   as 
well  when  I  fpeak  of  it,  as  when  I  fpeak  of 
any  thing  elfe.     But  this  idea  has  had   the 
misfortune   to  come  under    the  examination 
of  Mr.  Hume,  who,   according  t6  cuftom, 
has  found  means  fo  to  darken  and  disfigure 
it,    that,  till  we  have  cleared  it  of  his  mif- 
reprefentations,  we  cannot  proceed  any  fur- 
ther in  the  prefent  fubjedt.     And  we  are  the 
more    inclined   to  digrefs   on  this  occafion, 
that  he  has    made  his  theory  of  power  the 
ground  of  fome  atheiftical  inferences,  which 
we  ihould  not  fcruple  at  any  time  to  ftep  out 
of  our  way  to  overturn. — Perhaps  thefc  fre- 
quent digreffions  are  ofFenfive  to  the  reader : 
they  are  equally  fo  to  the  writer.    To  remove 
rubbifhis  neither  an  elegant  nor  a  pleafant 
work,  but  it  is  often  necefTary.  It  is  peculiarly 
neceffary  in  the  phUofophy  gf  humaxiiaxxvc^. 
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The  road  to  moral  truth  has  been  left  in  fuch  a 
plight  by  fome  modern  projedlors,  that  a  man 
of  honcfty  and  plain  fenfe  muft  cither,  with 
great  labour,  and  lofs  of  time,  delve  bis  way 
through,  or  be  fwallowcd  up  in  a  quagmire. 
The  metaphylician  advances  more  eafily. 
His  levity,  perhaps,  enables  him,  like  Ca- 
milla in  Virgil,  to  skim  along  the  furface 
without   finking;  or  perhaps,    the  extreme 

fubtlety  of  his  genius  can,  like  Satan  in 
Paradife  Loft,  penetrate  this  chaos,  without 
being  much  incumbered  or  retarded  in  his 
progrcfs.  But  men  of  ordinary  talents  have 
not  thofe  advantages,  and  mud  therefore  be 
allowed  to  flounce  along,  though  with  no 
very  graceful  motion,  the  beft  way  they  can. 
All  ideas,  according  to  Mr.  Hume*s  fun- 
damental hypothefis,  are  copied  from  and 
reprefent  impreflions :  But  we  have  never 
any  impreflion  that  contains  any  power  or 
efficacy:  We  never,  therefore,  have  any  idea 
of  power*.  In  proof  of  the  minor  propo- 
fition  of  this  fyllogifm,  he  remarks.  That 
**  when  we  think  we  perceive  our  mind 
afting  on  matter,  or  one  piece  of  matter 
adting  upon  another,  we  do  in  faft  per- 
ceive only  two  objeds  or  events  conti- 
guous and  fucceflive,  the  fecond  of  which 
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'**  IS  always  found  in  experience  ta  follow 
the  firft  |.  but  that  we  never  perceive^  eir 
ther  by  external  fenfc^  or  by  confcioufnefs^ 
that  power,  energy^  or  efficacy,  which 
^'  conaeds  the  one  event  with  the  other.  By 
*V  obferving  that  the  two  events  do  always 
accompany  each  other,  the  imagination 
acquirer  a  habit  of  going  re&dily  from 
**  the  firft  to  the  fecohd;  arid  from  the  fe- 
**  cond  to  the  firft  3  and  hence  we  are  led 
*'  to  conceive  a  kind  of  necefTary  conhexioa 
**  between  thcmw  6ut  in  faft  there  is  nei- 
ther neceffity  nor  power  ill  the  objedls 
we  confider,  but  only  in  the  mind  that 
coniiders  them^  and  even  in  the  mind^ 
this  power  of  neceffity  is  nothing  but  a 
•*  determination  of  the  fancy,  acquired  by 
*^  habit,  to  pafs  from  the  idea  of  ah  objed  to 
•'  that  of  its  ufual  attendant  */'-t — So  that 
what  we  call  the  efficacy  of  a  caufe  to  pro- 
duce an  effeifty  is  neither  in  the  caufe  nor 
in  the  cffcd,  bflt  only  in  the  imagination,? 
t^hich  has  contradled  a  habit  of  paffing  from 
the  objedt  called  the  cajafe,  ,  to  the  ob- 
jedl  called  the  effedt,  and  thus  aflbciating 
them  together.  Has  the  fire  a  power  to 
melt  lead?  No;  but  the  fancy  is  determined 
by  habit  to  pafs  from  the  idea  of  fire  to  that 

T  oT 
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of  melted  kad,  on  account  of  our  haTing 
ilvr^fh  perceived  them  contiguous  and  fuc* 
ceflive — and  this  is  the  whole  matter^  Have 
I  a  power  to  move  my  arm  ?  No  ;  the  voli- 
tion that  precedes  the  motion  of  my  arm  hat 
Ao  connexion  with  that  motion;  f>»t  the 
motion  having  been  always  obferved  to  fol- 
low the  volition,  come^  to  be  aflbciated  with 
it  in  the  fancy  ;  and  what  we  call  the  power^ 
6r  neceflary  connexion,  has  nothing  to  do, 
either  with  the  volition  or  with  the  motion^ 
but  is  merely  a  determination  of  my  fiEmcy, 
<Dr  your  fancy^  or  any.  body's  fancy,  to  ailb- 
ciate  the  idea  or  impreffion  of  my  volition 
Ivith  the  impreflion  or  idea  of  the  motion  of 
toy  arm. — I  am  forry  I  cannot  exprels  myfeif 
inore  clearly  ^  but  IfhouM  not  do  juftice  to 
toy  author,  if  I  did  not  imitate  his  obfcuiity 
On  the  prefent  occafion;  pkhi  words  will 
never  do^  when  one  has  an  unintelKgibkr 
doffcrine  to  fupport. 

What  ihall  we  fay  to  this  colleflion  of 
ftrange  phrafes  ?  or  what  name  (hall  we  give 
it  ?  Shall  we  call  it  a  molt  ingenious  diico- 
Very,  illuflrated  by  a  moft  ingenious  argo<* 
xnent?  This  would  be  complimenting  the 
author  at  a  very  great  cxpence;  for  dii» 
would  imply,  not  only  that  Mr.  Hume  it 
the  wifeft  of  mortal  men,  but  alfo  that  he 

if  the  only  individual  of  that  fpecies  of  a jii^ 

nail 
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inals  who  is  riot  a  fool.  Certalii  it  is,  that 
all  men  have  ini  all  ages  talked,  and  argued^ 
and  adted,  from  A  perfiiafion  that  ihey  had 
a  very  diftinfl  notion  of  power;  If  out  author 
tan  prove,  that  they  had  no'  fuch  iiotionj  he 
tan  alfo  prove,  that  all  human  difcourfe  ii 
honfenfe,  all  human  aclioiis  abfurdity,^  and  all 
iiuman  cdrtipofitioris  (hisf  of\Vn  riot  excepted) 
words  without  meaning.  The  botdnefs  ol 
this  thedry  will,  however;  pals  with  riiany^ 
for  a  proof  of  its  being  irigenious.  Be  it  fo. 
(jerit)emejn^  I  difpiite  not  abont  epithets ;  if 
irou  will  have  it,  tliat  genius  confifteth  id 
the  art  of  putting  words  together  fo  as  td 
jfbrm  abfurd  propofitions^  I  have  hoihing 
more  to  fay.  Others  will  admire  this  doc- 
trine, becaufe  the  worrfs  by  which  the  Author 
nieanj  to  illuftratc  and  prove  it,-  if  printedf 
6n  a  good  paper  and  with'  an  elegaiit  type^ 
would  of  themfelves  make  a  pretty  fizeable 
iolume.  It  were  pity  to  deprive  thefc  peo- 
|)le  of  the  pleafure  of  admiring ;  Otherwife  I 
might  tell  them,'  that  nothing  is  more  eaiy 
than  this  method  of  compofitioni  for  thatl 
would  uriderfake,  at  a[  very  fliort  warning,; 
(if  it  conld  be  dofte  innocently,  and  without 
prejudice  to  my  health),  to  write  is  many 
^ageS,  with  equal  appearaince  of  reafon  and 
argument,  arid  with  equal  advantage  to  phi- 
ikxfopby  and  mankind,  in  vindtcatt9a  oC  ^^ 

T  2  ^^«tt. 
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given  abfurdity ;  provided  only,  that  (like  the 
abfurdity  in  queftion)  it  were  exprefled  in 
V(jDtds  of  which  one  at  leafl  is  ambiguous. 

In  truth,  I  am  fo  little  difpoied  to  admire 
this  extraordinary  paradox,  that  nothing 
could  make  me  believe  its  author  to  have 
been  in  earneft,  if  I  had  not  found  him  draw- 
ing inferences  from  it  too  ferious  to  be  jefted 
with  by  any  perfon  who  is  not  abfolately 
diftra<5ted.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  maxims» 
That  we  can  never  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  any  objed):^  or  quality  of  an  objeft,  exifis, 
of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea*.  But, 
according  to  this  aAonifhing  theory  of  power, 
and  caufation,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  power, 
nor  of  any  being  endowed  with  any  power, 
MUCH   LESS  of  one  endowed  with   infinite 

power  -j*,.     The  inference  is what  I  do  not 

chufe  to  commit  to  paper.  But  our  elegant 
Author  is  not  fo  fuperftitious.  He  often  puts 
his  readers  in  mind,  that  this  inference,  or 
fomething  very  like  it,  is  dcducible  from  his 

do6lrine:f: for  which,   no  doubt,  every 

friend  to  truth,  virtue,  and  human  nature,  i% 
infinitely  obliged  to  him  ! 

But 

•  Treatlfc  of  Humraft  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

f  SoBie  readers  will  fmile^  perhaps,  at  the  plira&ology  o£ 
this  fentence;  but  I  quote  the  author's  own  werds.  S«e 
tife  of  Human  Nature,  toI.  1.  p.  432. 
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But  what  do  you  fay  in  oppofition  to  my 
theory  ?  You  affedt  to  treat  it  with  a  con- 
tempt which  hardly  becomes  you,  and  which 
my  philofophy  has  not  met  with  from  your 
betters !  pray  let  us  hear  your  arguments.— 
And  do  you,  Sir^  really  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  proyc  /by  argument,  that  I,  and 
ati  other  men,  haf('e  a  notion  of  power;  and 
tthat  the  efficacy  of  a  caufe  (of  fire,  for  in- 
flance,  to  melt  lead)  is  in  the  caufe^  and  not 
•in  my  mind?  Womld  you  ihink  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  confute  you  wkh  arguments,  if  you 
^ere  pleafed  to  affirm,  that  aH  men  have 
tails  and  cloven  feet^  and  that  it  was  I  who 
produced  the  earthquake  that  -deflfoyed  Lif- 
bon,  the  plague  that  dq>opulates  CoAftanti* 
nople,  the  heat  that  icorcbes  the  wilds  of  A« 
frica,  and  the  cold  that  freezes  the  Hyperbo- 
rean ocean  ?  Truly,  Sir,  I  have  not  the  face  to 
undertake  a  direct  confutation  of  what  I  do 
not  underAand ;  and  I  am  Co  far  from  com- 
prehending this  part  of  your  fyftem,  that  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce  it  perfc^ily  unintel- 
ligible. I  know  there  arc  fome  who  fay  they 
.underftand  it ;  but  I  alfo  know;,  that  there  are 
/omc  who  fpeak,  and  read,  and  write  too, 
with  very  little  expcrtcc  of  thought. 

Thefe  are  all  but  evafions,  yoii  exclaim ; 
;apd  infift  on  my  coming  to  the  point.  Never 
ibar^  Sir;  lam  too  deeply  intereAcd in fomc 
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pf  the  cpnfibquences  of  this  thpory  ofyourS| 
%q  put  you  off  with  evafions.  To  come  thcrc^ 
fore  to  the  point,  J  fhall  firft  ftate  your  doc- 
trine in  your  owp  words,  that  there  may  be 
no  rifk  of  mifreprefentation ;  and  then  if  I 
fhoujd  not  be  able  direSlfy  to  prove  it  falfe, 
(for  the  reafon  already  given),  I  ihall  demonr 
ftrate^  indireSlly  at  leaft,  or  by  the  apagor 
gical  method,  that  it  is  not^  and  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  true. 

*^  As  the  neccffity,"  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
*'  which  makes  two  times  two  equal  to 
^*  four,  pr  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal 
f'  to.  twp  right  ones,  lies  onjy  in  the  a£t 
"  of  the  vinderftanding,  by  which  we  con- 
^*  fider  and  compare  thefc  ijjeas  *  5  in  like 
'*  manner,  the  neceflity  pr  power  ^hich 
'*  unites  caufcs  and  effcds,  lies  in  the  deter? 
-  mination  of  the  mind  to  pais  from  the  ono 
^'  tp  the  other.  The  efficacy,  of  energy,  of 
•*  caufes,  is  neither  plaped  JQ  the  caufes 
^*  themfelves,  por  iq  the  Deity,  ftor  in  the 
^*  concurrence  of  thefe  two  principles;  but 
^*  belongs  entirely  to  the  foul,  which  con* 
f*  fiders  the  union  of  two  or  more  gbje^s  \t^ 
^^  all  paftinflan^es.     It  is  here  that  the  rea) 

*^  power 

^  What !  b  it  my  vDderdanding  tba^  makes  two  and  two 
equal  to  four  !  Was  it  not  fo  beforf  I  was  borp,  and  would  it 
not  be  fo  though  all  iiitelligence  were  to  ceaie  tbroo^out  tKf 
pxuveHe !— >But  it  is  idle  So  Qpepd  time  in  coBfiitiAg  whftt  efcvp 
child  who  has  learned  the  f  cry  %|ft  clcmeB^  of  icieDce^  ^f^Wt 
JO  ^  abfard. 
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^*  power  of  caufes  is  placed  along  ^yith  their 
^*  connexion  and  neceflity*." 

To  find  that  his  principles  lead  to  atheifm^ 
would  &2Lggtr  an  ordinary  pkilofopher^  and 
make  him  fufpeft  his  fundamental  hypothcfis, 
9nd  all  his  fubfequent  reafpning^.  But  thir 
author  now  quoted  is  not  Aqiggered  by  con« 
fiderations  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary^ 
he  is  fo  intoxicated  with  his  difcovery,  tha^ 
however  fceptical  in  other  points^  he  feems 
willing  to  adm^t  this  .i^s  qb^  certain  conclu«> 

^ont* 

If  a  man  can  reconcile  faimiclf  to  atfaeifiii| 

which  is  the  greateft  of  all  abfurdities,  I  fear^ 

JihaU 

*  TroidfeoTbooBaii  Natimi^  vol.  i.  p.  a^c. 

f  Speaking  of  it  in  another  place,  be  Qifs,  '^  A  conclufioft 
^  wbich  it  fomewhat  extraordinarjr,  but  wbicb  feernt  Aonded 
^'  on  liifficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  vreakeoed 
^^  by  any  |;eneral  diffidence  of  tbe  underftanding^  or  (ceptical 
•''  fufpicion,  concerning  every  condufion  wkicb  it  new  and  ex« 
**  traordinary.  No  ooncluGont  can  b«  oiore  agreeable  to  (cep? 
**  ticifai  than  fuch  at  make  dilcoveriet  concerning  tbe  weak* 
c^  nelt  and  narrow  limitt  of  human  reaibn  and  capacity/* 

Huwh's  EJfajs^  vol.  ^.  p.  87.  edit.  1767. 

I  know  not  what  diicoverkt  thit  condufion  oiay  lead  otbert 
f  make  concerning  our  autbor't  realon  and  capacity  \  but 
I  havcfome  ground  to  think^  that  in  Um  it  has -not  wrought 
any  extraordinary  felf-abafement ;  vtherwife  he  would  not  have 
aflerted,  with  fo  much  confidence^  what  he  acknowledges  to 
be  a  fH^ft  violent  paradox^  and  what  is  indeed  contrary  to  ch« 
experience  and  convi^on  of  every  perfon  •f  common  (enfc, 
^  fteatlfi  of  Hum4n Nature,  v^l.  i.  /.  29 1»  299* 
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• 

I  fliall  hardly  putliim  ' out  of  eonceit  with 
his  doiflrine,  when  T  fhow  him  that  qthcp 
Jefs  enormous  abfurdities  ^re  implied  in  it. 
We  may  make  the  trial  however.  Gentlemen 
are  fometimes  pleafed  to  entertain  unaccount- 
able prejudices  againft  their  Maker ;  who  yet^ 
in  other  matters,  where  neither  faifhion  nop 
hypothefis  interfere,  condefcend  to  acknow-? 
kdge,  that  the  good  old  diftindtion  between 
truth  and  f^fehood  is  not  altogether  without 
foundation. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  we  have  no  idea 
of  power  or  energy,  and  that  the  preceding 
theory  of  caufation  is  juft,  our  author  gives 
the  following  definition  of  a  caufe ;  which 
feems  to  be  fairly  enough  deduced  from  hi? 
theory,  and  which  he  fays  is  the  beft  that  he 
can  give.  *•  A  caufe  is  an  object  precedent 
^'  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  fo  united 
*^  with  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  determines 
*^  the  mind  to  fprn^  the  idea  of  the  other,  and 
the  impreffion  of  the  one  to  form  a  more 
lively  idea  of  jhe  other  *,"  There  are  now 
\n  my  view  two  contiguous  houfes,  one  of 
which  was  built  laft  fumn^er,  and  the  other 
two  years  ago.  By  feeing  theni  conflantly 
together  for  feyeral  months,  I  find,  that 
i:he  idea  qf    the  onp  determines  my    mind 

f  Treat jfe  of  Human  Nature|Vol.  |.  p*  iqI* 
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to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  iin-» 
prefSon  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively 
idea  of  the  other.  80  that,  according  to  our 
author  s  definition,  the  one  houfe  is  the  caufe, 
and  the  other  the  efFeiSt !— -j\gain,  day  ancj 
jiight  have  alvs^ays  been  contiguous  and  fuc^ 
ceffive  5  the  imagination  naturally  runs  from 
the  idea  or  impreflion  of  the  one  to  the  idea 
of  the  other :  confequently,  according  to  the 
lame  profound  theory  and  definition,  either 
day  is  the  caufe  of  night,  or  night  the  caufe 
of  day,  juft  as  we  confider  the  one  or  the  other 
to  have  been  originally  prior  in  time :  that 
is,  in  other  words,  light  is  either  the  caufe 
or  the  efFeft  of  darknefs ;  and  its  being  the 
one  of  the  other  depends  entirely  on  my  ima-? 
gination !  Let  thpfe  admire  this  difcove^y  who 
underfland  it. 

Caufation  *  implies  more  than  priority  and 
contiguity  of  the  caufe  to  the  effedt.  This 
relation  cannot  be  conceived  at  all,  without 
a  fuppofition  of  power  or  energy  in  the 
caufe  -f-  Let  the  reader  recoiled:  two  things 
that    fland  related   as  caufe  and  efife<ft  ^    let 

him 

^  Cau/a'ton,  In  Mr.  HcrMB*s(lyle,  denotes  the  relation  of 
f^ife  and  effi(f.     In  EngIKh  authors,   the  word  rarely  occurs, 
and  never,  I  think,  in  this  (enle.     It  properly  fignifies.    The 
f{l  or  power  ofcaujing, 

f  Non  (ic  cauik  intelligi  debet,  ut  quod  coiqne  antecedat  id 
n  §ai4j|  1^1,  tU  ^uod  itttJ^qe  efficient^  aptecedat. 

C'tQ€T%  Oi  fato,  c^,^.  \^^ 
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Jiijn  contemplate  them  with  a  view  to  thit 
relation;  then  let  him  coijceive  the  caufe 
divefted  of  all  power ;  and  he  miift  at  thf 
fame  inilant  conceive,  that  it  is  a  caufe  no 
longer :  for  a  caufe  diverted  of  power,  is  di- 
yefted  o^  that  by  which  it  is  a  caufe.  If  a 
pian,  after  examining  his  notion  of  pau&tioQ 
in  this  manner,  is  confcigus  that  he  has 
9J1  idea  of  power,  then  1  fay  he  has 
that  idea.  If  all  men,  in  all  ages,  hav^ 
ufed  the  word  power,  or  fomething  fynony-r 
mous  to  it,  and  if  all  men  I^now  what  they 
mean  when  they  fpeak  of  power,  I  maintain, 
that  all  men  have  a  notiooi  conception,  op 
idea  of  power,  in  whatever  way  they  came 
by  it :  and  I  alfo  maintain,  that  no  true  phi? 
lofopher  ever  denied  the  exiflence  or  realiQf 
of  any  thing,  merely  becaufe  he  could  not 
give  an  account  of  its  origin,  or  becaufe  the 
opinion  commonly  received  concerning  its  ori-r 
gin  did  not  happen  to  quadrate  with  hisfyflem. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Hume  fays,  tha| 
the  efficacy  or  energy  of  caufes  is  not  placed 
in  the  caufes  themfelves,  he  fays  neither  Icfs 
nor  more  than  this,  that  what  is  effential  to  a 
caufe  is  not  in  a  caufe;  or,  in  other  words,— 

that  a  caufe  is  not  a  caufe. Are  there  any^ 

perfons  who,  upon  the  authority  of  this  theo- 
rill,  have  ralhly  adopted  atheiftical  princiv 
pies  ?  1  know   there  are  fuch.     Ye  blinded 

followers 
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foliower^  o£  a  blind  guide>  ye  dupes  of  ua-r 
meaning  words  and  incomprehcnlibje  argu- 
ments, behjold  on  what  a  champion  ye  have 
placed  your  confidence !  AH  the  comfort  i 
can  give  you  is,  that  if  it  be  pbflible  for  the 
fame  thing  at  the  fame  time  tx>  be  ai?d  not  tQ 
be,  you  may  poflibly  be  in  the  right. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
yre  cannot  admit  thjis  theory  of  power  an4 
frauiation,  without  admitting,  at  the  Ikmc 
time,  the  groffcft  and  moft  impious,  abfur-r 
dities.  |s  this  a  fi^i^^ient  confutation  of  it? 
I  think  it  is.  If  any  pcrfon  think  otherwife, 
I  take  a  {hoctcr  method,  and  utterly  deny  all 
the  pretpifes  from  which  this  llrangc  conchi- 
fion  is  fuppoied  to  rcfult.  I  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  impreilions  and  ideas,  as:  the  author 
has  explained  it ;  nay,  I  have  already  affirm- 
ed,* and  proved,  it  to  be  not  only  fdfe,  but 
unintelligible^  And  I  maintain,  that  though 
jt  could  be  {hown,  that  all  iimple  ideas  are 
derived  from  impreffions,  or  intimations  cf 
fenfe,  it  is  true,  notwithftanding,  that 
all  men  have  an  idea  of  power.  They  get 
it  by  experience,  that  is,  by  intimations  of 
fenfe,  both  external  and  internal.  Their 
mind  adling  upon  their  body  gives  them 
(his  notion  or  idea;  their  body  adling  on 
pther  bodies,  and  adcd  on  by  other  bodies, 
gjycs  |hem  die  fame  idea }    which    is  alfcj 
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fuggefted  by  all  the  cfk&s  and  changes  they 
fee  produced  in  the  univerfe.  So  thorough* 
ly  are  we  acquainted  with  it,  that  we  can,  in 
cafes  innumerable,  determine,  with  the  utmofl 
accuracy  and  certainty,  the  degree  of  power 
nccefTary  to  produce  a  given  efFeft. 

I  repeat  therefore,  notwithflanding  all  our 
author  has  faid,  or  can  fay,  to  the  contrary, 
that  fome  things  are  in  our  power,  and  others 
are  not;  and  that  we  peifcftly  underftand 
our  own  meaning  when  we  fay  fo. — That 
the  reader  may  not  lofe  any  chain  in  our  rca-^ 
foning,  he  will  pleafe  to  look  back  to  the  fe^ 
cond  and  third  paragraphs  of  this  fedion. 

3.  By  attending  to  my  own  internal  feel- 
ings, and  to  the  evidence  given  by  other  men 
of  theirs,  I  am  fenfible,  that  I  deferve  re- 
ward or  punifhment  for  thofe  actions  only 
which  are  in  my  own  power*  I  am  no  more 
accountable  for  the  evil  which  I  can  neitho" 
prevent  nor  remedy,  than  for  the  deflrudtion 
of  Troy,  or  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  and  for 
the  good  which  happens  by  my  means,  but 
againft  my  will,  I  no  more  deferve  reward 
or  praife,  than  if  I  were  a  piece  of  inanimate 
matter. 

This  is  the  do6trine  of  common  fenfe; 
and  this  doftrinc  has  in  all  ages  been  fup- 
ported  by  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  prin- 
ciples of  pur  nature;  by  principles  which, 
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in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  no  man 
dares  fuppofe  to  be  equivocal  or  fallaci*- 
ous.  A  man  may  as  well  tell  me  that 
I  am  blind,  or  deaf,  or  that  I  feel  no 
heat  when  I  approach  the  fire,  as  that  I 
have  not  a  natural  fentiment  difpofing  me 
to  blame  intentional  injury,  and  to  praife 
intentional  beneficence ;  and  which  makes 
me  feel  and  be  confcious,  that  the  evil  I  am 
compelled  to  do  is  not  criminal,  and  that 
the  good  I  perform  againfl  my  will  is  not 
meritorious.  That  other  men  are  confcious 
of  the  fame  fentiment,  I  know  with  as  much 
certainty  as  I  can  know  any  thing  of  what 
paffes  in  the  minds  of  other  men ;  for  I  have 
daily  and  hourly  opportunities  of  making 
obfervations  in  regard  to  this  very  point. 
The  greatefl  part  of  converfation  turns  upon 
the  morality  of  human  addons  ;  and  I  never 
yet  beard  any  perfon  ferioufly  blamed  or  ap- 
plauded, by  a  reafonable  creature,  for  an 
adlion  in  the  performance  of  which  he  was 
not  confidered  as  a  free  agent*.     The  mod 

rigid 

*  Si  omnia  fato  fiant,  omnia  fiont  caufa  antecedente ;  et,  fi 
appctitus^  ilia  etiam  qux  appetitum  fequuntur  :  ergo,  etiam  aC 
ienlloDet.  At  (i  cau(a  appetittn  non  eft  fita  in  nobis,  d<  ipfe 
quidem  appetitus  eft  in  noftra  protcftate.  Quod  fi  Ita  eft,  ne 
ilia  quidem  que  appetitu  efficinntur  fimt  fita  in  nobis.  Non 
iunt  igitur,  neque  aflenfiones  neqne  agones,  in  noftra  poteftate: 
##r  juo  efficitur,  ut  ntc  iauddihnts  juft^  fint,  nee  vkttpfrati$^ 
meSf  nte  honont,  nee /uffHeia»    ^wA  com  Yitiofiiiii  fil^ 
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rigid  Predeftiharlans  fuppofc  frccdbm  of  wfl} 
to  be  in  one  way  or  other  confiftent  with 
eternal  and  unconditional  decrees :  if  the^ 
cannot  explain  in  what  way, — they  call  it  i 
myftcry ;  it  fiirpafles  their  underftanding  ;-*; 
but  it  muil:  be  fo  ;  for  otherwife  the  morali- 
ty of  adlions  is  altogether   inconceivable  f; 

Dd 

babilitf r  contludl  putant;  flon  ombia  (kio  fieri  ifa^tcodi^ae  C> 
ant. 

Cicero,  De  Fat^,  cmf.  ij: 

•f  The  reader,  I  ho^t,  does  n6t  think  me  fuch  a  novice  id 
teafoning,  as  to  urge  the  judgment  of  th^  council  of  Trent  iil 
behalf  of  any  doflriney  philofophical  or  religio/bs«  Yet  everj 
idA  in  logic  and  morale  is  worth  our  notice,  If  We  w^ld  efta* 
lililh  thole  fciences  on  their  only  firm  foundation,  the  aniyerfiri 
«on(ent  and  pradlice  of  mankind*  It  deferyes,  therefore^  to  be 
renfurked,  that^  at  the  Reformation^  tbfs  confciou&els  of  Ate 
lyill  was  acknowledged^  both  by  the  Lutherans,  and  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  be  a  principle  of  common  fenie,  which  wal 
to  be  afcertained,  not  by  reafbning,  but  by  experimenfal  proof. 
So  (ays  a  mod  judicio^  ind  elegant  hUlorian,  whole  words  are 
remarkably  appofite  to  the  prtl^nt  fubjedl,  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  treat  ft.  Speaking  of  Tome  articles  faid  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Lutherans,  in  oppofition  to  free-will,  the 
hiflorian  informs  its,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  that  ce- 
lebrated council,  the  opinion  implied  in  thefe  articles,  '•  Eem- 
<•  pia,  e  biasfema  contra  Did. — Ch*  era  una  pazzia  c§utra  ii 
*'  yr'{/o  cofHune,  efpenmentofido  ogni  huomo  la  fr%ftla  ii» 
•<  hert^,  chd  tion  tncrUac%ntej\athniy  Pia^  comme /trifigteh  dke^ 
<*  0  e^fligo,  opr9va  efpersMenUle.  Che  i  medefimi  dHcepoif 
^  di  Luthcro  s'erano  accorti  dclla  piazm  ;  e,  moderando  Tat 
'<  fordittt,  dilFero  poi,  effcrvi  liberta  nell*  huomo  in  qxiello,  che 
«*  tocca  leattioui  eflcrne  politidiecd  economicbe,  e  quanto  aiT 
^  o^ni  giaaitia  civric;  h  qugli  i  fcioceo  chi  fion  cottO'le  t^air 


Do  the  intcrefts  of  fcience,  or  of  virtue,  fuf* 
fcr  by  this  reprefentation  of  the  msltter  ?  I 
think  not. 

But  fome  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with 
this  view  of  it,  are  for  bringing  the  fcnti-^ 
ment  of  moral  liberty  to  the  teft  of  rtzCon^ 
They  want  to  prove  by  argument,  either 
that  I  have,  or  that  I  have  not,  fuch  a  feeU 
ing :  or,  i$  I  (hall  be  found  to  have  it,  thej 
tvant  to  know  whether  it  be  fallacious  or 
not.  in  other  words,  they  want  to  prove, 
or  to  difprove,  what  I  know  by  inftindt  to 
to  be  unqueftionably  certain ;  or  they  want 
to  inquire,  whether  it  be  reaibnable  for  me 
to  a£i  and  think  according  to  a  principle, 
which,  by  the  law  of  my  nature,  I  cannot 
contradid,  either  in  thought  or  adion* 
Would  npt  the  firnie  fpirit  of  inquiry  lead 
a  geometrician  to  attempt  a  proof  or  con- 
futation of  his  axioms )  a  natural  philofb- 
pher  to  doubt  whether  things  be  what  his 
fenfes  reprefent  them ;  an  ordinary  man  to 
argue  concerning  the  propriety  of  perceiv*^ 
ing  colours  by  the  eyes,  and  odours  by  the 
noftrils  ?  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of  doubt 
and  difputation,  appliesd  to  more  familiar  in- 
ftances,   transform  a  philofopher  intc^  a  mad-« 

man^ 

*'  dat  cofifegfh  ed  i/tetthfte;  reftnngendofi  sDegar  lalibcr- 
««  ta  quanta   alia  ibla  gioftitia  diviiuu"    Iftiri4i  dtl  C%n€CX 
tridi  d$  P4  Ssfr/i.  at.  j.- 
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man,  and  a  perfon   of  plain  fenie  into  tf 
idiot? 

But  let  us  not  be  too  rigid.     If  a  philofo^ 
pher  xhuft  needs  have  his  rattles  and  play- 
things,  let  him  have  them  i  only,   for  his 
own  fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  neigh- 
bours, I  v^rould  advife,   that  edge-tools,  and 
other  dangerous   inftruments  of  amufemen^ 
be  kept  out  of  his  reach.      If  a  Cartefian 
will   not,  on  any  account,  believe  his  owe 
exiftence,  except  I  grant  him  his  Cogito^  &• 
go  fntn^  far  be  it  from   me  to  deprive  the 
poor  man  of  that  confolation«     The  reaibn<^ 
ing    indeed   is    bad,    but  the    principle   is 
good;    and  a  good    principle  is  (b  good  a 
thing,    that  rather   than  oblige    a  man    to 
renounce    it,    I  would    difpenfe   with    the 
ftrifl:    obfervance  of  a  logical   precept.     If 
a    flar-gazer    cannot    fee    the     inhabitants 
of  the  moon  with  one  perfpeftivc,  let  him 
tie  a  fcore  of  them  together,  with  all  my 
heart.     If  a  virtuofo  is  inclined   to  look  at 
the  fun  through  a  microfcope,  and  at   rot- 
ten cheefe    through    a    telcfcope,    to  apply 
ear-trumpets  to  his  eyes,  and  equip  his  two 
ears  with    as  many  pairs  of   fpedtacles,  he 
has    my   full  pcrmiflion ;    and    much  good 
may  it    do  him.       Thefe  amufements     arc 
idle,    but  they    are   innocent.      The    Car- 
tefian, if  the  truth  were  known,  would  be 

Coun4 
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found  neither  the  better  nor  the  worfe  for  hi^ 
cnthymeme.  The  fliar-gazer  has  nor  at- 
chieved  a  j(ingle  glimpfe  of  his  lunar  friends, 
but  fees  more  confufedly  than  before :  how- 
ever, he  may  confole  himfelf  with  this  reflex- 
ion, that  one  may  pafs  through  life  with 
the  character  of  a  very  honeft  and  tolerably 
happy  fnan,  though  he  fhould  never  have 
it  in  his  power  to  extend  the  fphere  of  his 
acquaintance  beyond  this  fublunary  globe. 
The  virtuofo  takes  a  wrong,  and  indeed  a 
very  prepoflerous  method,  for  improving  his 
fight  and  hearing;  but  if  he  is  .careful  to 
confine  thefe. frolics  to  his  private  apartment, 
and  never  boaft  in  public  of  his  auditory, 
or  optical  apparatus,  he  may  live  comfort- 
ably and  refpedably  enough,  though  he  fhould 
never  fee  the  Ipots  in  the  fun,  nor  the 
briftles  on  a  mite's  back. 

I  would,  however,  earaeftly  exhort  my 
friend  the  metaphyfician,  to  believe  himfelf 
a  free  agent  upon  the  bare  authority  of  his 
feelings,  and  not  to  imagine  that  Nature  is 
fuch  a  bungler  in  her  trade,  as  firft  to  intend 
to  impofc  upon  him,  and  then  inadvertently 
give  him  fagacity  to  fee  through  the  impo- 
fture.  Indeed,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  we  believe  our  moral 
feelings  or  diibelieve  them,  I  (hould  not  ob- 
jeX  to  the  ufe  of  a  little  unl;felief  now  and 
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thtn,  by  A^ay  of  cxpenihcni  or  cordial,  pro- 
vided it  were  a  thing  that  a  reaibnable  man 
tbulA  lake  any  pleaTure  in.  But  I  am  con^ 
vihced^  that  habitual  dram-drinking  is  not 
more  pefhiciotis  to  our  animal  ilature;,  then 
habiti^  fcepticifm  to  our  rational.  And 
when  once  this  fcepticifm  comes  to  afied 
our  moral  fentiments,  or  a^ve  principles^ 
ail  is  over  with  us :  we  are  in  the  condition 
of  a  iniii  intoxicated;  fit  only  for  raving> 
dozing,  and  doing  mifchief. 

JBut,  alas !  t£ie  metaphyfician  is  too  head^ 
ftrong  to  follow  my  advice.  It  would  tea 
fine  thing,  indeed,  fays  he,  if  gentlemen 
were  to  yield  to  the  didates  of"  nature.  Is 
rfiere  a  fingle  diftate  of  nature  to  whidi 
people  of  fafliion  riow-a-days  pay  any  re- 
gard ?  No,  no ;  the  world  is  grown  wifcr; 
As  to  this  fentiment  of  moral  liberty,  I  very 
much  queftion  its  title  to  be  ranked  with 
the  diiSates  of  nature.  It  feems  to  be  a  piece 
of  vile  fophiftication,  a  paltry  prejudice^ 
hatched  by  the  nurfe,  and  foftcred  by  the 
pfieft.  I  am  determined  to  take  it  roundly 
to  tafk,    and  examine  its  pretenficns   with 

the  eye  of  a  philofopher  and  freethinker. . 

Very  well.  Sir,  you  may  take  your  own  way ; 
it  requires  no  fkill  in  magic  to  be  able  to  fore- 
tell flie  confequericc.  A  traveller  no  £>oa^ 
if  qmt's  the  nj|ht  foadl>  qr  fuppofition  ot 


its  being  wrong,  thddi  he  gets  into  one  itiSt 
is  t^ly  fo.  If  yon  fet  out  in  your  inquiry^ 
With  (Ufpe6ting  the  principles  of  commoh 
lehfe  to  be  errohebUSi  you  have  little  chance 
of  falling  in  with  any  other  principles  that 
are  hot  erri5ncous4 

The  refiilt  of  the  mctaphyfical  inquiry  is 
As   follows :    "  Every   human    adhon   muft 
*•  proceed   from   fbme  motive  as  its   caufe. 
**  The  motive  or  caufe  muft  be  fufficient  to 
produce  the  adtion  of  effaft ;  otherwife  it 
is  no  motive:  and,  if  fufficient  to  pro-^ 
duce  it,  muft  necefTarily   produce  it;  fot 
every  efteA  proceeds  neceffarily  from  its 
"  caiife,    as  heat  neceffarily  proceeds   from 
'*  fire*     Now,  the  immediate  caufes  of  ac- 
"  tion  are  volitions^  or  energies  of  the  will: 
"  thcfe  ariie  neceffarily  from  paffions  or  ap-* 
**  petites,    which    proceed  neceffarily   from 
^*  judgments   or  opinions ;   Which  are    the 
neceffary  effe<ft  of    external  things^  or  df* 
ideas,  operating,   according  to  the  neccjP* 
**  fary  laws  of  nature,  upon  our  fenfes,  in- 
**  telledt,  or  fancy  \  and  thefe  ideas,  or  things^ 
f^  prefent  themfelves  to  our  powers  of  pen- 
**  ception,  as  neceffarily  as  light  prefents  it- 
•*  felf  when  we  turn  our  open  eyes  to  the 
**  fun*     In  a  Word,    every  human  aiflion  is 
"  th^  efieft  of  a   feries  of  caufes^   each  of 
*•  which   does    neceffarily  produce  Vxjs.  vs^ti 

U  2  ^Tcr^w. 
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•*  proper  cflFedt :  fo  that  if  the  firft  operate^ 
"  all  the  reft  muft  follow.  It  is  coi^efled» 
**  that  an  adtion  may  proceed  immediately 
from  volition,  and  may  therefore  properly 
be  called  voluntary :  but  the  primum  mobile 
or  firft  caufe,  even  of  a  voluntary  a^on,  is 
•'  fomething  as  independent  on  our  will,  as 
the  produdlion  of  the  great-grandfather  is 
independent  on  the  grandfbn.  Between 
phyfical  and  moral  neceflity  theie  is  ik>  dif- 
ference; the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  being  no  lefs  neceflary  than  thofe  of 
**  the  material.  And,  toconclude^  if  we  are 
•^  confcious  of  a  feeling  or  ientiment  of  mo- 
ral liberty,  it  muft  be  a  deceitful  one;. 
for  no  paft  adtion  of  our  lives  could  have 
been  prevented,  and  no  future  adtion  can 
poflibly  be  contingent.  Therefore  man  is 
not  a  free,  but  a  neceflaiy  agent." 
This  is  juft  fuch  a  concluiion  as  I  fhoukL 
have  expefted ;  for  thus  it  always  has  been^ 
and  will  be,  when  the  didtates  of  common 
fenfe  are  queftoned  and  diluted.  The 
exiftence  of  body,  the  exiftence  of  the  foul, 
the  reality  of  our  idea  of  power,  the  di£[erence 
between  moral  and  intelledtual  virtue,  the 
certainty  of  the  inference  from  an  efi[e£t  t» 
the  caufe,  and  many  other  fuch  truths,  dic- 
tates of  common  fenfe,  have  been  called  ih 
queftion^  and  argued  u^qu.  And  what  is  the 
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rcfult  ?  Why  truly  it  has  been  found,  that 
there  is  no  t^ody,  that  Uiere  is  no  foal,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  power,  that  niorai  and 
kitelleaual  virtue  are  not  different,  and  that 
a  caufe  is  not  neceflary  to  the  produdtion  dt 
that  which  hath  a  beginning.  And  now 
the  liberty  of  human  a(^ioQS  is  qucftioned 
and  debated,  what  could  we  exped,  but  that 
it  would  fhare  the  fame  fate !  But  paffihg 
this  for  the  prefent  *,  wiwch,  however,  feem$ 
to  merit  attention,  we  (hall  here  only  en- 
quire, whether  this  doftrine  of  neceility  be 
not  in  fome  important  points  extremely  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  non-exift«icc  of  matter. 

I.  Ofthisdodrine  we  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  that,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  if  human  actions  may 
reafonably  be  taken  for  the  figns  of  human 
ientiments,  all  mankind  have^  in  all  ages, 
been  of  a  different  opinion.  The  number  of 
profefTed  philofophers  who  have  maintained 
that  all  things  happen  through  unavoidable 
neceffity,  is  but  fmaU;  ^or  are  we  to  imagine ' 

that 

*  Some  readers  may  poffibly.,  on  this  occnGon,  calltomiud 
a  Ciying  of  an  old  Greek  autbofy  ^wlio,  tbough  now -o bib- 
lete,  was  in  his  day,  and  for  (everal  ages  after,  accounted  a 
fnan  of  conCderable  penetration.  I  neither  mention  his  name, 
nor  tranflate  his  words,  for  fear  of  offending  (pardon  a  fond 
author's  vanity)  w^  fo/Uc  readers.  AN0  'XIN  THN 
AFAnUN  THS  AAHGEIAi:  OTK  EAEHANTO—AIA 
TOTTO  nEM?£I  ATTOIX  O  GEOS  EtAt?I\AKH 
fIAANH2  £1^5  TO  I1/2TETXAI  ATTOTX,T:n.^^tifi*^^ 
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Aat  all  th^  ancieat  FataUfts  were  of  thw 
number,  THq  StQjcs  v^crc  Fa^ift?  by  pro- 
fcflion;  hut  they  ftiH  endeavoured,  aa  wcU 
as  they  cpuld,  to  r?eeneile  fat?  with,  moral 
Jfircedom  *i  and  the  firft  fentence  of  the  JS»t 
cbtridm  of  Epi^tetus  contains  a  deckcatios. 
tfiat  "  opiniop,  purfuit,  dc^re,  ^d  tweHioOi 
^  and,  In  one  word,  whatever  are  QHT  own 
*'  adiionSx  are  in  our  own  power."  Wc  fee  in 
Cicero's  fragment  De  Fato^  and  in  the  ben 
ginning  P^  the  fixth  hook  of  Aulug  GelliuSs 
by  what  fuhterfuges  and  quibbling  diitin^tiona 
the  Stoic  Chryfippus  reconciled  the  feenungly 
oppofite  principles  of  fate  and  frec^wiU^  I  am 
not  furprifed,  that;  what  he  fays  on  this  fubjeQ 
is  unfatisfadlory :  for  Riany  Chriftians  have 
puzzled  theuifeives  tp  no  purpofe  in  the  fame 
argument,  Put  though  the  manner  in  which 
the  divine  prefcience  is  exerted  be  myfterioua 
and  inexplicable,  it  doe$  not  follow^  that  the 
freedonii  pf  our  will  is  equally  fo,  Oi  this  we 
may  be,  and  we  are^  cpmpetent  judges.  l\ 
js  fufficiently  intiniat?d  to  every  man  by  his^ 
^wn  experience;  and  every  man  is  fatisfied 

with 


^  <^  Bly  Pate  the  Sto^i  frcm  to  have  uaderflond  ■ 
^  of  events  appointed  by  the  tmmutable  couofels  of  God  ;  cr, 
\*  that  law  of  hi.s  providence  hy  which  he  governs  ih^  world. 
<'  It  Is  evident  by  their  writings,  that  they  toeaot  it  in  im 
*«  fenfe  whivh  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  human  t^Hont.*^ 
S.:c  Mrs.  Carter^  admirable  Introduftion  to  her  TCrj  cicgipl 
uaiifliuon  of  iu^  v:ot)^%  of  ^^V^tw,    ^  i  ;jn. 
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with  this  intimation*  and  by  his  C9n4u^  do<- 
clarcsit  thgt  he  trufb  tp  it  4S  fcrtaia  and  ^u-» 
^ntic.  Nothing  can  l^e  a  <4p^^  PfQof^ 
that  the  fentinicRt  gf  9X9ral  libcr^  is  on^  of 
the  moil  powerful  in  human  nature,  than  its 
having  l>een  (9  |qqg  able  to  npaintain  its 
^Qund»  and  often  in  qpp9fuioQ  Uf  other 
popular  opinions  apparently  rq>gignant.  l^hM 
nQtion  pf  fate  hais  prevailed  mucl^  in  th« 
world,  and  yetcp^ld  never  fubvert  this  &;nti« 
tnent  even  in  the  vulgar. --r-If  it  be  a0&ed> 
Inhere  the  vulgar  opinions  of  antient  tixnc^ 
^c  to  be  found  ?  I  ^fMrer^  that  in  the  writr 
ings  of  ^  afoUt  popu^r  pp^X^  wq  havp  4 
chance  to  find  them  Qiore  j^ijiine  thau  i^ 
^ftem$  pf  philoiophy,— rrrTo  advance  pjurar 
doxesj  and  coiffequendty  to  difguijfe  fadts,  is 
cften  the  moft  efieiftual  recopimendation  of^ 
a  philpfopher :  hot  a  pp^  moil  confprm  him-r 
felf  to  the  general  principles  and  manners  of 
^nankind;  otherwiie  he  can  never  become  a 
general  favourite- 

Now  the  fyftera  of  itomer  and  Virgil  con- 
cerning fate  and  free-will,  4s  perfeftly  explicit. 
**  Homer  affigns  three  caufes/'  I  quote  the 
words  of  Pope,  '*  of  all  the  good  and  evil 
that  happens  in  this  world,  which  he  takes 
a  particular  care  to  diftingiiifli,  Firft,  the 
will  of  God,  fuperior  to  all.  Secondly, 
deftiny  or  fate,  meaning  the  laws  and  or- 
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•*  dcr  of  nature,  afFeaing  the  conftitutions 
•^  of  men,  and  difpofing  them  to  good  or 
'*  evil,  profperity  or  misfortune ;  which  the 
•*  Supreme  Being,  if  it  be  hii  pleafure,  may 
**  over-rule,  (as  Jupiter  is  inclined  to  do  in.  the 
cafe  of  Sarpedon*) ;  but  which  he  gene- 
rally fuffers  to  take  effcft.  Thirdly,  our 
own  free-will, .  which  either  by  prudence 
*^  overcomes  thofe  natural  influences  and 
**  "paffions,  or  by  folly  fuffers  us  to  fall 
**  under  them  -f /'  In  regard  to  fomc  of  the 
decrees  of  fate.  Homer  informs  us»  that  they 
Were  conditional,  or  fuch  as  could  not  take 
cffeft,  excejpt  certain  aftions  were  performed 
by  men.  Thus  Achilles  had  it  in  his  power 
to  continue  at  Troy,  or  to  return  home  be- 
fore the  end  of  war.  If  he  chofe  to  ftay, 
his  life  would  be  fhort  and  glorious;  if 
to  return,  he  was  to  enjoy  peace  and  Ici- 
fure  to  a  good  old  age  J.  He  prefers  the 
former,  though  he  well  knew  what  was  to 

follow : 

♦  Iliad,  XVI.  433. 

f  Iliad^  i.  S-  xJx.  90.     OdyflT.  i.  7.  39.       See  Pope's  iiotci 

€>»  iliefe  pafTagPs. 

^»;^Cauia(  KV^aq  ^sff/M»  Bafetrroio  7fXo0-^\——Scc.  Iliad  IX,  4f5« 

My  fcitcs  lonp  Ciiict  by  Thetis  were  dilclos'd. 

And  c:i<h  alternate,  life  or  fame,  propos'd. 

Here  if  I  ftay  before  the  Trojan  town, 

Short  is  my  date,  but  deathlefs  my  renown  ; 

in  ret  tun,  I  quit  immortal  praife 

Far  je*r?  on  jewi,  ^t\d\o\A%tTt\^\i^t^vi^^v  Fffe. 
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follow'^  ^ncf^F  know  not-  wftether'  t'ticn-'4>c^ 
any'trther  cirdumftancc  in*  rite  chara<fier  of 
this  hero,  exdept  *  his  love  to  his  friend  and 
to  Tiis  father,  which  fo  powerfully  recom- 
mends him  to  our  regard.  This  gloomy  re- 
folution  inverts  him  with  a  mornful  dignity, 
the  efFedls  of  which  a  reader  of  fenfibility 
often  feels  at  his  heart,  in  a  fentiment  made 
up  of  admiration,  pity,  and  horror.     But  this 

by  ,  the  by. According   to    Virgil,    the 

completion,  even  of  the  abfolute  decrees  of 
fate,  may  be  retarded  by  the  agency  of  be- 
ings inferior  to  Jupiter* :  a  certain  term  is 

fixed 

Oil  vat  (fays  M.  ttacicr,  in  her  note  on  this  paflTagej  par- 
*  tout  dans  Homere  djit  marques  quHl  avoit  copnu  cette  double, 
^eftin^e  des  hommes,  C  'neceflXire  pour  accorder  le  libre  arbitre 
iivcc  la^predefBnation.  £n  voicy  un  tefmoignage  bien  forriel 
^'t  bien  expr^s.*  11  -.y  a  deux  chemins  pour  tous  les  bommts  : 
t^ls  preftneqt  celuy-la,  il  leur  arri?era  telle  cbofe ;  s'ils  pren- 
nent  celui-cy,  leur  (brt  (era  different. 

Sopbocies,  in  like  manner,  reprelentt  the  decree  of  De/liny. 
concerning  Ajax,  as  conditional.  The  anger  of  Minerva 
againd  tbat  hero  was  to  lad  only  one  day  :  if  his  friends  kept 
him  within  doors  during  that  fpace*  all  would  be  well;  if  they 
iuiiered  him  to  go  abroad  unattended,  his  death  was  inevitable* 
jfjax  Maftig.  77a.  794.  818.  E;  fUM  u^i  f/Ufn  (fays  theicho* 
tiaft),  ffiS^trtrat*  u  h  f*if«  »yroX><vrau  hd  rovro  h  ro  $irJo9  rS  fMf 
fi^.oy  ^nKtT  i^  «Ai  *0f*i(^o<t  Aixfiai^lct;  itSpac  ^ffjxtr  BeifxroU  nikiah* 

SophoclsSf  apiid  H.  Steph.  1588./.  48. 

*  Non  dabicur  regnis  (efto)  prohibere  Latinis, 
Atque  iinmota  manet  fatis  Lavinia  conjux  ; 
At  trahere^   atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus. 

^ncid«  NVL«  \\ V 
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fixed  to  every  maiii  beyoi)4  M^Ifiph  his  |i^ 
c^not  laft;  but  before  this  period  arrives^ 
be  may  die,  by  accidental  misfortune^  or  cfe^ 
ferved  puniihment* :  to  virtue  and  vice  ne- 
ceffity  reaches  not  at  all  t. 


lilt 


*  Nam  quia  nee  ftto,  n^erita  nee  morte  pcribat, 
Sed  miiera  ante  dienj,  fubitoqae  accent  fbrqre, 
Nondum  ille  flavam  Proferpina  Tertice  criaeot 
Abftulerat.'  Jfwd.  hr.  696 

f  Stat  fua  cuiqoe  di^  ;  breve  et  irreparfibiW  teoippa. 
Omnibus  eft  vitas ;  fed  famam  extender^  iadit^ 
Hoc  virtotit'  oput>  JEneid.  x.  467. 


I  agree  with  Seryius  (not.  in  ^eid.^F.)  that  the 
phical  maxims  to  be  found  in  poets  are  not  always  coiiiift$n(^ 
The  realbn  is  plain  :  Poets  imitate  the  fitotiments  of  peopki 
of  different  charaders,  placed  in  ditrerent  circumftances,  an4 
a^uated  by  different  paflions ;  and  nobody  expedsj  tl^at  d|B 
language  or  thoughts^  ftiitable  to  a  certain  chara^erj  placed 
in  certain  circuinftances,  and  a«5luated  by  certain  pa{fions« 
ihould  be  confident  with  thole  of  a  different  charader  whofe* 
circumftances  and  palTious  are  diflerent.  But  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  annotator,  in  fuppofing  the  paflage  quoted  from 
the  fourth  book,  inconfiflent  with  what  is  quoted  from  tbt 
loth ;  and  that  the  former  is  according  to  the  Epicur^o^ 
and  the  latter  accord  rag  to  the  Stoical  ^  philofbphy.  In  the 
{atter  paflage,  it  is  faid,  that  a  certain  day  or  time  Is  apposnfr* 
ed  by  tate  for  the  utmoft  limit  of  every  man*s  life :  in  tha 
former,  the  very  fame  thing  is  implied  ;  only  it  is  (aid  finrthcr» 
that  pldo  fdied  before  her  time  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  die 
loth  book  that  infinuates  the  impoilibility  of  this.  The  fen* 
timents  contained  in  thefe  three  quotations  are  confonnible 

10 
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In  all  the,  biApries  I  have  ffad  pf  ancient 
or  mo4era,  Tavag?  or  civilized  nations,  I  find 
the  coBdu(3:  of  mankind  bsR  evcj  bflea  f«ich 
Bf  I  fhp(,4d  e3fp^  from  creatures  poflcffed  of 
i^Qtal  freedom,  and  coql(ji9us  of  it.  Several 
fortes  of  £^1(^  religiop^i  and  fcnaie  erroneous 
cjommentaries  on  the  truCj^  \kwc  ifcpofed  tc- 
net;s  ipcpn^ftent  with  t|iis  freedom  i  but  mea 
have  ftill  ^&cd,  notwithft^ndiflg,  as  if  tjiey 
Ijdieved  therp/c^ve?  to  \>c  (ree.  Greeds,  ^x- 
pr?ffed  ift  genc^-aji  terms,  may  eafily  be.  ipci- 
pofed  on  th^  igporant,  an4  ^he  (elfifji ;  by 
the  fprgi^r  Aey  arc  qiifuiiderftppd,  by  the 
latter  diff egaydcd :  httt  tQ  overpower  a  natural 
inftin^  19  a  diilicuU  task;  gnd  a  do^Strino 
which  is  eaiily  fwaUowed  when  proppfed  in 
general  terms,  may  prove  wholly  diigqftfui 
when  applied  to  a  particular  cafe. 

''  The  belief  of  a  deftiny/'  fays  Mr, 
Macaulay  in  his  hiftory  of  St,  Kilda  *,  '*  is 
*•  one  of  the  ftrongcft  articles  of  this  people's 
**  creed;  and  it  will  polfibly  be  found  upon 
^-  examination,  that  the  common  people,  in 
^*  all  ages,  and  in  cnoft  countries,  give  into 

''  the 

tf}  Homer's  tK^ology, .  and  to  one  another ;  and  Ic  defer\res 
our  notice,  that  the  firi^  comes  from  the  mouth  of  Juno,  the 
feconU  from  the  poet  or  hit  mule,  and  the  third  from  Jupiter 
bimfeirs  whence  I  infer,  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the 
|0(;;V  creed,  or  at  leaft  to  tl^e  p o|nilar  creed  of  his  age. 
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'*  the  fame  notion.  At  St.  Kllda»  fate  and 
**  providence  are  much  the  fame  thing. 
^^  After  having  explained  thefe  terms,  I  aikcd 
**  fome  of  the  people  there.  Whether  it  was 
**  in  their  power  to  do  good  and  evil  ?  The 
"  anfwer  made  by  thofe  who  were  unac- 
"  quainted  with  the  fyftematical  doffcrines 
*'  of  divinity  was.  That  the  queftion  was  a 
*^  very  childifli  one ;  as  every  man  alive  muft 
*'  be  confcious,  that  he  himfelf  is  a  free 
**  agent."— -If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
that  the  common  people  in  moft  countries 
are  inclined  to  acknowledge  a  deftiny  or  fatci 
and  if  it  be  alfo  true  that  they  are  ccmfcious 
of  their  own  free  agency  notwithftanding ; 
this  alone  would  convince  me,  though  I  had 
t  never  confulted  my  own  experience,  that 
the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  in  human  nature.  For  how  many 
of  their  vices  niiglit  they  not  excufe,  if  they 
could  perfuade  themfelves,  or  others,  that 
thefe  proceed  from  caufes  as  independent  on 
their  will,  as  thofe  from  which  ftorms,  earth- 
quakes, and  eclipfcs,  arife,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  foils  and  fcafons,  and  the  found 
and  unfound  conftitutions  of  the  human 
body !  Such  a  perfuafion,  however,  we  find 
not  that  ti:ey  have  at  any  time  entertained 
or  attempted;    from  which  I  think  there  is 

good 
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good  reafon   to  conclude^  that  k  is  not  in 
their  power. 

There  is  no  principle  in  man,  religion 
excepted,  that  has  produced  fo  great  re- 
volutions, and  makes  fuch  a  figure  ^in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  as  the  love  of  political 
liberty :  of  which  indeed  all  men  do  not 
form  the  fame  notion :  fome  placing  it  in 
the  power  of  doing  what  they  pleafe^  others 
in  the  power  of  doing  what  is  lawful ;  fome 
in  being  governed ,  by  laws  of  their  own 
making,  and  others  in  being  governed  by 
equitable  laws,  and  tried  by  equitable  judges  : 
— but  of  which  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that 
it  leaves  in  our  power  many  of  our  moft 
important  adlions.  And  yet,  fay  Mr.  Hume 
OQd  the  Fatalifts,  all  things  happen  through 
irrefiftable  neccffity,  and  there  is  not  in  the 
human  mind  any  idea  of  any  power.  Strange  ! 
that  fo  many,  efpccially  among  the  beft,  the 
braveft,  and  the  wifeft  of  men,  (hould  have 
been  fo  paflionately  enamoured  of  an  incon- 
ceivable non-entity,  as  to  abandon  for  its 
fake,  their  eafe,  their  health,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  lives !  At  this  rate  ^ye  are  wonder- 
fully miftaken,  when  we  fpeak  of  Do 
Quixote  as  a  madman,  and  of  Leonids 
Brutus,  Wallace,  Hampden,  Paoli,  as  v/iC 
and  good,  and  great !  The  cafe  it  feems  i : 
j  uft  the  rcverfc ;  thcfe  heroes  defervc  no  olVv  i 
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name  than  that  of  favlng  i)edlami^es  ;  and  tlK 
illuftrious  knight  of  La  Mancha^  to  whom 
th^  bbje<fl  of  his  valour  Was  at  leaft  a  can^ 
cervabte  phantom^  was  a  perfoh  of  exccUeiil 
undeHlanding)  and  moll  perfe^l:  khowledg^ 
of  the  world ! 

Do  not  all  mankind  diftinguifh  beiweeh 
inere  harm  and  injury  ?  Is  there  one  rational 
being  unacquainted  with  this  di!Hh£li6n  ?  If 
a  man  were  to  aft  as  if  he  did  not  ^ompfe- 
hend  it,  would  not  the  world  proliotince  him 
a  fool  ?  And  yet  this  diftinftion  is  perfdEUy 
incomprehenfible^  except  we  Tuppofe  foine 
beings  to  adt  ncceflarily,  .  and  others  ffom 
free  choice.  A  man  gives  me  a  blow,  and 
inftantly  I  feel  refcntment :  but  a  byftander 
informs  me,  >fhat  the  man  is  afHidlcd  with 
the  epilepfy,  which  deprives  him  of  the 
power  of  managing  his  limbs;  that  the  blow 
was  not  only  without  defign,  but  contrary  to 
his  intention,  and  that  he  could  not  poflibly 
have  prevented  it.  My  refentment  is  gone, 
though  I  ftill  feel  pain  from  the  blow.  Can 
there  be  any  miftake  in  this  experience  ?  Can 
I  think  that  I  feel  refentment,  when  in  reality 
I  do  not  feel  it  ?  that  1  feel  no  refentment, 
when  I  am  confcious  of  the  contrary  ?  And 
if  I  feel  refentment  in  the  one  cafe,  and  not 
jn  the  other,  it   is  certain  there  feems  to  me 

to  be  fome  diffimWawda  between  them.     But 

• 
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it  is  only  in  refped:  of  the  intention  of  him 
who  gave  the  blow  that  there  can  be  any 
diflimilltude:  for  all  that  I  learn  from  the 
information  by  virhich  my  refentment  was 
extinguifhed  is,  that  what  I  fuppofed  to  pn>- 
#eed  from  in  evil  intention,  did  really  proceed 
From  no  evil  intention,  but  from  the  neceffa- 
-ry  effcdl  of  a  material  caufe,  in  which  the  will 
had  no  concern.  What  fhall  we  fay  then  ? 
that  the  diftindtion  between  injury  and  mere 
harm,  acJbiowledged  by  all  mankind,  does 
imply,  ^at  all  mankind  fuppofe  the  ac« 
tiohs  of  moral  beings  to  be  free  ?  or  fhall 
we  fay,  that  refentment,  though  it  ariies 
uniformly  in  all  men  on  certain  occafi- 
ons,  does  yet  proced  from  no  caufe;  the 
afbions,  which  do  give  rife  to  it,  being  in 
every  refpe^  the  fame  with  thofe,  which  do 
hot  give  rifp  to  it  ? 

Further,  all  men  expe<a,  with  full  affii- 
rance,  that  fire  will  bum  to-morrow ;  but 
all  men  do  not  with  full '  affurance  expeiSl; 
that  a  thief  will  fteal  to-morrow,  or  a  mifer 
^efufe  an  alms  to  a  beggar,  or  a  debauchee 
commit  an  aft  of  intemperance,  even  though 
opportunities  ofl^r.  If  I  had  found  on  blow- 
ing' up  my  6re  Ais  mprning,  that  the  flame 
was  oMp  and  converted  water  into  ice,  t 

ihoold 
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fhould  have  been  much  more  aftonifhed  than 
if  I  had  detected  a  man  reputed  honcft  in 
the  commiflion  of  an  aft  of  theft.  The 
former  I  would  call  a  prodigy,  a  contradidion 
to  the  known  laws  of  nature  :  of  the  latter  I 
fhould  fay,  that  I  am  forry  for  it,  and  could 
never  have  expefted  it ;  but  I  fhould  not 
fuppofe  any  prodigy  in  the  cafe.  All  gene- 
ral  rules,  that  regard  the  influence  of  hu- 
man charadlers  on  human  aflions^  admit 
of  exceptions;  but  the  general  laws  of 
matter  admit  of  none.  Ice  was  cold,  and  fire 
hot,  ever  iince  the  creation  i  hot  ice,  and 
cold  fire,  are,  according  to  the  prcfent  con- 
ftitucion  of  the  world,  impoffible :  but  that 
a  man  fhould  fleal  to-day,  who  never  flolc 
before,  is  no  impoffibility  at  all.  The  cold- 
nefs  of  the  flame  I  fhould  doubtlefs  think 
owing  to  fome  caufe,  and  th«  diftionefly  of 
the  man  to  feme  flrange  revollflion  in  his 
fentiments  and  principles;  but  I  never  could 
bring  myfelf  to  tbinlf  the  man  as  pafSvc,  in 
regard  to  this  revolution,  as  the  fire  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  be,  in  regard  to  the  caufe  by 
which  its  nature  is  changed.  The  man  has 
done  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  what 
he  might  have  prevented,  and  what  he  defervcs 
punifhment  for  not  preventing; — this  Is  the 
language  of  all  raticyial  beings:— but  the  fire  Is 

wholly 
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wholly  unconfcious  and  inert.  Who  will  fay 
that  there  is  the  fame  neceffity  in  both  cafes  ^ 
Fatalifts  are  fond  of  inferring  moral  necef- 
fity from  phyfical,  in  the  way  of  analogy. 
Butfome  of  their  arguments  on  this  topic  ll 
are  mod  ridiculoufly  abfurd.  **  There  is,'* 
CaLysVohziK^s  Ignorant  PAi/o/bp&er,  "nothing 
**  without  a  caufe.  An  effeft  without  a 
caufe  arc  words  without  meaning.  Every 
time  1  have  a  will,  this  can  only  be  in  con- 
fequence  of  my  judgment  good  or  bad^ 
'*  this  judgment  is  neceifary  5  therefore  fo  is 
*'  my  will;  ~  AU  this  hath  been  faid  by 
others :  but  what  follows  is>  I  believe^  pecu- 
liar to  this  Ignorant  Pbilofopber.  ^^  In  effedt,** 
continues  he,  "  it  would  be  very  fingular, 
that  all  nature,  all  the  planets,  Oiould  obey 
eternal  laws,  and  that  there  (hould  be  a  little 
animal,  five  feet  high,  who,  in  contempt 
of  thefe  laws,  could  aA  as  he  pleafed,. 
*'  folely  according  to  his  caprice."  Singular  ! 
aye  Angular  indeed.  So  very  Angular,  that 
yours.  Sir,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  the  firft  human 
brain  that  ever  conceived  fuch  a  notion.  If 
man  be  irtc^  no  body  ever  dreamed  that  he 
made  himfelf  fo  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
nature;  it  is  in  confequence  of  a  law  of  na- 
ture that  he  is  a  free  agent.  But  pafling  this, 
kt  us  attend  to  the  reafoning.  The  planets 
are  not  free  agents; therefore  it  would  bo. 
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very  Angular,  that  man  fhould  \>c  one.  Not 
a  whit  more  fingular,  than  that  this  fame 
animal  of  five  feet  fhould  perceive,  and  think, 
and  ready  and  write,  iind'fpeak)  attributes, 
which  no  aftronomer  of  my  acquaintance  has 
ever  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  planets,  not- 
withftanding  their  brilliant  appearance,  an4 
flupendous  magnitude  *.  We  do  too  much 
honour  to  fuch  reafoning,  when  we  replv  to 
It  in  the  bold  but  fublime  words  of  a  great. 
genius : 

.    Know'ft  thou  th'  importance  of  a  (bul  immortal  ? 

Behold  this  midnight  glory,  worlds  on  worlds! 

Axnuiog  pomp  !  redpuble  this  amaze ; 

Ten  thouiand  add ;  and  twice  ten  thouland  mare ;  . 

Then  weigh  ^hc  whole  ;  one  soul  out  weights  them  all, 

Aod  calls  th'  aftontiliing  magnificence 

Of  unintelligent  creation  poor.     C$mp/awt,  Nighi  7, 

Mr, 

♦  Mr,  Voltaire  has  often  laboured,  with  more?  zeal    tban 
fucceiSj  to  prove,  amongil  other  ft  range  do^rines,  that  Shake* 
fpeare  and   Milton  were  no   great  poets.     What  if  I  flioald 
\ttrt  help  him  to  an  argument  as  decrdve  on  that  point   as  any 
he  has  yet  invented,  and  framed  c\aAly  according  to  the  roles 
of  his  own  logic,  as  exemplified  in  the  pafljge  now  before  us  f 
*'  The  EngliQi  fay,  that  Shakefpeare  and    Milton  were  great 
*'  poets.     Now  It  is  well  known,  that  neither    PlinUmmoD 
'<  in  Wales,  nor  Mealfoufvuuny  in  Scotland,  neither  LeSano^ 
^  in  Syriai  uor   At]as   in   Mauiitauia,  ever  wrote  one  good 
f'  verfe  in  their  days }  and  yet    each   of  thefe  mountains  ex<- 
*'  ceeds  in  corporeal  magtiitude  ten  thoufand  Mil  tons   and  as 
f  <  many  Shakefpeires.     But  it  would  he   very   fingolar.  tlia| 
*^  malTes  of  fo  greit  di(lI:!<flIon  (hpulJ  never  have  been  able  t% 
**  put  pen  to  piper  with  any  fucceC;,  and  yet  that  no  fewer 
i^  than  two  pieces  of  En^Ufa  flelh  and  blood,  Ibarce  fix  feet 
f*  long,  (hould,  in  contempt  o?  l^^v^^t^  ^xv^  ^\Vct  \vw\^  Vii^ 
f  f  penned  poems  that  arc  tutityOL  tQ  ^w^  ^xiC:.xVt^N>^ 
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Mr.  Hume,  in  an  effay  on  this  fubjedt^ 
maintains,  that  the  appearances  in  the  moral 
and  material  world  are  equally  uniform,  and 
equally  netelTary;  nay,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  fo,  both  by  philofophers  and  by  the 
vulgar.  In  proof  of  this,  he  prudently  con- 
fines him(elf  to  general  topics,  on  which  he 
declaims  with  fpme  plauiibility.  Had  he 
defcended  to  particular  indances,  as  we  have 
done,  the  fallacy  of  his  reaibning  would  have 
appesu^ed  at  once.  Human  nature  has  been 
nearly  the  lame  in  all  ages*  Tme*  For  all 
men  poiTefs  nearly  the  {ame  faculiiesy  which 
are  employed  about  nearly  the  fame  objcdls^ 
and  deflined  to  operate  within  the  &rae  nar« 
row  fphere.  And  if  a  man  have  power  to 
chufe  one  of  two  diings,  to  afi  or  not  to 
adt,  he  has  all  the  liberty  we  contend  for. 
How  is  it  poflible,  then,  that  human  nature, 
taken  in  tlie  groft,  ifliould  not  be  found 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages  I  But  if  we  come 
to  particulars,  we  ihall  not  perhj^s  find  tWQ 
.hunaan  minds  exudHy  alike.  In  two  of  the 
moit  congenial  charadlers  on  earth,  the 
fame  caufes  will  not  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fe(5ls;  nay,  the  fanie  caufes  will  oot  always 
produce  the  fame  effeds  even  in  the  fame 
charafter. 

Some  Fatalifts  deny,  that  our  internal 
jfcelings  are  in  favour  of  moral  liberty^    "  Ix 
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**  is  true,"  fays  a  worthy  and  ingenious,  tho' 
fanciful,  author,  ^'  that  a  man  by  internal 
•*  feeling  may  prove  his  own  free  will,  if 
^*  by  free  will  be  meant  the  power  of  doing 
*'  what  a  man  wills  or  defires ;  or  of  refift- 
**  ing  the  motives  of  fenfuality,  ambition, 
^^  &c.  that  is  free-will  in  the   popular  and 
**  prai^ical  fenfe.     Every  perfon  may  eafily 
^*  recoUeA  inftances,  where  he  has  done  thefe 
**  feveral  things.     But  thefe  are  intirely  fo- 
**  reign  to   the  prefent  queftion.    To  prove 
**  that  a  man  has  free- will  in  the  fenfe  oppo- 
**  fitc  to  mcchanifm,  he  ought  to  feel,  that 
**  he  can  do  different  things  while  the  mo- 
<*  tives   remain   precifely    the   fame.     And 
**  here  I  apprehend  the  internal  feelings  arc 
**  intirely  againft  free-will,  where  the  motives 
"  are  of  a  fufficient  magnitude  to  be  evident: 
"  where  they  are  not,  nothing  can  be  prov- 
**  ed*/' — Queftions  of  this  kind  would  be 
more  eafily  folved,  if  author's  would  explain 
their  doftrine  by  examples.    When   this  is 
not  done,  we   cannot  always   bs   fure   that 
we   undcrftand   their  meanmg,    efpecially  in 
abftraft  fubjefts,  where  language,    after  all 
our    care,    is    often    equivocal   and    inade- 
quate.    If  I   rightly  undcrftand  this  author* 
and  am  allowed  to  examine  his  principles  by 
jny  own  experience,  I  muft  conclude,  that 

he 

f  Hartley's  Obfcrvatiom  «k  mwi,  noV  \»  ^*  v^v 
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he  very  much    miflakes    the   faA.     Let  us 
take  an  example.     A  man  is  tempted  to  the 
commifHon  of  a  crime :  his  motive  to  com- 
mit, is  the  love  of  money,  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  appetite :  his  motive  to  abilain,  is  a 
regard  to  duty,  or  to   reputation.     Suppofe 
him  to  weigh  thefe  motives  in  his  mind,  for 
an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  week ;    and  fupppfe, 
that,  during  this  fpace,  no  additional  confi- 
deration  occurs  to  him  on  either  fide :  which, 
I  think,  may  be  fuppoied,  becaufe  I  know  it 
is   pofiible,    and   I    believe  often  happens. 
While  his  mind  is  in  this  fiiate,   the  motives 
remain  precifely  the  fame :    and  yet  it  is  to 
me  inconceivable,  that  he  (hould  at  any  time, 
during  this  fpace,  feel  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
cefiity  of  committing,  or  under  a  necefiity 
of  not  committing,   the    crime.     He  is  in- 
deed under  a  necefiity  either  to  do,  or  not  to 
do :  but  every  man,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  feels  that 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  chufe  the  one  or 
the  other.     Ac  leafi,  in  all  my  experience,  I 
have  never  been  confcious,  nor  had  any  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  other  men  were  con- 
fcious, of  any  fuch  necefiity  as  the  author  here 
fpeaks  of. 

Again :  Suppofe  two  men,  in  the  circum- 
fiances  above-mentioned,  to  yield  to  the 
temptation,  and  to  be  differently  afFedted  by 

a  revijs^ 
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fi  review  of  tlieir  condufl: ;  the  one  repining 
{ftl  fortune^  or  fate^  or  providence,  for  ha* 
ving  ^la^ed  him  m  too  tempting  a  fitmu 
tidfiy  aAd  folKicited  him  by  motives  too  power«» 
lul  to  be  refifted ;  the  other  blaming  and  up^ 
httAditig  himi^lf  for  yielding  to  the  bad  mo^' 

iiVe^  Mid  rdfifting  the  good: 1  would  aiki 

i^hicb^  thefe  two  kindu  ofremorfe  or  re* 
gttl  is  the  moft  rational  ?  The  firft^  accord^ 
ihg  to  the    doiftrine  of  the  Fatalifts;    the 
kftv   ti^cbrditfg   to   the  qnivetfal  opisdon  of 
itftinHnd.    iio  divine^  no  tnoraUft^  no  maa 
^  kfkCe,  0fcr  f(]pf)orfe6  true  penitence  to  bo- 
girty  tiH  the  crimit^al  becbme  confcipua,  thai 
he  }$as.  dotie^  or  negle£ted»  fdfnetiiing  wfaldi 
he  oDght  not  to  haVe  ddne  or  neglected:  a 
fentiment  which  would  be   not  only  abiurd, 
but  impbfTible^  if  all   criminals    and  guilty 
perfons  betievred^  from  internal  feeling,  that 
what  is  done  could   not  have  been  prevent-^ 
td.     Whenever  you  can  fatisfy  a  man  of  this^ 
he  may  continue  to  bewail   himfelf,  or  re* 
pine  at  fortune;   but  his  repentance  is  at  aa 
end*     It  is  always  a  part,  and  too  often  the 
whole,  of  the  language  of  remorfe :  "  I  wifli 
'*  the  deed  had  never  been   done;    wretch 
**  that  I  Was,  not  to  refift  the  temptation  P 
Does  thi^  imply,  that  the   penitent  fuppofes 
hini^felf  to  have  beea  under  a  neceffity  of 
committing  the  a£tion>  and  that  his  conduft 

could 
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could  not  poflibly  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is  ?  To  me  it  fcems  to  imply  juft  the 
contrary.  And  am  not  I  a  competent  judge 
of  this  matter  ?  Have  not  I  been  in  thefe 
circumftarices  ?  Has  not  this  been  often  the 
language  of  my  foul?  And  will  any  man 
pretend  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  knov^  my  own 
thoughts,  or  that  he  knows  them  better  than 
I  ? — All  men,  indeed,*  have  but  too  frequent 
experience  of  at  l<saft  this  part  of  repoitance: 
then  why  multiply  words,  when  by  fadis  it  is 
fo  eaiy  to  determine  the  controyerfy  ? 

Other  Fataliils  acknowledge,  that  the  free 
agency  of  man  is  univerfally  felt  and  believ- 
ed :  That  tho*  man  in  truth  is  a  neceflary  a^ 
gent,  having  all  his  aclions  determined  by 
fixed  and  immutable  laws;  yet,  this  being 
concealed  from  him,  he  adls  with  the  con^ 

vidlion  of  being  a  free  agent  *i Concealed 

from  him !  Who  conceals  it  ?  Does  the  au-^ 
ihor  of  nature  conceal  it* — and  do  thefc  writ- 
ti%  difcover  it  1  What  deference  is  not  due 
to  the  judgment  of  a  metaphyHcian^  whofe 
fagacity  is  fo  irrefiftably  (I  had  almofl  faid  om- 
nipotently) penetrating  1  But,  Gentlemen^  as 

*  In  the  former  edition  of  tbis  Eflayi  a  pardcular  l>ook 
ivas  here  fpecified  atid  quoted.  Bbt  I  have  lately  heatd,  that 
Id  a  (econd  editioa  of  that  book.  Which,  howev^,  I  have  not 
yet  lieen,  the  author  haa  made  fome  alterations,  by  which  fad 
gets  clear  of  the  abfurdity  expofed  in  this  paflage. 
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ye  are  powerful,  ye  (hould  have  been  merci- 
ful. It  was  not  kind  to  rob  poor  mortals  of 
diis  crumb  of  comfort  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them  in  their  ignorance ;  nor  gene- 
rous to  publifh  fo  openly  the  iecrets  of 
Heaven,  and  thus  baffle  the  defign^  of  Pro- 
vidence by  a  few  ftrokes  erf"  your  pen ! In 

truth,  metaphyfic  is  a  perplexing  afl^ir  to  the 
paflions,  as  well  as  to  the  judgment.  Some 
times  it  is  fo  abfurd,  that  not, to  be  merry  is 
impofiible;  and  fometimes  fo  impious,  that 
not  to  be  angry  were  unpardonable:  but  often 
it  partakes  fo  much  of  both  qualities,  that 
one  knows  not  with  what  temper  of  mind  to 
ronlider  it: 

^'  To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodnefs,  and  of  gracci 
^'  And  to  be  grave>  exceeds  all  power  of  face,'* 

But  why  irifift  fo  long  ort  the  univerfal 
acknowledgment  of  man's  free  agency  ?  To 
me  it  is  as  evident,  that  all  men  believe  them- 
felves  free,  as  that  all  men  think.  I  cannot 
fee  the  heart ;  1  judge  of  the  fentiments  of 
others  from  their  outward  behaviour ;  from 
the  higheft  to  the  lowcil,  as  fw  as  hiftory  and 
experience  can  carry  me,  1  find  the  conduA 
of  human  beings  fimilar  in  this  refpcdk  to 
my  own :  and  of  my  own  free  agency  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  entertain  the  leaft 
doubt.     **  Here  then  we  have  an  in  fiance  of 

''  a  dec- 
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^*  a  doftrinc  advanced  by  fome  philofophers^ 
**  in  dired  contradidtion  to  the  general  belief 
**  of  all  men  in  all  ages."  This  is  a  repetition 
of  the  firfl  remark  formerly  made  on  the 
non-exiflence  of  matter. 

2.  The  fecond  was  to  this  purpofe :  **  The 
**  reafoning  by  which  this  doi^rine  is  fup- 
**  ported,  though  long  accounted  unanfwer- 
**  able,  did  never  produce  a  ferious  and 
**  fteady  conviction ;  common  fenfe  ftill  de- 
**  clared  it  to  be  falfe;  we  were  forry  to 
**  find  the  powers  of  human  reafbn  fb  li- 
**  mited  as  not  to  afford  a  logical  confuta-- 
"  tion  of  it ;  we  were  convinced  it  merited 
^'  confutation,  and  flattered  ourfelves  that 
"  one  time  or  other  it  would  be  confu^ 
''  ted." 

I  fhall  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
fcheme  of  neceffity  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
confuted;  and  on  this  fuppofition  (which 
the  Fatalifls  can  hardly  fail  to  acknowledge 
a  fair  one)  I  would  afk,  whether  the  remark 
jufl:  now  quoted  be  applicable  to  the  reafon^ 
ings  urged  in  behalf  of  that  fcheme  ?  My 
experience  tells  me,  it  is.  After  giving  the 
advocates  for  neceflity  a  fair  Clearing,  my  be- 
lief is  exactly  the  fame  as  before.  I  am 
puzzled  perhaps,  but  not  convinced,  no  not 
in  the  leafl  degree.     In   reading  fome  late 

elfays 
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cflays  on  this  fubjeft,  I    find  many   thii^ 
allowed  to  pafs   without    fcniplc,  which! 
,  cannot  admit :  aiid  when  1  have  got  to  the 
>  end|  and  aik  myfelf»  whether  1  am  a  free  tf 
a  neceffary  agent,  nature  recurs  upon  me  (o 
irrefiftibly,  that  the  invefligation  I  have  juft 
finifhed  feems  (as  Shakefpeare  fays)    '^   like 
•^  the  fierce  vexation  of    a  drgain***  which, 
while    it    lailedy  had  fome  reiemblance    of 
reality,  but  nqw,  when  it  is  gone^  appears  to 
have  b^n  altogether  a  delufion.   .This  is  pre- 
judice, you  iay>  be  it  fo.     Before  the  confu- 
tation of  Berkeley's  fyflem,  would  It  have 
been  called  prejudice  not  to  be  convinced  by 
his  arguments  ?   I  know  not  but  it  might  i 
but  I  am  fare>  that  of  fuch  prejudice  no  hsn 
neft   man,   nor  lover  of  truth,  needs   be  a- 
fhamed.     I  cohfefs^  that  when  I  enter  upon 
the  controverfy  in  queftion,  I  am  not  wholly 
indifferent ;  I  am  a  little  biaifed  in  favour  of 
common  fenfe,  and  I  cannot  help  it :  yet  if 
the  reafoning  were  conclufive,  I  am  confident 
it  would  breed  in  my  mind  fome  fufpicion^ 
that  my  fentiment  of  moral  liberty  is  ambi- 
guous.    As   I  experience    nothing    of   this 
kind,  my  con^idion  remaining  tlie  fame  as 
before,   what   muft  I  infer  ?  Surely  I  muft 
infer>  and  I  fin  againil  my  own  underftanding 
if  I  do  not  infer,  that  though  the  reafoning  be 
fubtle^  the  doftrine  is  abfiird. 

But 
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But  what  if  a  tnan  be  really  convinced  by 
that  reafonning,  that  he  is  a  neceflary  agent  i 
*^Then  I  expert  he  will  think  aAd  adt  aD- 
tx)rding  to  his  conviAion«  If  he  cotitinue 
to  Z&,  and  think  is  he  did  before^  and  aa  I 
ilnd  the  reft  of  the  world  do  tioMf^  he  muft 
pardon  me  if  I  fhould  fufptdt  his  conti£U6h 
to  be  infincere.  For  let  it  be  obferved^  that 
the  Fatalifts  are  not  fatisfied  with  calling 
their  dodlrine  probable ;  ^y  affirm,  that  tt 
is  certain,  And  refts  on  evidence  not  ioferior 
(to  demonftration.  If,  thtrcf^e,  it  convince 
at  all,  it  nluft  convirice  thoroughly.  Between 
rejeding  it  as  utterly  falfe,  afid  receiving  it 
as  undeniably  true,  there  is  no  medium  to  a 
'tonfiderate  peribn.  And  let  it  beoh&rvtd 
further,  that  the  changes  which  the  real  be>» 
lief  of  fatality  muft  produce  in  the  conduA 
and  fentiments  of  men,  are  not  flight  and 
inrtpercepttble,  but,  as  will  appear  afterwards, 
important  and  ftriking.  If  you  fay,  that  the 
ififtindts  of  your  natutie,  the  cuftoms  of  the 
World,  and  the  force  of  human  laws,  oblige 
.ypu  to  aft  like  free  agents,  you  acknow- 
ledge fatality  to  be  contrary  to  nature  and 
common  fenfe;  which  is  the  point  I  want 
to  prove. 

Clay  is  not  more  obfequious  to  the  Spotter, 
than  words  Jo  the  fkilful  difputant  ..  Th^ 

may 
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may  be  made  to  afTume  almoft  any  form,  to 
enforce  almoft  any  doArine.  So  true  it  u, 
that  much  may  be  faid  on  either  fide  of  mod 
queftions,  that  we  have  known  dealers  in 
controveriy,  who  were  always  of  the  fame 
mind  with  the  author  whom  they  read  lafL 
We  have  feen  theories  of  morality  deduced 
from  pride,  from  fympathy,  from  felf-love, 
from  benevolence ;  and  all  fo  plaufible,  as 
would  (urprife  one  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  ambiguities  of  language.  Of  thefe  the 
advocates  for  fimple  truth  are  lefs  careful  to 
avail  themfelves,  than  their  paradoxical  an- 
tagonifts.  The  arguments  of  the  former, 
being  more  obvious,  ftand  lefs  in  need  of 
illuftration ;  thofe  of  the  latter  require  all 
the  embellifhments  of  eloquence  and  refine- 
ment to  recommend  them.  Robbers  feldom 
go  abroad  without  arms ;  they  examine  every 
corner  and  countenance  with  a  penetrating 
eye,  which  habitual  diftruft  and  circumfpec- 
tion  have  rendered  intenfely  fagacious :  the 
honeft  man  walks  carelefsly  about  his  bufi- 
nefs,  intending  no  harm,  and  fufpefbing  none. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  philofophers  do 
often,  in  the  ufe  of  words,  impofe  on  them^ 
felves  as  well  as  on  others ;  an  ambiguous 
word  flipping  in  by  accident  will  often  per- 
plex a  whole  fubje<ft,  to  the  equal  furprife  of 

both 
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Ijoth  parties ;   and  perhaps,  in  a  long  cpurfc 
of  years,  the  caufe  of  this  perplexity  fliall  not 
be  difcovered.  This  was  never  more  remark-* 
ably  the  cafe,  than  in  the  controverfy  about 
the  exiflence  of  matter ;  and  this  qo  doubt  is 
one  great  hindrance  to  the  utter  confutation 
of   the  dodtrine  of  neceffity,     Fataliils  in- 
deed,  make  a  itir,  and  feem  much  in  earneft, 
^bout    fettling    the   fignification  of  words: 
but  **  words  beget  words,"  as  Bacon  well 
obferveth;  and  it  cannot  be  expedled,   that 
they  who  are  intereiled  in  fupporting  a  (j-^ 
item  will  be  fcrupuloufly  impartial  in  their 
definitions. 

With  a  few  of  thefe  a  theorift  commonly 
begins  his  fyftem.     This  has  the  appearance 
of  fairnefs  and  perlpicuity.     We  hold  it  for  a 
maxim,  that  a  man  may  ufe  words   in  any 
fenfe  he   pleafes,  provided    he  explain    the 
fenfe  in  which  he  ufes  them ;  and  we  think 
it  captious  to  find   fault   with  words.     We 
therefore  are  eafily  prevailed  on  to  admit  his 
definitions,  which  are  generally  plaufible,  and 
not  apparently  repugnant  to   the  analogy  of 
language.     But  the  underftanding  of  the  au- 
thor when  he  writes,  and  that  of  the  ftudent 
when    he  reads  them,   are  in  very  different 
circumftances.     The  former  knows  his  fy- 
ilem  already,  and  adapts  his  fiefinitions  to  it: 
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the  latter    is  ignorant   of  the  fyftem^  and 
therefore  can  have  no  notion  of  the  tendeacj 
of  the  definitions.     Befides,  every  fyilem  k 
in  fome  degree  obfcure  to  one  who  is  ^ 
beginning    to  ftudy  it;  and   this    obfciuitf 
ferves  to  difgmfe  whatever  in  the  preUminaijr 
illuftradons  is  forced  or  inexplicit.  Thus  the 
mind  of  the  moft  candid  and  xaoA  attentive 
reader  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  error, 
long  before  he  has  any  fufpicion   of  the  ao- 
thorns  real  defign.     And  then,  the  more  he 
is    accuftomed   to    ufe  words    in   a  certaio 
fignification,    the    more    he  is  difpofed  to 
think   it  natural ;    fo    that,    the  further  he 
advances  in  the  fyilcin,  he  is  ftill  more  and 
more    reconciled   to    it.     Need  we  wonder 
then  at  the  variety  of  moral  fyilems  ?    need 
we  wonder  to  fee  man's  judgment  fo  eaiily, 
and  often  fo  egregioufly,  mifled,  by  abfiraid 
reafonning  ?  need  we  wonder  at  the  fucceis  of 
any  tlieorift>  who  has  a  tolerable  command 
of  language,  and  a  moderate  ihare  of  cun- 
ning, provided  his  fyftem  be  well-timed,  and 
adapted  to  the  manners  and  principles  of  his 
age  ?  Neither    need   we    wonder  to   f5*e  the 
grofleft  and  moft  detellable   abfurditics    re* 
commendeS  by  fingular   plaufibility  of  argur 
ment,  and    fuch  as  may  for  a  time  impofc 
even  on  the  intelligent  and  fagacious ;  till  at 

laftt 
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laft,  when  tbie  author's  defigh  becomes  ma- 
pilfeft,  common  fenfe  begins  to  operate,  ajid 
pien  have  recourfe  to  their  inftinftive  and 
intutive  fentiments,  as  the  moft  effeftual  fe- 
Curity  againft  the  aflaults  of  the  logiciaii. 

Further,    previous    to    all   influence  from 
habit  and   educatioHi   the   intelledtual   abili-  - 
ties  of  different  men  are  very  different  in  rc-^ 
(pedt   of  reafoning,  as   vv^ell  as   of  common 
jfenfe.     Some  men,  fagacious  enough  in  per- 
ceiving truth,  are  byt  ill  qualified  to  reafon 
jibout  it ;  v^hile  others,  not  fuperior  in  com- 
inon  fenfe,    or  intuitive  fagacity,    are  much 
jnore  dextrous  in  deviling  and  confuting  ar- 
guments.    If  you  propofe  a  fophifm  to  the 
latter,  you  are  at  once  contradifted  and  con^ 
futed  :  the  former,  though  they  cannot  con- 
fute you,  are  perhaps  equally  fenfible  of  your 
falfe  doftrine,  and   unfair  reafoning ;    they 
kno^Y,    that  what  you  fay  is  not  true,  though 
they  cannot  tell  in  what  refpedt  it  is  falfe^ 
Perhaps  all  that  is  wanting  to  enable  them 
to  confute  as  well    as  contradift,   is  only  ^ 
little  pra(5tice   in    fpeaking   and   wrangling; 
but  furely  this  afFevfts*  not  the  truth  or  falfe^ 
hood  of  propofitions.     What   is   fajfe  is  as 
really  fo  to  the  perfon  who  perceives  its  fal- 
fity,  without  being  able   to  prove  it,  as  to 
T^hn  who  both  perceives   and  proves;   and  it 
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is  equally  falfe,  before  I  learn  logic,  and 
after. — Is  it  not  therefore  highly  unreafoii'- 
able  to  expedl  convidlion  from  every  antago- 
nift  who  cannot  confute  you,  and  to  afcribe 
to  prejudice  what  is  owing  to  the  irrefiilible 
impulfe  of  unerring  nature  ? 

I  have  converfed  with  many  people  of 
fenfe  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  controvcrfy  con- 
cerning liberty  and  neceffity.  To  the  greater 
part,  the  arguments  of  Clarke  and  others,  in 
vindication  of  liberty,  feemed  quite  fajdsfy- 
ing ;  others  owned  themfelves  puzzled  with 
the  fubtleties  of  thofe  who  took  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  queftion ;  fome  repofed  with  full 
aflurance  on  that  confcioufnefs  of  liberty 
which  every  man  feels  in  his  own  breafl :  in 
a  word,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have 
found  all  the  impartial,  the  moft  fagacious, 
and  moft  virtuous,  part  of  mankind,  enemies 
to  fatality  in  their  hearts ;  willing  to  confi- 
der  the  arguments  for  it  as  rather  fpecious 
than  folid ;  and  difpofed  to  receive,  with 
joy  and  thankfulnefs,  a  thorough  vindication 
of  human  liberty,  and  a  logical  confutation 
of  the  oppofite  do<flrine. 

3.  It  has  been  faid.  That  philofbphers 
are  anfwerable,  not  for  the  confequcnces, 
but  only  for  the  truth,  of  their  tenets  ;  and 
that,  if  a  do<ftrine  be  true,  its  being  attended 

with 
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•*^rith  difagreeable  confequences  will  not  ren- 
tier it  falfe.  We  readily  acquiefce  in  this  re- 
mark; but  we  imagine  it  cannot  be  meant 
of  any  truth  but  what  is  certain  and  ineon* 
trovertible.  No  genuine  truth  did -ever  of  it- 
felf  produce  effeds  inconfiftent  with  real  uti- 
lity*. But  many  principles  pafs  ^er  truth, 
which  are  far  from  deferving  that  honourable 
appellation.  Some  give  it  to  all  dodh-ines 
which  have  been  defended  with  fubtlety,  and 
which,  whether  ferioufly  believed  or  not, 
faave  never  been  logically  conluted.  But  to 
affirm,  that  all  fuch  dodrines  are  certainly 
true,  would  argue  the  >m6ft  oontemptible 
ignorance  of  human  language,  and  human 
'nature.  It  istherefote  abfurdto  fay,  that  the 
i>ad  confequences  of  admitting  fuch  dodtrines 
ought  not  to  be  «rged  as  arguments  againft 
them. — Now,  ithere  are  many  psrfans  in  the 
^orld,  of  moft  ^eipe^lable  underftanding, 
who  would  be  extremely  av^rie  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  dofiriae  of  neceifity  has 
ever  been  demonflrated  beyond  all  poilibility 
^f  doubt.  I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to 
confider  it  as  a  controvertible  tenet,  and  to 
cxpofe  the  abfurdities  and  dangerous  confe- 

Y  quences 
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queiices  with  which  the  belief  of  it  may  and 
fnutt  be  attended. 

Mr.  Hume  endeavours  to  raife  a  prejudict 
^gainft  this  method  of  refutation.  He  pro- 
bably forefaw^  that  the  tendency  of  his  prin^ 
ciples  would  be  urged  as  an  argument  againft 
them;  and  being  fomewhat  apprehenfive  of 
the  confequences^  as  well  he  might,  he  infi-^ 
nuates,  that  all  fuch  reafoning  is  no  better 
than  perfonal  inveftlve,  •*  There  is  no  mc- 
**  ihod  of  reafoning,**  fays  he,  **  more  corh 
^^  mon>  nnd  yet  none  more  blameable,  thas 
^^  in  philofophical  debates  to  endeavour  die 
^*  refutation  of  any  hypotheiis,  by  a  pretence 
^'  of  its  dangerous  confequences  to  religion 
^*  and  morality.  When  any  opinion  leads 
^'  into  abfurdities,  it  is  certainly  falfe;  but 
^^  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  falfe^ 
•*  becaufe  it  is  of  dangerous  confequence. 
^'  Such  topics  therefore  ought  fintirely  to  be 
*^  forborn ;  as  ferving  nothing  to  the  difco- 
♦'  very  of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  per* 
♦*  fon  of  an  antagonift  odious*.'*  If  year 
philofophy  be  fuch,  that  its  confcquences 
pannot  be  unfolded  without  rendering  your 
peribn  odious,  pray,  Mr.  Hume,  who  is  to 
blame?  you,  who  contrive  and  publiQi  itj 
pr  I,  who  criticife  it  ?  There  is  a  kind  of  phi- 
lofophy fo  falutary  in  i^s  effedls,   a$  to  cq-r 

dm 
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dear  the  perfon  of  the  author  to  every  good 
man:  why  is  not  yours  of  this  kind?  If  it 
is  not»  as  you  yourfelf  fcem  to  apprehend^ 
do  you  think,  that  I  ought  to  applaud  your 
principles,  or  fufFer  them  to  pafs  unexamined^ 
even  though  I  am  certain  of  their  pernicious 
tendency  f  or  that,  out  of  refpe(fl  ta  your 
perfon,  I  ought  not  to  put  others  on  their 
guard  againfl  them  ?  Surely  you  cannot  be 
{o  blinded  by  felf- ad  miration,  as  to  think  it 
the  duty  of  any  man  to  facrifice  the  intereft 
of  mankind  to  your  intereft,  or  rather  t6 
your  reputation  as  a  metaphyfical  writer; 
If  you  do  thii^fo»  I  muft  take  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  your  judgment  in  this,  as  ia 
many  other  matters. 

Nor  can  I  agree  to  what  our  author  iayi 
of  this  method  of  reaibning,  that  it  tends  nor- 
thing to  the  difcovery  of  truth.  Docs  not 
every  thing  tend  to  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
that  difpofes  men  to  think  for  themfelves, 
and  \o  coniider  opinions  with  attention,  be^ 
fore  they  adopt  them  ?  And  have  not  many 
well-meaning  perfons  rafhly  adopted  a  plau^ 
fible  opinion  on  the  fuppoiitioii  of  its  beinn; 
harmlefs,  who,  if  they  had  been  aware  rf 
its  bad  tendency,  would  have  proceeded  with 
more  caution,  and  made  a  bitter  ufe  of  their 
«mderftanding  ? 
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This  is  truly  a  notable  expedient  for  deter- 
mining controverfy  in  favour  of  Hcendout 
theories.  An  author  publifhes  a  book,  in 
ivhich  are  many  dodrines  fatal  to  human 
happinefs,  and  fubverfive  of  human  fociety. 
If/ from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  to  mankind» 
we  endeavour  to  expofe  them  in  their  proper 
colours,  and,  by  difplaying  their  dangerous 
and  abfurd  confequences,  to  deter  men  from 
raflily  adopting  them  without  examination ; 
our  adverfary  immediately  exclaims,  "  This 
'1  is  not  fair  reafoning ;  this  is  per£bnal  in- 
**  vedtive.'*  Were  the  fentiments  of  the 
public  to  be  regulated  by  this  exclamation, 
licentious  writers  might  do  what  mifchief 
they  pleafed,  and  no  man  durft  appear  in  op- 
pofition,  without  being  hooted  at  for  his 
want  of  breeding. — It  is  happy  for  us  all, 
that  the  law  is  not  to  be  browbeaten  by  in^ 
iinuations  of  this  kind ;  otherwife  we  (hould 
hear  fome  folks  exclaim  againft  it  every  day, 
as  one  of  the  mod  ungenteel  things  in  the 
world.  And  truly  they  would  have  reaibn : 
for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  indictment 
at  the  Old  Bailey  has  much  the  air  of  a  pcr- 
fonal  inveftive ;  and  banifliment,  or  bump- 
ing in  the  hand,  amounts  nearly  to  a  perfo« 
nal  afTault ;  nay,  both  have  often  this  expreft 
cndy  to  make  the  perfon  of  the  criminal  odi- 
ous: 
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ous :  and  yet,  in  his  judgment  perhaps^ 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  picking  a  pocket 
of  a  handkerchief,  value  thirteen  pence,  pro- 
vided it  was  done  with  a  good  grace.  Let 
not  the  majefty  of  fcience  be  offended  by 
this  allufion ;  I  mean  not  to  argue  from  it, 
for  it  is  not  quite  limilar  to  the  cafe  in  hand. 
That  thofe  men  aft  the  part  of  good  citizens, 
who  endeavour  to  overturn  the  plainefl:  prin* 
ciples  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  fubvert 
the  foundations  of  all  religion,  I  am  far  from 
thinking ;  but  I  (hould  be  extremely  forry  to 
fee  any  other  weapons  employed  againft  them 
than  thofe  of  reafon  and  ridicule  chaflifed  by 
decency  and  truth.  Other  Weapons  this  cauii 
requires  not;  nay,  in  this  caufe,  all  other 
weapons  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
And  let  it  ftill  be  remembered,  that  the  ob- 
jedl  of  our  ftridlures  is  not  men,  but  books; 
and  that  thefe  incur  our  cenfure,  not  becaufe 
they  bear  certain  names,  but  becaufe  they 
contain  certain  principles. 

Thefe  remarks  relate  rather  to  the  dodtrines 
offcepticifm  in  general,  than  to  this  of  ne- 
ceflity  in  particular ;  which  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  many  men,  refpeftable  both  for 
their  talents  and  principles,  have  averted.  I 
prefume,  however,  they  would  have  been 
more  cautious^  if  they  had  attended  to  the 

confe- 
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confequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  it.—* 
To  which  I  now  return. 

Some  of  the  Fatalifts  arc  willing  to  recon- 
cile their  lyftem  with  our  natural  notions  oi 
'moral  good  and  evil ;  but  all  they  have  been 
able  to  do  is»  to  remove  the  difficulty  a  ftep 
or  two  further  off.  But  the  m6ft  coniider- 
able  of  that  party  are  not  folicitous  to  render 
theft  points  confident.  If  they  can  only 
eftablifli  neceflity,  they  leave  natural  re- 
ligion to  (hift  for  itfelf.  Mr.  Hume  in  par- 
ticular affirms,  that  on  his  principles  it  is 
impoffible  for  natural  reafon  to  vindicate  the 
charaAer  of  the  Deity  *•  Had  this  author 
been  pofTefled  of  one  grain  of  that  modefly 
which  he  recommends  in  the  conclufion  ci 
his  effay ;  had  he  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  facrifice  a  little  pittance  of  ignominioui 
applaufe  to  the  happinefs  of  human  kind  i 
he  would  have  (huddered  at  the  thought  erf* 
inculcating  a  do<ftrine  which  he  knew  to  be 
irreconcileable  with  this  great  firft  principle 
of  religion ;  and  of  which,  therefore,  he  muft 
have  known,  that  it  tended  to  overturn  the 
only  durable  foundation  of  human  fbciety 
and  human  happinefs. 

The 

*  E-Tay  on  Liberty  an^  Neceflity,  fuhfin. 
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The  advocates  for    liberty^  on  the  othti 
haixl^  have  univerfally  efpouied  the  caufe  o^ 
virtue,  and  zealouily  afferted  the  infinite  wU^ 
dom  and  purity  of  the  divine  nature.     Now^ 
I   confef$,   that    this   very   confideration  ts# 
according  to  my  notion  of  things,  a  (Irongf 
argument   in    favour   of  the  laft  mention^ 
dodtrine*     Here  are  two  opinions  j  the  owk 
inconfiileot  urith  the  firft  principles  of  n^ 
tural  religion,  as  forae  of  thofii  who  tnain^ 
ta^n  it  acknowledge^    as  wdl  as  with  the  cx^ 
perience,  the  belief,  and  the  praftice,  of  thil 
generality  of  rational  beings;  the  other  per- 
fe<aiy  cooiiftent  with    religion,    confciencc^ 
and  cooqimon  fenfe^     If  the  reader  believe^ 
with   me^,  that  the  Deity  is  infinitely  good 
and  wife^  he  cannot  balance  a  moment  be- 
tween them )  nor  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  the^ 
univerfal  belief  of  the  former  would  produce 
much  mifchief  and  mifery  to  mankind.    If 
he  be  prepofifefied  in  favour  of  fatality,  h0 
ought,    however,    before  he  acquiefce  in  it 
as  true,    to  be  well  afibred,    that  the  evi« 
dences  of  natural  religion,  particularly  of  the 
divine  exigence  and  attributes,  are   weaker 
than  the  proofs  that  have  been  urged  in  bev 
half  of  necefiity^     But  will  any  One  fay,  that 
this  doctrine  admits  of  a  proof,  as  uncxcept-^ 
tionable  as  that  by  which  we  evince  the  be-* 
ing  and  attributes  of  God?    I  appeal  to  his 
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own  heart,  I  appeal  to  the  experience  and 

confcioufnefs  of  mankind  ; • —  are  you  as 

thoroughly  convinced,  that  no  paft  aftion 
of  your  life  could  poflibly  have  been  prevent- 
ed, and  that  no  future  a<ftion  can  poflibly  be 
contingent,  as  that  God  is  infinitely  wife, 
powerful  and  good  ? Examine  lite  evi- 
dence of  both  propofitions,  examine  with 
candour  the  inftin(5tive  fuggeftions  of  your 
own  mind;— and  then  tell  me,  whether  you 
find  atheifm  of  man's  moral  liberty  hardeft  to 
be  believed. 

Perhaps]  (hafl  be  toid,  that  Ae  belief  of 
moral  liberty  is  attended  with  equal  difficul** 
ties ;  for  that,  to  reconcile  tlic  contingency 
of  human  aftions  with  the  prefciencc  of  God, 
is  as  impoflible,  a^  to  reconcile  neceflity  with 
his  goodnefs  and  wifdom.  Others  have  an* 
fwered  this  objeftion  at  length;  I  make 
therefore  only  two  brief  remarks  upon  it. 
1.  As  it  implies  not  any  refledtion  on  the  di- 
vine power,  to  fay  that  it  cannot  perform 
impoffibaitics ;  (6  neither,  I  prefume,  does 
it  imply  any  refleftion  on  his  knowledge,  to 
fay,  that  he  cannot  forfee  as  certain,  what 
is  really  Yiot  certain,  but  only  contingent. 
Yet  he  fees  all  poffible  eiFeds  of  all  pojflible 
caufes;  and  our  freedom  to  chufe  good  or 
€vil  can  no  more  be  conceived  to  interfere 
v^ilh  the  final    purpofes  of  his  providence; 

than 
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than  our  po^er  of  moving  our  limbs  is  in* 
confident  with  our  inability  to  remove  moun-- 
tains.  2.  No  man  will  take  it  upon  him  to 
fsLj,  that  he  diftindUy  underftands  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Deity  a<fls,  perceives,  and 
knows :  but  the  incomprehenfiblenefs  of  his 
nature  will  never  induce  men  to  doubt  his 
exiftepce  and  attributes^  unlefs  there  be  men 
who  fancy  themfelves  infallible,  and  of  in-- 
finite  capacity.  Shall  I  then  conclude,  be- 
caufe  I  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  manner 
in  which  the  divine  prefcience  operates,  that 
therefore  the  Deity  is  not  infinitely  perfect  ? 
or  that,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  a  fentiment  which  is  warranted  by 
my  conftant  experience,  and  by  that  of  all 
mankind  ?  Shall  I  fay,  that  becaufe  my  know- 
ledge is  not  infinite,  therefore  I  have  no 
knowledge  ?  Becaufe  I  know  not  when  I 
fhall  die,  does  it  follow,  that  I  cannot  be 
certain  of  my  being  now  alive  ?  Becaufe 
God  has  not  told  me  every  thing,  (hall  I 
refufe  to  believe  what  he  has  told  me  ? 
To  draw  fuch  a  conclufion  from  fuch  pre- 
mifes,  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  contrary  to 
reafon,  as  to  fay,  that,  becaufe  I  am  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe  of  magnetical  attraction, 
therefore  I  ought  not  to  believe  that  thei 
needle  points  to  the  north.— *That  I  am  a  free  . 
a^nt^  I  knpw  an4  believe^  that  God  fore^ 
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ieee  whatever  can  be  forefeen^  as  he  can  do 
whatever  can  be  done,  I  alfo  know  and  be- 
lieve: nor  have  the  Fatalifts  ever  proved,,  nor 
can  they  ever  prove^  that  the  one  belief  is 
incon&fient  with  the  other* 

The  afierters   of  human  libertj  have   al- 
ways maintained,  that  to  believe  all  adtions 
and  intentions  neceiTary,  is  the  fame  thing  as 
to  believe,  that  man  is   not  an  accountable 
bcing#  or,  in  other  words,  no  moral  agents 
And  indeed  this   notion  is  natural  to  every 
perfon  who  has  the  courage  to  truft  hfs  owa 
experience,  without  feeking   to  puzzle  plain 
matter  of  fadt  with  verbal  diilindions  and 
metaphyfical  refinement.     But,  itisfaid,  the 
fenfe  of  moral  beauty  and    turpitude  flill  re- 
mains with  us,  even  after  we  are  convinced^ 
that  all  adlions  and  intentions  are  neceilary^ 
that  this  fenfe  maketh  us  moral  agents^  and^ 
therefore,  that  our  moral   agency  is  pcrfe<ftly 
coniiftent  with    our  neceffary  agency.     But 
this  is  nothing  to  thepurpofe;  it  is  putting 
us  off  with   mere  words.     For  what  is  mo- 
ral agency,  and  what  is  implied  in  it  ?  This  at 
leaft  muH:  be  implied  in  it,  that  we  ought  to 
do  fome  things,  and  not  to  do  others.  But  if 
every  intention  and  aiftion  of  my  life  is  fixed 
by  eternal  laws,  which    I  can  neither  elude 
nor  alter,  it  is  as  abfurd  to  fay  to  me.  You 
ought  to  be  hon^n  to-morrow,  as  to  fay.  You 

ought 
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ought  to  flop  the  motion  of  the  planets  to- 
morrow. Unlcfs  fome  events  depend  upon 
my  determination  >  ought,  and  ought  not^  have 
no  meaning  when  applied  to  me.  Moral 
agency  further  implies^  that  we  are  account- 
able for  our  condudt ;  and  that  if  we  do  what 
we  ought  not  to  do,  we  deferve  blame  and 
punifhment.  My  confcience  tells  me,  that  I 
am  accountable  for  thofe  adions  only  that  are 
in  my  own  power ;  and  neither  blames  nor 
approves,  in  myfelf  or  in  others,  thatcondudt 
which  is  the  eflfedl,  not  of  choice,  but  of  ne- 
ceflity.  Convince  me,  that  all  my  adions 
are  equally  necejOfary,  and  you  filence  my 
confcience  for  ever,  or  at  leaft  prove  it  to  be 
a  fallacious  and  impertinent  monitor:  you 
will  then  convince  me,  that  all  circumfpec- 
tion  is  unneceiTary,  and  all  remorie  abfurd. 
And  is  it  a  matter  of  little  moment,  whether 
I  believe  my  moral  feelings  authentic  and 
true,  or  equivocal  and  fallacious  ?  Can  any 
principle  be  of  more  fatal  confequcnce  to  me, 
or  tofociety,  than  to  believe,  that  the  dilates 
of  confcience  are  falfe,  unreafonable,  or  in- 
fignificant?  Yet  this  is  one  certain  effba  of 
my  becoming  a  Fatalift,  or  even  fceptical  in  ' 
regard  to  moral  liberty; 

I  obferve,  that  when  a  man's  underftand^ 
ing  begins  to  be  fo  far  perverted  by  de- 
bauchery, as  to  make  him  imagine  his  crimes 
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unavoidable,  from  that  moment  he  begins  to 
think  them  innocent,  and  deems  it  a  fuffi« 

cient  apology,  that  in  refpcfl:  of  them  he  is 
DO  longer  a  free,  but  a  necefiajy  agent.  The 
drunkard  pleads  his  conftitution,  the  blaf- 
phemer  urges  the  invincible  force  of  habit,^ 
and  the  fenfualifl  would  have  us  believe,  that 
his  appetites  are  too  ftrong  to  be  refifted. 
Suppofe  all  men  fo  far  perverted  as  to  argue 
in  the  fame  manner  with  regard  to  cringes  of 
every  kind; — then  it  is  certain,  that  all  men 
would  be  equally  difpofcd  to  think  all  crimes 
innocent.  And  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  ?  Licentioufnefs,  mifery,  and  defola- 
tion,  irremediable  and  univerfal.  If  God 
intended  that  men  (hould  be  happy,  and  that 
the  human  race  ibould  continue  for  many 
generations,  he  certainly  intended  alfothat 
men  fhould  believe  themfelves  free,  moral, 
and  accountable  creatures. 

Suppofing  it  poflible  for  a  man  to  a£l  upon 
the  belief  of  his  being  a  neceflary  agent,  let 
us  fee  how  he  would  behave  in  fome  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  He  docs  me  an  in- 
jury. I  go  to  him  and  remonftrate.  Yoir 
will  excufe  me,  fays  he;  I  was  put  upon  it 
by  one  on  whom  I  am  dependent,  and  who 
threatened  me  with  beggary  and  perditioa  if 
I  rcfufed  to  comply.  I  acknowledge  this  to 
be  a  coniiderable  alleviation  of  the  poor  man's 

guilt. 
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guilt.  Next  day  he  repeats  the  injury;  and, 
on  my  renewing  my  remonftranccs,  Truly^ 
iays  he,  I  was  offered  fixpence  to  do  it ;  or 
I  did  it  to  plcafe  my  humour :  but  I  know 
you  will  pardon  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  as 
all  motives  are  the  neceffary  Caufes  of  the  ac- 
tions that  proceed  from  them,  it  follows  that 
all  motives  produdive  of  the  fame  adtion  are 
irrefifftible,  and  therefore,  in  refpe6l  of  the 
agent,  equally  ftrong^:  I  am  therefore  as  in- 
nocent now  as  I  was  formerly ;  for  the  event 
has  proved,  that  the  motive  ariling  from  the 
offer  of  fixpence,  or  from  the  impulfe  of 
whim,  was  as  effedtual  in  producing  the  acti- 
on which  you  call  an  injury,  as  the  motive 
arifing  from  the  fear  of  ruin.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  fine  fpeech,  I  fhould  be  afraid,  that 
thefe  principles,  if  perfifled  in,  and  adted 
upon,  would  foon  bring  the  poor  Fatalifl  to 
Tyburn  or  Bedlam. 

Will  you  promife  to  aflift  me  to-morrow 
with  your  labour,  advice,  or  interefl?  No, 
fays  the  practical  Fatalift ;  I  can  promife 
nothing;  for  my  condudt  to-morrow  will 
certainly  be  determined  by  the  motive  that 
then  happens  to  predominate.  Let  your 
promife,  fay  I,  be  your  motive.  How  can 
you  be  fo  ignorant,  he  replies,  as  to  ima- 
gine that  our  motives  to  adtioa  are  in  our 
own  power !   O  fad,  O  fad !  you  uv\x^  ^>3l^>j 
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metaphyfiCy  indeed  you  muil:.  Why,  Sir, 
our  motives  to  action  are  obtruded  upon  us 
by  irrefiftible  neceflity.  Perhaps  they  arife, 
immediately 9  from  fome  pafiion,  judgment, 
fancy,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  volition ;  but  this 
volition,  fancy,  judgment,  or  paffion— — 
what  is  it  ?  an  effect  without  a  cauie  ?  No, 
no;  it  is  neceflarily  excited  by  fbme  idea, 
objed:^  or  notion,  which  prefents  itfel£  in- 
dependently on  me,  and  in  confequence  of 
fome  extriniick  caufe,  the  operation  of  which 
I  can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent. — Where  it 
the  man  who  would  chufe  this  Fatalift  for 
his  friend,  companion,  or  fellow* citizen? 
who  will  fay,  that  fociety  could  at  all  fub- 
j&ft,  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  to 
think,  and  fpeak,  and  a6t,  on  fuch  principles? 
But,  fays  the  Fatalifl,  is  it  not  eafy  to 
imagine  cafes  in  which  the  men  who  believe 
themfelvcs  free,  would  ad  the  part  of  fooli 
or  knaves  ?  Nothing  indeed  is  more  caiy. 
But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  folly  or  kna- 
very of  fuch  men  arifes,  not  from  their  per- 
fuafion  of  their  own  free  agency ;  for  many 
millions  of  this  periuafion  have  pafTed  through 
life  with  a  fair  charader;  but  from  other 
caufes.  I  cannot  conceive  any  greater  dif- 
couragement  from  knavery  and  folly,  than 
the  confideration,  that  man  is  an  accountable 
being}  and  I  kuow  uox  Vvqn«  \vc  can  fuppofe 
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him  accountable,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  free. 
The  ohvioufi  tendency  of  our  principles  it 
therefore  to  deter  men  from  knavery  jand 
folly ;  wheriaas  it  is  impoflible  for  a  Fata}ift 
to  a<^  upon  fhis  own  principles  for  ociedayt 
without  rendering  himfdf  ridiculous  or  dc* 
tscftable,       • 

The  reader,  if  difpofed  to  pnrfue  thcfe 
hints,  and  attend,  in  imagination,  to  the 
hehaviour  of  the  practical  Fatalift  in  the 
inore  intereftlng  fcenes  of  public  and  private 
life,  may  entertain  himfelf  with  a  ienes  of 
fid  ventures,  ^mott  ludicrous,  or  at  leaf):  more 
irrational,  than  any  of  thofe  for  which  the 
knight  of  La  M anchi  is  celebrated.  I  pre*- 
iume  I  have  fald  enough  to  fatisfy  every  im- 
partial mind,  "  That  the  real  and  general 
^  belief  of  neccflity  would  be  attended  with 
^*  fatal  confequences  to  fcience,  and  to  hu- 
^*  man  nature;" — which  is  a  repetition  of 
the  third  remark  we  formerly  made  on  the 
doftrine  of  the  non-exiftence  of  body  *. 

And  now  we  have  proved,  that  if  there 
was  any  reafon  for  rejefting  Berke^leyb 
<k>drine  as  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  common 
fenfe,  before  his  arguments  were  fhown  to 
arife  from  the  abufe  of  words,  there  is  at 
prefent  the  fame  reafon  for  rejecting  the  doc^ 

trio; 

^  Sc  etbecad  of  tht  preceding  t^ou. 
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trine  of  neceffity^    even  on  the  fuppofitioii 
that  it  hath  not  as  yet  been  logically  confu- 

'  ted.  Both  dodrines  are  repugnant  to  the  ge* 
neral  belief  of  mankind:  both,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  fubtleft  fophif- 
try,  are  ftill  incredible :  both  are  fo  contrary 
to  nature^    and  to  the  condition  of  human 

'  beings,  that  they  cannot  be  carried  into  prac- 
tice ;  and  fo  contrary  to  true  philofophy,  that 
they  cannot  be  admitted  into  fcience,  with- 
out bringing  fcepticifm  along  with  them,  and 
rendering  queftionable  the  plaineft  principles 
of  moral  truth,  and  the  very  diftindlion  be- 
tween truth  and  faliiehood*  In  a  word,  we 
have  proved,  that  common  fenfe,  as  it  teach- 
eth  us  to  believe  and  be  aflured  of  the  ez- 
iflence  of  matter,,  doth  alfo  teach  us  to  be- 
lieve and  be  affured,  that  man  is  a  free  agent 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  prefcnt 
purpofe,  to  enter  upon  a  logical  examination 
of  the  argument  for  nece/Iity.  Our  defign 
is  only  to  explain,  by  what  marks  one  may 
diftinguifli  the  principles  of  common  fenfe, 
that  is,  intuitive  or  felf-evident  notions,  from 
thofe  deceitful  and  inveterate  opinions  that 
have  fometimes  afTumed  the  fame  appearance. 
If  I  have  fatisfied  the  reader,  that  the  free 
agency  of  men  is  a  felf-evident  fa^^  I  have 
alfo  fatisfied  him,  that  all  reafbning  on  the 
fide  of  neceffvty,  xVvo>^^  accounted  unan- 
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iwerablfci  is,  in  its  very  nature^  and.  previa 
bufly  to  all  confutation^  abfurd  and  irratio* 
na)^  and  contrary  to  the  pradtice  aiid  princi- 
ples of  all  true  philofophers» 

Let  not  the  friends  of  liberty  be  difcou* 
tagcd  by  the  perplexing  arguments  of  the 
Fatalift  *.  Arguments  in  ppppfition  to  felf- 
evident  truths  muil^  iif  plaufible,  be  peN 
plexing.  Think  what  method  of  argument* 
ation  a  man  mull  purfue,  who  fets  himfelf 
to  confute  any  axioni  in  geometry i  or  to 
argue  againft  the  exiftence  of  a  fentiment^ 
acknowledged  and  felt  by  all  mankind. 
Indeed  I  cannot  fee  how  fuch  a  perfon 
fiiould  ever  impofe  upon  people  of  fenfe,  ex- 
cept by  availing  himfelf  of  expreflions,  which 
either  are  in  themfelves  ambiguous,  or  become 
fo  by  his  manner  of  applying  them.  If  the 
ambiguity  be  difcernable,  the  argument  caii 

Z  have 

♦  There  is  no  fubjcft  on  wliich  doubts  and  dilHculties  may 
liot  be  darted  by  ingenious  and  Uifputatious  men  :  and  there* 
fore,  from  the  number  of  their  objeAions^  and  the  length  of 
the  controverfy  to  which  tliey  give  occaCon^  we  cannot,  ia 
any  cale^  conclude,  that  the  original  evidence  is  weak,  or  even 
tbat  it  IS  not  obvious  and  ftriking.  Were  we  to  prelbme, 
that  every  principle  is  dubious  againft  which  ipecious  obje^ont 
may  be  contrived,  we  fhou)d  be  quickly  led  into  univerial 
fcepticifm.  The  two  ways  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  ipecula- 
tive  men  hat  been  moft  commonly  employed,  are  dogm^cal 

^    aflertioDs  of  doubtful  opinloni,  and  fubtle  caviU  againft  certaid 

'  "i/atUs. 
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have  no  forces  if  there  be  no  fufptcion  of 
ambignity,  the  difpute  may  be  continwd 
from  generation  to  generatiaUf  without  work- 
ing any  change  in  the  fentiments  of  either 
p2rty.  When  faft  is  difregarded^  when  in- 
tuftion  goes  for  nothing,  when  no  ftandard 
of  truth  is  acknowledged,  and  every  onan- 
fwered  argument  is  deemed  unanfwerable« 
true  reaibning  is  at  an  end;  and  the  difpu- 
tant,  having  long  ago  loft  fight  of  common 
fenfc,  is  fo  far  from  regaining  the  path  of 
truth,  that,  like  Thomfon's  peafant  bewilder- 
ed in  the  fnow,  he  continues  "  to  wander 
**  on,  ftill  more  and  more  aftray."  If  any 
perfon  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine the  whole  controverfy  concerning  li- 
berty and  neceffity,  he  will  find,  that  the 
arguments  on  both  fides  come  at  laft  to  ap- 
pear unanfwerable: —  there  is  no  common 
princfple  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  to 
which  an  appeal  can  be  made,  and  each  par- 
ty charges  the  other  with  begging  the  quef- 
tion.  is  it  not  then  better  to  reft  iatisfied 
with  the  fimplc  feeling  of  the  underftanding  ? 
I  feel  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  will  or  not 
to  will:  all  you  can  fay  about  the  influence 
of  motives  will  never  convince  me  of  the 
contraty ;  or  if  I  fhould  fay  that  lam  con- 
vinced by  your  arguments,  my  conduA  muft 
continually  bcly  7;xyj   ^\Q&ffiQn«    One  thing 
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is  undeoiabie:  your  WQf4$  ^reobfcure,  my 
feeling  is  Qot  j^this  is  uQi?er(ally  attended  tOj, 
ackoowiedged,  aod  aded  upoa  i  thofe  to  the 
msijority  of  mankind  would  be  unintelligible^ 
nay,  perhaps  th^y  are  in  a  great  oieafure  fg 
f  v«n  to  yourselves. 


CHAP.     III. 

Recafntulation,  and  Inference^ 

T^HE  fubftance  of  the  preceding  illuftra- 
-*•     tions,  when   applied    to    the  principal 
purpofe  Qf  this  difcourfe,  i$  as  foUoweth : 

Although  ic  be  certain,  that  all  juil  rea- 
foning  dops  ultimately  terminate  in  the  prln« 
ciplcs  of  common  fenfe ;  that  is,  in  princi- 
ples W'hich  mud  be  admitted  as  certain,  or 
as  probable,  upon  their  own  authority,  with- 
out evidence,  or  at  kaft  without  proof;  even 
as  all  mathematical  reafbning  does  ultimate* 
ly  terminate  in  felf-cvidcnt  axioms  :  yet  phi- 
lofophers,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  have  not  always  been  careful 
to  confine  the  reafoning  faculty  within  its 
proper  fpherc,  but  have  vainly  imagined, 
that  even  the  principles  of  commpn  fenfe  arp 
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fubjedl  to  the  cognifance  of  reafon^  and  tnzy 
be  either  confirmed  or  confuted  by  argument. 
They  have  accordingly,  in  many  inftances, 
carried  their  invefligatrons  higher  than  the 
ultimate  and  felf-^fupported  principles  of  com- 
mon fenfe;  and  by  fo  doing  have  ioptroduced 
many  errors,  and  much  falfe  reafoning,  into 
the  moral  fciences.  To  remedy  this,  it  was 
propofed,  as?  a  matter  defeirving  ferious  at- 
tention, to  afcertain  the  feparate  provinces  of 
i'eafon  and  common  fenfe.  And  becaufe,  in 
many  cafes,  it  may  be  difficult  to  diftinguifb 
a  principle  of  common  fenfe  from  an  ac- 
quired prejudice;  and,  confequently,  to  know 
at  what  point  reafoning  ought  to  ftop,  and 
the  authority  of  common  fenfe  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  decifive;  it  was  therefore  judged 
expedient  to  inquire,  **  Whether  fuch  rea- 
**  fonings  as  have  been  prdfecuted  beyond 
**  ultimate  principles,  be  not  marked  with 
**  fome  peculiar  charaders,  by  which  they 
**  may  be  diflingiiifhed  from  legitimate  in- 
**  vefligation."  To  illuflrate  this  point,  the 
dod^rines  oi  tbenon-exifienceofmatter^  and  tte 
necejjity  of  human  anions,  were  pitched  upon 
as  examples  ;  in  which,  at  lealV  in  the  for- 
mer of  which,  common  fenfe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  competent  judges,  is  confefTedly 
violated ;— the  natural  efFed:s  produced  upoh 
•  the  mind  by  the  reafonings  that  have   been 
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urged  in  favour  of  thefc  doftrincs,  were  con- 
iidered ;  —and    the  confequcnces,  refulting 
from  the  admiflion  of  fuch  reafomngs,  ivere 
taken  notice  of^  and  explained.     And  it  was 
found,  that  the  reafonings  that   have  heeti 
urged  in  favour  of  thefe  doctrines  are  really 
marked  with  fome  peculiar  charaders,  which, 
it  is  prefumed,  can  belong  to  no  legitimate 
argumentation  whatfoever.      Of  thefe  rea-- 
foningsit  was  obferved,  and  proved,  **'Thatx 
'*  the  do6xines  they  are  intended  to  eftabli/h  x 
are  contradi'dory  to  the  general  belief  of  , 
all  men  in  all  ages ;— — That,  though  en- 
forced itnd  fuppOTted  with  lingular  fub** 
'*  tlety,  and  though  admitted  fey  fome  pro- 
felled  f^lofbphers,  they  do  not  produce 
that   conviction    which    ibund   reafoning 
never  fails  to  produce   in  the  intelligent 
^*  mind$ — and,  laftly,  That  really  to  believe, 
**  and  to  adlfroma  real  belief  of,  fuch  doc-^ 
'*  trines  and   reafonings,  mufl:  be  attended 
'^  with  fatal  confequcnces  to  fcience,   to  vir- 
tue, to  human  fociety,  and  to  all  the  im- 
portant interefts  of  mankind/' 
I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  all  the  errors  which 
have  arifen  from  not  attending  to  the  foun- 
dation of  truth,  and  eflential   rules   of  rea-  ^ 
foning,  as  here  explained,  are   equally  dan- 
gerous.    Some  of  them  perhaps  may  be  in- 
ppoentj  to  fuch  the  laft  of  thefe  char3.&^t«. 
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cannot  belong.     If  wholly  innocent,  it  ts  of 
little  confequcncc,  whether  we   know  them 
to  be  errors  or  not.     When  a  new  tenet  ii 
advanced  in  moral  fcience,  there  will  be  a 
flrong  prefumption  againft  it,    if   contiary 
to  univerfal  opinion :  for  as  every  man   may 
find  the  evidence    of   moral  fcsence    in  hii 
own  bread,  it  is  not  to  be  fappofed^    that 
the  geniality  of  mankind  weold,  for  any 
length  of  time,    perfift    in  an  error,  which 
ihcir  own  daily   e^cperience,   if  attended  to 
without   prejudice,  could  not  fail  to  redtify. 
Let,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  the  new  te- 
net be  carefully  examined,  and  attended  to. 
If  it  produce  a  full  and  clear  oonvi&ion  in 
the  intelligent  mind,  and  at  the   fame  time 
ferve  to  explain  the  cauies  of  the  univerfidity 
and  long  continuance  of  the  old  erroneous 
opinion,  the  new  one  ought  certainly   to  be 
received  as  true.     But  if  the  afient  produced 
by  the  new  do6trine  be  vague,  indefinite  and 
nnfatisfying  5  if  nature  and  common  fenfe  re- 
claim againfl  it;  if  it  recommend  modes  of 
thought  that  are  inconceivable,  or  modes  cf 
adlion  that  are   impracticable  :  it  is  not,    it 
cannot  be,  true,  however  plaulible    its  evi- 
dence may  appear. 

Some  will  think,  perhaps,  that  a  /traight- 
cr  and  fhorter  courie  might  have  brought  me 
fooncr^  and  with  e^^ual  (ecurltyi  to  this  con- 
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clufioD«  I  acknowkdge  I  have  taken  a  f^rttty 
wide  circait.  This  was  owing  in,  pant  to 
mj  lave  of  perfpictti^f  which  in  iktCt  fub- 
je&s  hath  not  always  been  ftndted  fo  mnch  as 
it  ought  to  fiai^  beed;  and  partly^  and 
chiefly^  Co  my  defire  of  cohfbting^  on  this 
occafionf  (as  I  wiih  to  have  done  with  me- 
taphyficd  oontraver^  ^  t^tt),  as  many  of 
the  moft  pernacioBS  tenets  of  thodeni  fcepti- 
cifm  as  could  be  bronght  widrin  tny  prefent 
plan.  But  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  condud  all  my  di^ef- 
fions  in  fiich  a  manner^  as  thst  they  ntighC 
ferve  for  illuftrations  of  the  principal  fubjeA. 
To  teach  men  to  diilinguifh  by  intuition  a 
didate  of  common  fenfe  from  an  acquired 
prejudice^  is  a  work  which  nature  only  can 
accomplKh.  We  Aall  ever  be  more  or  Icfs 
fagacious  in  this  refpe£tt  according  as  Hea- 
ven has  endowed  us  with  greater  or  lefs 
ilrength  of  mind,  vivacity  of  perception,  and 
folidity  of  judgment*  The  method  here  re* 
commended  is  more  laborious,  and  much 
lefs  expeditious.  Yet  this  method,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  miftaken,  may  be  of  confiderable 
ufe,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  eflimate  of 
thofe  reafonings,  which,  by  violating  com- 
mon fenfe,  tend  to  fubvcrt  every  principle  of 
rational  belief^  to  fap  the  foundations  of 
truth  and  fciencc^  and  to  leave  the  mind  ex- 
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pofed  to  all  the  horrors  6f  icepticifax.  To 
be  puzzled  by  fuch  reafonings,  is  neither  a 
primd  nor  a  diflionour ;  though  in  many  cafes 
it  may  be  both  di(honourable  and  crimin^l^ 
fufier  ourfeives  to  be  deluded  by  them.  For 
is  not  this  to  prefer  the  equLvQC^l  voice  of  a 
yain^  felfifh,  and  enfn^ring  wrangler^  to  the 
clear,  the  benevolent^  the  infallible  didates 
of  nature?  Is  not  this  to.bdy  our  fentiments, 
to  violate  our  conflitution^  to  fin  agaiqft  our 
own  foul  ?  Is  not  this  '^  to  forfake  the  foun- 
"  tains  of  living  water,  and  to  hew  out  un- 
i'  to  ourfeives  broken  cifterns  that  c^n  hol4 
ff  no  water?" 
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Objections     answered, 


nn  HEY  who  conQder  virtue  as  a  fubjeffc 
-*•  qf  mere  curipfity,  and  think  that  thq 
principles  of  morals  and  properties  of  conic 
feftions  oqght  to  be  explained  wjth  the  fame 
degree  of  apathy  and  indifference,  will  find 
pbundant  matter  for  cenfure  in  the  precede 
ing  obfervations.  As  the  author  is  not  very 
ambitious  of  the  good  opinion  of  fuch  theo- 
rifts,  he  will  not  give  himfelf  much  trouble 
\n  multiplying  apologies  for  what,  to  them^ 
may  have  the  appearance  of  keennefs  or  feve- 
rity  in  the  animadverfions  he  has  hitherto 
made,  or  may  hereafter  make,  on  the  prin* 
ciples  of  certain  noted  philofophers.  He  con-? 
fiders  happinefs  as  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
being;  and  he  think?  philofophy  valuable 
only  fo  far  as  it  may  be  conducive  to  this 
end.  Human  happinefs  feemeth  to  him 
wholly  unattainable,  except  by  the  means 
^hat  virtue  and  religion  provide.  He  is 
therefore  perfuaded,  that  while  employed 
\t\  pleading  the  caufc  of  virtue^  atvd  o€  \xm^ 
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fcience,  its  befl:  auxiliary^  be  fupports,  ia 
fome  meafure,  the  charadter  of  a  friend  to 
humankind ;  and  he  would  think  his  right 
to  that  glorious  appellation  extremely  quef- 
tionable^  if  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  did  not 
bear  fome  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
his  caufe.  However  fufpicious  he  may  be  of 
his  ability  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, he  is  not  fuipicious  of  his  in- 
clination. He  feels,  that,  on  fuch  a  (ubjeO, 
he  muft  fpeak  from  the  heart,  or  not  ipeak 
at  all. — For  the  genius  and  manner  of  his 
difcourfe  he  has  no  other  apology  to  offer : 
and  by  every  perfon  of  fpirit,  candour,  and 
benevolence,  he  is  fare  that  this  apology  will 
be  deemed  faiiicient* 

As  to  the  principles  and  matter  of  it,  he 
is  lefs  confident.  Thefe,  though  neither  vi« 
iionary  nor  unimportant,  may  poflibly  be 
mifunderftood.  He  therefore  begs  leave  to 
urge  a  few  things,  for  the  further  vindication 
and  illuftration  of  them.  To  his  own  mind 
they  are  fully  fatisfaflory  ;  he  hopes  to  ren- 
der them  equally  fo  to  every  candid  reader. 
Happy !  if  he  ihould  be  as  fuccefsful  in  cfta- 
blifliing  convidtion,  as  others  have  beea  in 
fubvcrting  it. 


CKA.P, 
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CHAP      I. 


Further  remarks  on  the  cmfijlency  of  theft  prin^ 
i:ipks  wth  the  interefis  ^  Science^  and  the 
Rights  ^f  Mankind. 

IT  may  poffitly  be  objedlcd  to  this  dif- 
courfe.  That  '*  it  tends  to  difcourage 
**  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  to  promote  im* 
•'  plicit  faith/' 

But  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  my  de- 
fign;  as  thofe  vrho  attend,  without  preju- 
dice, to  the  full  import  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced on  the  fubjeA  of  evidence,  will  un- 
doubtedly perceive.     Let  me  be  permitted  to 
repeat,  that  the  truths  in  which  man  is  moft 
concerned  do  not  I^e  exceedingly  deep ;  nor 
are  we  to  edimate  either  their  importance,  or 
their  certainty,  by  the  length  of  the  line  of 
our  inveftigation.     The  evidences  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  human  nature  are  found  in  our 
own  bread;  we  need  not  roam  abroad  in 
queft  of  them ;    the    unlearned   are  judges 
of  them  as  well  as  the  learned.     Ambigui- 
ties have  arifen,  when  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  and  underftanding  were  e^^jt^Ss.^  \t^ 
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words ',  but  the  feelings  themfelves  were  not 
ambiguous.  Let  a  man  attentively  examine 
himfelf,  with  a  fincere  purpofe  of  difcovering 
the  truth,  and  without  any  bias  in  favour  of 
particular  theories,  and  he  will  feldom  be  at 
a  lofs  in  regard  to  thofe  truths,  at  leaft, 
that  are  moil  efTential  to  his  happinefs  and 
duty.  If  men  mufl  needs  amufe  themfelves 
with  metaphyfical  inveftigation,  let  them 
apply  it,  where  it  can  do  no  harm,  to  the 
cjiftinftipns  and  logpmachies  of  ontology.  Iji 
the  fcience  of  human  nature  it  cannot  poilibly 
do  good,  but  muft  of  neceffity  do  infinite 
mifchief.  What  avail  the  obfciire  dedudlir 
ox\s  of  verbal  argument,  in  illuflrating  what 
we  fufficiently  know  by  experience  ?  or  ia 
fhowing  that  to  be  fiftitious  and  falfe,  whofc 
energy  we  muft  feel  and  acknowledge  every 
moment  ?  When  therefore  I  find  a  pretended 
principle  of  human  nature  evinced  by  a  dark 
and  intricate  inveftigation,  I  am  tempted  to 
fufpeft,  not  without  reafon,  that  its  evidence 
is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  arguments 
of  the  thcorift  ;  and  thtfe,  when  difguifed 
by  quaint  diftindions,  and  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, it  is  fometimcs  hard  to  confute,  even 
when  the  heart  recoils  from  the  dodlrine  with 
contempt  c  r  deteftation.  If  the  dodlrine  be 
true,  ii  muit  alfo  be  agreeable  to  experience  : 
to  experience,  therefore,  let  the  appeal  be madej 
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let  the  circumftances  be  pointed  out,  in  which 
the  controverted  fcntiment  arifcs,  or  is  fup- 
pofed  to  arife.  This  is  to  ad  the  philofbpherj 
not  the  metaphyiician ;  the  interpreter  .of  na- 
ture, not  the  builder  of  fyftems.  But  let  us 
coniider  the  objeftion  more  particularly. 

What  then  dp  you  mean  by  that  implicit 
faith,  to  which  you  fuppofe  thefe  principles 
too  favourable  ?  Do  you  mean  an  acquiefcence 
in  the  dictates  of  our  own  underflanding,  or 
in  thofe  of  others  ?  If  the  former,  I  mufl  tell 
you,  that  fuch  implicit  faith  is  the  only  kind 
of  belief  which  true  philofophy  recommends. 
I  have  already  remarked,  that,  while  man  con- 
tinues in  his  prefent  flate,  our  own  intelledual 
feelings  are,  and  muil  be,  the  ilandard  of 
truth  to  us.  All  evidence  produdive  of  be- 
lief, is  refolvable  into  the  evidence  of  con- 
fcioufnefs ;  and  comes  at  laft  to  this  point,  I 
believe  becaufe  I  believe,  or  becaufe  the  law 
of  my  nature  determines  me  to  believe.  This 
belief  may  be  called  implicit;   but  it  is  the 

only  rational  belief  of  which  we  are  capable  : 
and  to  fay,  that  our  minds  ought  not  to  fub- 
mit  to  it,  is  as  abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  our  bo- 
dies ought  not  to  be  nouriftied  with  food. 
Revelation  itfelf  muft  be  attended  with  evi- 
dence to  fatisfy  confcioufnefs  or  common 
fenfej  otherwife  it  can  never  be  rationally 
believed.  By  the  evidence  of  the  Gof^cU  ^Vvt: 
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rational  Chriilian  it  perfuaded  that  it  comei 
from  God.  He  acquiefces  in  it  as  truth,  hoc 
becaufe  it  is  recommended  by  others,  but  be* 
caufc  it  fatisfics  his  own  underftanding. 

But  if,  by  implicit  faith,  you  mean,  what 
I  think  is  commonly  meant  by  that  term,  aa 
unwarrantable  or  unqueftioned  acquteicena 
in  the  ientiments  of  other  men,  I  deny  tktf 
any  part  of  this  difcourfe  hath  i  tendency  n 
promote  it.  I  never  faid,  that  doArines  are 
to  be  taken  for  granted  without  examination ; 
though  I  affirmed,  that,  in  regard  to  raord 
dodtrines,  a  long  and  intricate  examination 
is  neither  neceflary  nor  expedient.  With 
moral  truth,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  man 
to  be  acquainted;  and  therefore  the  Deity 
has  made  it  level  to  every  capacity. 

Far  be  it  from  a  lover  of  truth  to  difcou- 
rage  freedom  of  inquiry !  Man  is  pofleffed  of 
reafoning  powers ;  by  means  of  which  he 
may  bring  that  within  the  fphere  of  common 
fcnle,  which  was  originally  beyond  it.  Of 
thele  powers  he  may,  and  ought  to  avail 
himfelf ;  for  many  important  truths  are  not 
lelf-evident,  and  our  faculties  were  not  dc- 
figned  for  a  ftate  of  inadlivity.  But  neither 
were  they  defigned  to  be  employed  in  fruit- 
Icfs  or  dangerous  invcftigation.  Our  know- 
ledge and  capacity  are  limited ;  it  is  fit  and 
ziecclTury   t\\e^  CtiO\3XA.  \i^  fov  we  need  not 
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wander  into  forbidden  paths»  or  attempt  to 
penetrate  inacceflible  regions^  in  queft  of 
employment ;  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  and 
praftical  fcience,  the  improvement  <sf  arts, 
and  the  indifpenfable  duties  of  life,  will 
furnifli  ample  fcope  to  all  the  exertions  of 
human  genius.  Surely  that  man  is  my  friend^ 
who  difTuades  me  from  attempting  what  I 
cannot  perform,  nor  even  attempt  without 
danger.  And  is  not  he  a  friend  to  fcience  and 
mankind,  who  endeavours  to  difcourage  fal- 
lacious and  unprofitable  {peculation,  and  to 
propofe  a  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  known 
and  avoided  ? 

But  if  reafoning  ought  not  to  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  boundary,  and  if  it  is  the 
authority  of  comn>on  fenfe  thdt  fixeth  this 
boundary,  and  if  it  be  poflible  to  miflake  a 
prejudice  for  a  principle  of  common  fenfe, 
how  (it  may  be  faid)  are  prejudices  to  be 
detcAed  ?  At  this  rate,  a  man  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  call  his  prejudice  a  didtate  of 
common  fenfe,  and  then  it  is  eftablifhed  in 
perfect  fecurity,  beyond  the  reach  of  argu* 
ment.  Does  not  this  furnifli  a  pretence  for 
limiting  the  freedom  of  inquiry  ?— Having 
already  faid  a  great  deal  in  anfwer  to  the 
firft  part  of  this  queftion,  I  need  not  now  fay 
much  in  anfwer  td  the  lad.  I  iball  only 
aik^    on  the  other  hand,    what  mt\Vv<^dL  ofl 
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reafoning  is  the  propereft  for  overcoming  the 
jprejudices  of  an  obdinate  man  ?  Arc  we  to 
wrangle  with  him  in  infinitum^  without  ever 
arriving  at  any  fixed  principle  ?  That  furely 
is  not  the  way  to  illuflrate  truths  or  rcdify 
error.     Do  we  mean  to  afcertain  the  impor- 
tance of  our  arguments   by   their   number^ 
iand  to  pronounce  that  the  better  caufe  whofe 
champion  gives  the  laft  word?    This,  I  fear, 
would  net  mend  the  matter.     Suppofe  our 
antagonift  (hould  deny  a  felf-evident  truths 
or  refufc  his  alfent  to  an  intuitive  probabili- 
ty ;  muft  we  not  refer  him  to  the   common 
fenfe  of  mankind  ?  If  we  do  not,  we  muft 
citlier  hold  our   peace,  or  have   rccourfe  to 
fophiftry  :  for  when  a  principle  comes  to  be 
intuitively   true  or  falfe,  all  legitimate  rea- 
foning is  at  an  end,  and  all   further  reafon- 
ing impertinent.     To  the  common  fcnfc  of 
mankind  we  muft  therefore  refer  him  fooncr 
or  latter ;  and  if  he  continue  obftinate,  wc 
muft  leave  him.     Is  it  not  then  of  confc- 
quence  to   truth,  and  may  it   not  ferve  to 
prevent  many  a  fophiftical   argument,    and 
unprofitable  logomachy,  that  we  have  it  con- 
tinually  in  view,  that  common  fcnlc  is  the 
ftandard  of  truth  ?  a  maxim,  which  ineaare 
not  always  difpofed  to  admit  in  its  full  lati- 
tude, and   which,   in  the  heat  and  hurry  of 
dilpute,  they  ave  apt  to  overlook  altogether. 

Some 
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Some  men  will  always  be  found,  who  think 
the  muft  abfurd  prejudices  founded  in  cx>m- 
mon  fenfe,     Reafonable  men  never  fcrupie 
to  fubmit  their  prejudices  or   principles   to 
xxamination :   but  if  that  examination  turn 
to  no  account,  or  if  it  turn  to  a  bad  account  ^ 
if  it  only  puzzle  where  it  ought  to  convince, 
^nd  darken  what  it  ought  to  illuftrate ;  if  it 
recommend  impraiticable  modes  of  action, 
or  inconceivable  modes  of  thought ;— I  muft 
confefs  I  cannot  perceive  the  ufe  of  it.     This 
is  the  only  Hiod  of  reafoning  that  I  mean  to 
difcourage,     Jt  is  this  kind  of  reafoning  that 
jias  proved  fo  fatal  ito  the  abftrad:  fciences. 
In  it  all  our  fceptical  fyftems  are  founded; 
of  it  they  confift ;  and  by  it  they  are  fup^ 
ported..     Till  the  abftrad:  fciences  be  cleared 
of  this  kind  of  reafoning,  they  jdeferve  not 
the  name  of  philofophy:  they  may  amuie  9 
weak  and  turbulent  mind^  and  render  it  flill 
weaker  and  mpre  turbulent ;  but  they  rannot 
convey  any  real  inftruftion  :  they  may  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  virtue  and  fcir 
ence;    but   they    cannot   iljuftrate  a   fingle 
truth,  nor  eftablifli  one  principle  of  import- 
ance, nor  improve  the  mind  of  man  in  any 
jrefpedt  whatfoever. 

By  fome  it  may  be  thought  an  objedlion  to 
the  principles  of  this  eflay,  **  That  they  {cent 
^  to  recommend  a  method  of  confutatioiv 
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^^  which  is  not  ftri£tly  according  to  logic,  and 
^^  do  actually  contradift  fome  of  the  dlt- 
^*  bliflicd  laws  of  that  fcience." 

I  .   .  •  ft  i 

It  will  readily  be  acknowledgedj^  that  mar 
ny  of  the  maxims  of  the   j(chool-logic  ait 
founded  in  truth  and  nature,    and    have  fo 
long   obtained    univerfal    approbation,    that 
they  are  now  become  proverbial  in  philofih 
phy.     Many  of  its  rules  and  difHn^ions  arc 
extremely  ufeful,  not  fo  much  for  ftrengdi- 
ening  the  judgment^  as  for  enabling  the  dif- 
putant  quickly  to  comprehend,  and  perfpi- 
i:uoufly  to  exprcfs^  in  what  the  force  or  fal- 
lacy of  an  argument  confifts.     The  nt>und- 
work  of  this  fcience,  the  Logic  of  Ariftotk, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  by  the  part 
pow  extant,  is  one   of  the  moft   fuccefsful 
find  moft  extraordinary  efforts  of  philofophic 
genius  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.     And 
yet,  if  wc  confi^er  this  ftrience,  with  regard 
to  its  defign  and  con(equences,  we  (hall  per- 
haps fee  reafon  to  think,  tha^  a  ftridt  ob(er- 
v^nceof  its  laws  is  not  always  necellary  to 
^e  difcovcry  of  truth . 

It  was  CM'igiQally  intended  as  a  help  to 
4ifcourfe  among  a  talkative  and  fprightly 
people.  The  conftitution  of  Athens  made 
pubUc  fpeaking  of  great  importance,  and  al- 
moft  a  certain  road  to  preferment  or  diflinc- 
lion.     T^^.  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  meafure  the 
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cafe  9t  Rome ;  but  the  Romaas  were  mar? 
refervedt  and  did  not*  till  ^Jbout  the  time  of  Ci« 
ccro,  think  of  ireduci^g  coQvedation  or  pub-  { 
lie  fpeaking  to  rule*  The  vivacity  of  the 
Athenians,  encouraged  by  their  democratical 
fpirit,  made  them  fond  of  difputes  andde* 
clamations,  which  were  often  carried  011 
without  any  view  to  difcover  truth,  but 
merely  to  gratify  humour,  give  ^pployment 
to  the  tongue,  and  amufe  a  vacant  hour. 
Some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  are  to  bQ 
confidered  in  this  light,  rather  as  exercife$ 
in  declamation^  than  ferious  difquifitions  in 
philofophy*  It  is  true,  this  is  not  the  only 
merit  even  of  fuch  of  them  as  feem  the  leai| 
confiderable.  If  we  are  often  diflatisfied  with 
his  dodtrine;  if  we  have  little  curiofity  to 
learn  the  chara^ers  and  manners  of  that  age^ 
whpreof  he  has  given  fo  natuj aj  a  reprefen-r 
tationj  we  muft  yet  acknowledge^  that  as 
models  for  elegance  and  fimplicity  of  compo-^ 
fition,  the  moft  ioconfiderable  of  PJato's  dia- 
logues are  very  ufeful  and  ingenious.  His 
fpeakers  often  compliment  each  other  on  the 
beauty  of  jtheir  ftyle,  even  when  there  is  no- 
thing very  ilriking  in  the  fentiment  *.  If, 
therefore^  we  would  form  a  juft  eftimate  of 

Plato, 

•  See  the  Sympofiom.  Platonis  opera^  vol.  3.  p.  198.  Edit. 
Serran. 
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Plato,  wc  muft  regard  him  not  only  a?  a  phi-i 
lofopher,  but  alfo  as  a  rhetorician ;  for  it  is 
evident  he  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  both 
chara<flers.  But  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
his  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  extemporary 
fpeaking  and  disputing,  fo  frequent  in  his 
time,  had  any  diredl  tendency  to  promote 
the  invefligation  of  truth,  or  the  acquifition 
of  wifdom.  The  Lacedemonians,  the  moft 
referved  and  moft  filent  people  in  Greece, 
and  who  made  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  a  lite- 
rary charafter,  were,  in  his  judgment,  a  na- 
tion not  only  of  the  wifeft  men,  but  of  the 
greateft  philofophers .  Their  words  were  few, 
their  addrefs  not  without  rufticity ;  but  the 
meaneft  of  them  was  able,  by  a  fingle  ex- 
jpreflion,  dextroufly  aimed,  and  feafonably  in- 
troduced, to  make  the  ftranger  with  whom 
he  converfed  appear  no  wifer  than  a  child  *. 

The  Athenians,  accuftomed  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  art,  and  among  whom  the  fpirit  of 
fcience  was  more  prevalent  than  in  any  other 
nation  ancient  or  modern,  had  contrived  a 
kind  of  technical  logic  long  before  the  days 

of 

iroXXa  h  to7<;  X^yoi;  iv^r^'t*  <xvT(,*  <pavho*  Ttva  ^at>c/|X.-io;,  scruTa  c«:ii 
0.9  Ti/p^ci  Ttjv  MyofjutfUVf  iii^MXt  ^r,fA^  a^i&y  }>lycv  ^^oi^v  tu  cvnr^xvkr 
f^EVfr,    eTa'Tip    oftvof   axonirr,^'   ur*   fciU^^ai  r»v  ^foff^tetM^fjuKt  Vdu- 

Sfivfrttfj  tu  Plat,  PvQt^^Qftf^  voA  I,  f,  3^t^ 
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of  Ariftotle.  .  Their  fophifts  taught  it  in  con-^ 
junftion  with  rhetoric  and  philofophy.  But 
Ariftotle  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  feems 
to  have  beeA  the  firft  who  prdfeffedly  dif- 
joined  it  from  the  other  arts  and  fciences* 
On  his  logic  was  founded  that  of  the  fehool- 
men.  But  theyi  like  other  commentators^ 
often  mifunderfteod  the  text,  and  often  per- 
verted, it  to  the  purpofe  of  a  favourite  fyftem. 
They  differed  from  one  another  in  th^ir  no- 
tions of  Ariftotle's  dodtrine,  ranged  them- 
felves  into  fedts  and  parties ;  and^  inftead  of 
explaining  the  principles  of  their  mafter^ 
made  it  their  fole  bufinefs  to  comment  upon 
one  another;  Now  and  then  men  of  learn- 
ing arofc,  who  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
true  Peripatetic  philofophy;  but  their  efforts, 
inftead  of  proving  fuccefsful,  ferved  only  td 
provoke  pcrfeciition ;  and  it  length  the  fcho- 
laftic  fyftem  grew  fo  cbrrupt  j  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  enormous  in  magnitude^  that  it  be- 
came an  infuperable  incumbrance  to  the  un- 
derftandieg,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of 
thofe  times.  The  chief  aim  of  the  old  lo- 
gic, even  in  its  pureft  form^  (fo  far  at  leaft 
as  it  was  a  praftical  fcience),  was  to  render 
men  expert  in  arguing  readily  on  either  fide 
of  any  queftion.  But  it  is  one  thing  tof 
employ  our  faculties  in  fearching  after  truths 
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and  a  very  different  thing  to  employ  than 
equally  in  defence  of  truth  and  of  error: 
and  the  fame  modification  of  inteUed  that 
fits  a  man  for  the  one^  will  by  no  meant 
qualify  him  for  the  other.  Ni^>  if  I  mif* 
take  not,  the  talents  that  fit  us  for  dilcover* 
ing  truth  are  rather  hurt  than  improved  by 
the  praiftice  of  fophiifay.  Td  argue  againft 
one*s  own  convidion^  mttft  always  have  a 
bad  efifed:  on  the  heart,  and  render  one  moie 
indifierent  about  the  truth,  and  perhaps  mott 
incapable  of  perceiving  it  ^. 

To  difpute  readily  on  either  fide*  of  any 
queftion,  is  admired  by  fome  as  a  very  high 
accomplifhment :  but  it  is  What  any  per*" 
fon  of  moderate  abilities  may  eafily  acquire 
by  a  little  pra<ftice.  Perhaps  moderate  abi« 
lities  are  the  moft  favourable  to  the  acqui* 
fition  of  this  talent.  Senfibility  and  pe* 
netration,  the  infeparable  attendants,  or  ra-^ 
ther  the  moft  eiiential  parts^  of  true  genius^ 
qualify  a  man  for  difcovering  truth  with 
little  labour  of  inveftigation  ;  and  at  the 
lame  time  intereft  him  fo  deeply  in  it,  that 
he  cannot  bear  to  turn  his  view  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  qucftion.     Thus  he  never  cm- 

plo3rS' 

*  Set  tht  ftory  of  Fertthax  in  the  Rambler,    No.  95  ^ 
where  the  effeAs  of  habitual'  diiputatfoo,  in  perverting  tto 
}uilg(iicDt,  and    vitiating  the  heart,  arc  illuftratcd^  nhh  ,tto 
-utmoA  energy  and  eltgaACt* 
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jjloys  himfelf  in  devifing  arguments;  andi 
therefore^  felddm  arrives  at  any  proficiency 
in  that  excrcife.  But  the  inan  of  flow  in-i 
telle(fl  and  dull  imaginatidn  advances  ftep  by  ' 
flep  in  his  inquiries^  without  any  keenefs  of 
fcntiment,  or  ardor  df  fancy^  to  diftrad  hid 
attention ;  and  without  that  inftantaneous 
anticipatioil  of  cbnfequencesi  that  leads  the 
man  of  genius  to  the  conclufioii,  eiren  be- 
fore he  has  ejl:ainined  all  the  intermediate 
relations;  Hence  he  natarally  acquires  a 
talent  fdr  minute  dbferv^tion^  and  for  a  j^a- 
tient  examination  of  circtimftances  i  at  thd 
fame  time  that  hid  infeniibility  prevents  his 
intereiling  himfelf  wattnly  oti  either  fide^ 
and  leaves  him  leifdre  to  attend  equally 
to  his  0T(rn  argumentd^  aiid  td  tilofe  of 
the  antagoniA.  This  gives  him  emihehi 
fupcridrity  in  A  difpute^  and  fits  him,  not 
indeed  for  diiboveririg  truth,  but  for  baf- 
fling an  adverfaiyi  and  fupporting  a  fyf^ 
tern. 

1  have  been  told,  that  Newton,  the  firft 
time  he  read  Euclid's  Elements,  perceived 
tndancly^  and  almoft  intuitively,  the  truth 
of  the  feveral  propcfifions^  before  he  con- 
faked  the  prodf.  Such  vivacity  and  flrength 
df  judgment  are  extraordinary  :  and  indeedy 
in  the  (cafe  of  mathematical  and  phyfical 
truths^   we   are  feldom  td   expcd  this  iri- 
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ftantaneous  anticipation  of  confequenccst 
even  from  men  of  more  than  moderate  ta- 
lents. But  in  moral  fubjedlsj  and  in  moft 
of  the  matters  that  are  debated  in  converfa-: 
tion,  there  is  rarely  any  need  of  compar- 
ing a  great  number  of  intermediate  rela- 
tions :  every  perfon  of  found  judgment  fees 
the  truth  at  once :  or>  if  he  does  not,  it  is 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  fome  fa6ts  or 
circumftances,  which  may  be  foon  learned 
from  a  plain  narrative,  but  which  arc  dif- 
guifed  and  confounded  more  and  more  by 
wrangling  and  contradiction.  If  there  be 
no  means  of  clearing  the  difputed  fads  of 
difficulties,  it  would  not,  I  prefume,  be  im- 
prudent to  drop  the  fubjedl,  and  talk  of  ibme- 
thing  elfc. 

If  is  pleafant  enough  to  hear  the  habi« 
tual  wrangler  endeavouring  to  juftify  his 
c'ondudl  by  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  truth. 
It  is  not  the  love  of  truth,  but  of  viftory, 
that  engages  him  in  difputation.  I  have 
witneflfcd  many  contefts  of  this  kind  ;  but 
jtave  feldom  fccn  them  lead,  or  even  tend, 
to  any  ufeful  difcovery.  Where  oftentation, 
felf- conceit,  or  love  of  paradox,  are  nor 
concerned,  they  commonly  arife  from  ibme 
verbal  ambiguity,  or  from  the  mifconcep* 
tion  of  fome  faft,  which  both  parties  ta- 
king it  for   granted  that  they  pcrfedtly  un- 
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dcrftand,  are  at  no  pains  to  afccrtain:  and, 
when  once  begun,  are,  by  the  vanity  or  ob- 
flinacy  of  the  fpeakers,  or  perhaps  by  their 
mere  love  of  fpeaking,  continued,  till  acci- 
dent put  an  end  to  them,  by  filencing  tlie 
parties,  rather  than  reconciling  their  opinions* 
I  once  faw  a  number  of  perfons,  neither  un-^ 
learned  nor  ill-bred,  meet  together  to  pafs  a 
focial  evening.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
a  difpute  arofe  about  the  propriety  of  a  cer« 
tain  mantBuvre  at  quadrille^  in  which  fome  of 
the  company  had  been  interefted  the  night 
before.  Two  parties  of  difputants  were  im- 
mediately formed  \  and  the  matter  was  warm- 
ly argued  from  fix  o'clock  till  midnight, 
when  the  company  broke  up.  Being  no  a-* 
dept  in  cards,  I  could  not  enter  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  Ciiiufe,  nor  take  any  part  in  the 
controverfy;  but  I  obferved,  that  each  of  the 
fpeakers  perfifted  to  the  laft  in  the  opinion  he 
took  up  at  the  beginning,  in  which  he  feem- 
ed  to  be  rather  confirmed  than  ftaggered  by 
the  arguments  that  had  been  urged  in  oppo- 
fition. — With  fuch  enormous  wafte  of  time, 
with  fuch  vile  proflitution  of  reafon  and 
fpeech,  with  fuch  wanton  indifference  to  the 
pleafures  of  friendfliip,  all  difputes  are  not 
attended ;  but  moft  of  them,  if  I  miftake  not, 
will  be  found  to  be  equally  unprofitable. 

I  grant,  that  much  of  our  kno wledgi^  v^  ^- 
thered  from  our  in tercQurfe  wilVi  ou^  ^lyvo- 
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^  ther ;  but  I  cannot  thinks  that  we  are  greatljr 
,  indebted  to  the  argumentatire  part  of  cod- 
verfation }    and    nobody  will  fay,    that   the 
xnoft  difputatious  companions  are  either  the 
moft  agreeable  or  the  mod:  inftruAive.     For 
my  own  part,  I  hare  always  found  ihofe  to 
be  the  moft  delightful  and  moft  improving 
converfations,  in  which  there  was   the  leaft 
contradiction  i  every  perfon  entertaining  tb^ 
utmoft  poilible  refpe^  both  for  the  judgmeoc 
and  for  the  veracity  of  his  affociate  j  and  none 
afluming  any  of  thoie  dictatorial  airs^  which 
are  fo  oBendvc  to  the  lovers  of  liberty,  mo-f 
defty,  and  friendfhipii— If  a  catalogtie  were  to 
be  made  of  all  the  truths  that  hate  been  dif- 
covered  by  wrangling  in  company^  or   by  fo- 
lemn  difputation  in  the  fchools,  I    believe  ii 
wottld  appear,    that  the   contending  parties 
jnight  have  been  employed  as  advantageoufly 
to  mankind,  and  much  more  fo  to  themfelves^ 
in  whipping  a  top,  or  brandifhing  a  rattle. 

The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  Stoics  for 
logical  quibbles  is  one  of  the  nioft  difdgree-» 
able  peculiarities  in  the  writings  of  that  fedl. 
Every  body  muft  have  been  difgufted  with  it 
in  reading  fome  pafiagcs  of  the  converfations 
of  Epiftetus  pfeferved  byArrian  ;-  and  muft  be 
fatisfied,  that  it  tended  rather  to  weaken  and 
bewilder^  than  to  improve,  the  underftand-< 
ing.     One  could  hvdly  behcvc  to  what  ridi- 
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culous  ezceTs  they  carried  it.  There  was  a 
famous  problem  among  them  called  the  P/eu-- 
46menos9  which  was  to  this  purpofe.  *^  When 
a  man  fays^  /  Ue^  does  he  lie,  or  does  he 
not?  If  he  lies»  he  ipeaks  truth:  if  he 
fpeaks  truth»  he  lies/'  Many  were  the 
books  that  their  philofophers  wrote,  in  or^^ 
der  to  folve  this  wonderfiil  problem*  Chry^* 
fippus  favoured  the  world  with  no  fewer 
than  fix:  and  Philetas  fhidied  himfelf  to 
death  in  his  attempts  ^to  folve  it«  Epldte-* 
tus,  whofe  good  foie  often  triumphs  over 
the  extravagamre  of  Stoicilm^  juftiy  ridicules 
this  logical  phreitty** 

Socrates  made  Uttle  account  of  the  fabtle^ 
ties  of  logic  j  being  more  folicitous  to  infhiidl 
others,  than  to  diiHnguifli  himfelf  *f-.  He 
inferred  his  dodrine  from  the  conce/Hons  <^ 
thofewith  whom  he  converfed;  fo  that  he 
left  no  room  for  difpute,  as  the  adverfary 
could  not  contradiA  him,  without  contra-* 
diding  himielf.  And  }ret,  to  Socrates  phi^ 
lofophy  is  perhaps  more  indebted,  than  ta 
any  other  peribn  whatever. 

We  have  therefore  no  reafon  to  think,  that 
truth  is  difcoverable  by  thofe  means  only 
which  the  technical  logic  prefcribes.     Ari- 

ilotle 

^  Arntn,  lib.  2.  cap.  1 7. 

\  Supra,  part  i .  cbap.  1.  M,  f  4 
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ftotle  knew  the  theory  both  of  fbphifms  anj 
fyllogifms,  better  than   any  other  man;  yet 
Ariftotle  himfelf  is  fometimes  impofed  on  l^ 
fophifms  of  his  owh  invention  *.      And  it  is 
remarkable,  that   his   moral,  rhetorical,  and 
political  writings,    in  which  his  OAvn  excel- 
lent judgment  is  little  warped  by  logical  fulv 
tleties,  are  far  the  moft  ufeful,  and^  in  point 
of  found  reafoning,  the  moft  unexceptionahki 
part  of  his  philofophy. 

The  apparent  tendency  of  the  ichool-logic 
is>  to  render  men  difputatious  and  fceptiali 
adepts  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  but  inat- 
tentive to  fa£t  and  experience.  It  makes 
them  fonder  of  fpeaking  than  thinking,  and 
therefore  ftrangers  to  themfelves;  folicitous 
chiefly  about  rules,  names,  and  diftindtionsi 
and  therefore  leaves  them  neither  leifure  nor 
inclination  for  the  ftudy  of  life  and  manners^ 
In  a  word,  it  makes  them  more  ambitious  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  as  the  partifans  of  a 
dogmatift,  than  as  inquirers  after  truth.  It 
is  eafy  to  fee  how  far  a  man  of  this  temper 
is  qualified  to  make  difcoverics  in  know- 
ledge.    To  fuch  a  man,  indeed,  the  name  of 

trudi 

*  Tluis  he  is  faid  to  have  proved  the  earth  to  be  the  crotft 
of  the  imivcrfe  by  the  following  fophifm.— **  Heavy  ht»JicsDa« 
**  lurally  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  univerfe  ;  we  kuow  hy  ex- 
'*  l^erience,  that  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  i 
<^  therefore  the  c«x)tveof  iVve  earth  is  ihe  fame  «ii:h  that  of  ibe 

c7>7.    or  bci^gi^g  *'-«  5i*«J^'"«* 
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truth  is  only  a  pretence :  he  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  nniuch  interefted  in  the  folidity  or  im- 
portance of  his  tenets ;  it  is  enough  if  he  can 
render  them  plaufible ;  nay,  it  is  enough  if  he 
can  filence  his  adverfary  by  any  means.  The 
captious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler  dead- 
ens the  underft^nding,  fours  the  temper,  and 
hardens  the  heart:  by  rendering  the  mind 
fufpicious,  and  attentive  to  trifles,  it  weak- 
ens the  fagacity  of  inftinft,  and  cxtinguiflies 
the  fire  of  imagination ;  it  transforms  con- 
yerfation  into  a  ftate  of  warfare  ^  and  reftrains 
thofe  lively  fallies  of  fancy,  fo  effectual  in 
promoting  good.-humour  and  good-will, 
which,  though  often  erroneous,  are  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  valuable  than  the  dull  cor- 
redlnefs  of  a  mood-and-figure  difciplinarian. 
One  of  the  firft  ipaxims  of  the  fchool-lo- 
^ic  is.  That  nothing  is  to  be  believed,  but 
what  we  can  give  a  reafon  for  believing ;  a 
maxim  dcftruftive  of  all  truth  and  fcience,  as 
hath  been  fully  fhown  in  the  former  part  of 
this  difcourfc.  We  muft  not,  however,  lay 
this  maxim  to  the  charge  of  the  ancient  lo- 
gic. Dfia  Cartes,  and  the  modern  fcep- 
tics,  got  it  from  the  fchoolmen,  who  forged 
it  out  of  fome  paflages  of  Ariftotle  mifundcr- 
ftood.  The  philofopher  faid  indeed,  that  all 
invefligation  fhould  begin  with  doubt;  but 
this  doubt  is  to  remain  only  till  the  uw^«- 
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ihnding  be  convinced  5  which,   in  Ariftotk's 
judgment,  may  be  effeded  by  intuitive  eji- 
dence  as  well  as  by  argumentative.     The 
dodlrine  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  illaf- 
trate,  tends  not  to  encourage  any  prejudices, 
or  any  opinions,  unfriendly  to  truth  or  vir- 
tue :  its  only  aim  is,   to  eflabliih  the  autho* 
rity  of  thofe  initindive  principles  of  convic- 
tion   and  aflcnt,  which  the  rational  part  of 
mankind   have  acknowledged    in  all    agei| 
and  which  the  condition  of  man,  in  refped 
both  of  adlion   af)d   intelligence,  renders  it 
abfurd    not    to  acknowledge.  — We   cannot 
fuppofe,  that  the  human  mind,  unlike  to  all 
other  natural  fyftems,  is  made  up  of  incooi- 
patible  principles ;  in  it,  as  in  all   the   re{{, 
there  muil  be  unity  of  defign  ^  and  therefore 
the  principles  of  human  belief,  and  of  hu- 
man adion,  mud  have  one  and  the  iame  ten- 
dency. But  many  of  our  modern  philofophcrs 
teach  a  different  do<ftrine ;  endeavouring  to 
perfuade  themfelves,  and  others,  that   they 
ought  not  to  believe  what  they  cannot  pofli- 
bly  difbelieve ;  and  that  thofe  adions  may  be 
abfurd,  and  contrary    to  truth,  the  perfor- 
mance  of  which  is   neccflary  ^  our  very 
exiflence.     If  they  will  have  it,  that  this  is 
philofophy,    I  (hall  not  difpute   about  the 
word  ;  but  I  infift  on  it,  that  all  fuch  philo- 
fophy is  no  better  tbao  pedantic  nonfenfej 

and 
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and  that,  if  a  man  were  to  write  a  book,  to 
prove,  that  fire  is  the  element  in  which  we 
ought  to  live,  he  would  not  aft  more  abfurd- 
ly,  than  fome  metaphyficians  of  thcfe  times 
would  be  thought  to  have  adcd,  if  thetr 
works  were  underftood,  and  rated  according 
to  their  intrinfic  merit. 

That  every  thing  may  be  made  matter  of 
difpute,  is  another  favourite  maxim  of  the 
fchool-logic ;  and  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
devife  one  more  detrimental  to  true  fcicnce. 
What  a  ftrange  propenfity  thefe  do(3:ors  have 
had  to  difputation!  One  would  think,  that, 
in  their  judgment,  ^*  the  chief  end  of  man  is, 
^'  to  contradift  his  neighbour,  and  wrangle 
^'  with  him  for  ever,"  To  attempt  a  proof  of 
what  I  know  to  be  falfe^  and  a  confutation  of 
what  I  know  to  be  true,  is  an  exercife  from 
\vhich  I  can  never  expeft  advantage  fo  long 
as  I  deem  rationality  a  bleffing.  I  never 
heard  it  prefcfibcd  as  a  recipe  for  ftrengthen- 
iqg  the  fight,  to  keep  conftantly  blindfold- 
ed in  the  dayrtime,  and  put  on  fpeftacles 
when  we  go  to  fleep;  nor  can  I  imagine 
how  the  ear  of  a  mufician  could  be  improved, 
by  his  playing  frequently  on  an  ill- tuned 
fiddle.  And  yet  the  fchool-men  fecm  to  have 
thought,  that  the  more  we  fhut  our  eyes  a- 
gainft  the  truth,  we  (ha!ll  the  more  diftinft- 
ly   perceive  it;    and   that  the   oCtcu^x  ^^ 
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pT^&lft  falfhood,  we  ihall    be   the  more  (a- 
gacieus  in  dete<^ing,  and  the  more  hearty  in 
abhorring  it.      To  fuppofe»    that    we    may 
make  every  thing    matter   of  difpute,  is  to 
fuppofe,  that  we  can  account  for  every  thing. 
Alas !  in  moft  cafes,  to  feel  and  believe,  is 
all  we  have  to  do,  or  can  do.     Deftined   for 
adlion   rather  than  for  knowledge,  and  go. 
verned   more  by  inftindt  than  by  reafon,  wc 
can  extend  our  inveftigations,  efpecially  with 
regard  to  ourfelvcs,    but  a   very  little  way. 
And,  after  all,  when  we  acquiefce  with    im*- 
pHcit  confidence  in  the  dictates  of  our  nature, 
where  is  the  harm  or  the  danger   of  fucha 
condudt  ?     Is  our  life  fliortened,  or  health 
injured    by   it  ?     No.     Are  our  judgments 
perverted,  or  our  hearts  corrupted  ?  No.     Is 
our  happinefs  impaired,  or  the  fphere  of  our 
gratification  contra^fled  ?  Quite  the  contran\ 
Have  we  lefs  leifure  for  attending  to  the  du- 
ties of  life,  and  for  adorning  our   minds  with 
ufeful  and   elegant  literature?  We  have  evi- 
dently   more   time  left  for  thofe  purpofes* 
Why  then   fo  much  logic?  fo  many  difputes, 
and  fo  many  theories,  about  'the  firft  philo- 
fophy  ?    Rather  than  in  difguifing  falfehoocj, 
and  labouring  to  lubvcrt    the   foundations  of 
truth,   why  do   we   not,  wiih  humility   and 
candour,  employ   our  faculties  in  the  attain* 
ment  of  plain,  pra(flical,  and  ulcful  know- 
ledge ? 
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The  confcquepces  of  fubmitting  every  fen- 
timent  and  principle  to  the  teft  of  reafoning, 
have  been  confidered  already.  This  praftice 
has,  in  every  age,  tended  much  to  confound 
fcience,  to  prevent  the  detedtion  of  error, 
and  (may  v^e  not  add  ?)  to  debafe  the  hu- 
man underftanding.  For,  have  we  not  fecn 
real  genius,  under  the  influence  of  a  difpu- 
tatious  ipirit,  derived,  from  nature,  fafhion, 
or  education,  evaporate  in  fubtlety,  fophiftry, 
and  vain  refinement  ?  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and 
Des  Cartes,  might  be  mentioned  as  examples. 
And  it  will  be  matter  of  lalHng  regret  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  that  a  greater  than 
the  greateft  of  thefe,  I  mean  John  Mil- 
ton, had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  an  age 
when  the  ftudy  of  jfcholaflic  theology  was 
deemed  an  eflential  part  of  intelleftual  dif- 
cipline. 

^  It  is  either  aflfeftation,  or  falfe  modefty, 
that  makes  men  iay  they  know  nothing 
with  certainty.  Man's  knowledge,  indeed, 
compared  with  that  of  fuperior  beings,  maybe 
very  inconfiderable  5  and  compared  with  that 
of  The  Supreme,  is  '*  as  nothing  and  vanity :" 
and  it  is  true,  that  we  are  daily  puzzled  in 
attempting  to  account  for  the  moft  fami- 
liar appearances^  But  it  is  true,  notwith- 
ftanding,   that  we  do  know,  and  cannot  pof- 

B  b  ^bVj 
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bly  doubt  of  our  knowing,  fome  things 
with  certainty.     And 

^^  Let  fchool-taught  pride  diflemble  all  it  can, 
^*  Thefe  little  things  are  great  to  little  man. '  ^ 

To  be  vain  of  any  attainment,  is  prefumjv 
tion  and  folly :  but  to  think  every  thing 
difputable,  is  a  proof  of  a  weak  mind  and 
captious  temper.  And  however  fceptics  may 
boafl:  of  their  modeily,  in  difclaiming  all 
pretentions  to  certain  knowledge,  I  would 
appeal  to  the  man  of  candour,  whether  they 
or  we  feem  to  poffefs  lead  of  that  virtue;— 
they,  who  fuppofe,  that  they  can  raife  infur- 
raountable  objedlions  in  every  fubjedl ;  or 
we,  who  believe,  that  our  Maker  has  per- 
mitted us  to  know  with  certainty  fome  few 
things  ? 

In  oppofition  to  this  pradice  of  making 
every  thing  matter  of  difpute,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  fliow,  that  the  inftindtive  fuggefti- 
ons  of  common  fenfe  are  the  ultimate  fland- 
ard  of  truth  to  man  ;  that  whatever  contra- 
di(fts  them  is  contrary  to  fadl,  and  therefore 
falfe;  that  to  fuppofe  them  cogni fable  by 
reafon,  is  to  fuppofe  truth  as  variable  as  the 
intelleftual,  or  as  the  argumentative,  abilities 
of  men ;    and  that  it  is   an  abufc  of  reafon, 

and 
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and  tends  to  the  fubverfion  of  fclence,  to 
call  in  quedion  the  authenticity  of  our  natural 
feelings,  and  of  the  natural  fuggeftions  of 
the  human  underflanding. 

That  fcience  never  profpered  while  the  old  ' 
logic  continued  in  falhion,  is  undeniable. 
Lord  Verulam  was  one  of  the  firft  who 
brought  ft  into  difrepute;  and  propofed  a 
difi^erent  method  of  invefligating  truth,  name- 
ly, that  the  appearances  of  nature  fhould  be 
carefully  obferved,  and  inftead  of  fafts  be- 
ing wrefled  to  make  them  fall  in  with  the- 
ory, that  theory  fliould  be  cautioufly  inferred 
from  fadls,  and  from  them  only.  The  event 
has  fully  proved,  that  our  great  philofopher 
was  in  the  right :  for  (cience  has  made 
more  progrefs  fince  his  time,  and  by  his 
method,  than  for  a  thoufand  years  before. 
The  court  of  Rome  well  knew  the  import- 
ance of  the  fchool-logic  in  fupporting  their 
authority ;  they  knew  it  could  be  employed 
more  fuccefsfuUy  in  difguifing  error,  than  in 
vindicating  truth  :  and  PufFendorfF  fcruples 
not  to  affirm,  that  they  patronifed  it  for  this 
very  reafon  *.  Let  it  not  then  be  urged,  as 
an  objection  to  this  difcourfe,  that  it  recom- 
mends a  method  of  confutation  which  is  not 
ftriftly  logical.  It  is  enough  for  me,  that 
the  method  here  recommended  is  agreeable 

B  b  2  ta 

*  De  Monarchia  Pontificu  Rom^m^  c^^«  '^ V 
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to  good  (en(eand  found  phiIofophy»  and  to  the 
general  notions  and  praAices  of  men. 


CHAP.      IL 

^be  fubjeB  continued.  Efiimate  of  Metapbjfit. 
Caufes  of  the  Degeneracy  of  Moral  Science. 

HP  H  E  reader  has  no  doubt  obferved,  that 
-**    I  have  frequently  ufed   the  term  me^ 
^^pBjlfiCy  as  if  it  implied  fomething  worthy 
of  contempt  or  cenfure.     That  no  lover  rf 
fcience  may  be  offended,  I  fhall  now  account 
for  this  j  by  explaining  the  nature  of  that  me» 
taphyfic  which  I  conceive  to  be  repugnant  to 
true  philofophy,  though  it  has  often  aflumed 
the  name;    and    which,    therefore^    in  my 
judgment,    the  friends  of  truth  ought  foli- 
citoufly  to  guard  againft.     This  explanation 
will  lead  to  feme  remarks  that  may  perhaps 
throw  additional  light  on  the  prefent  fubjcft. 
Ariftotle  bequeathed  by  legacy  his  writ- 
ings to  Theophraflus  ;  who  left  them  toge- 
ther with  his  own,  to  Neleus  of  Sccpfis.  The 
.  pofterity  of  Neleus,  being  illiterate  men,  kept 
them  for  fome  time  locked  up  ;    but  after* 
wards  hearing,  that  the  king  of  the  country 
was  making  a  g^u^x^l  fe^rch  for  books  to 
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furnifh  his  library  at  Pergamus,  they  hid 
them  in  a  hole  under  ground  ;  where  they 
lay  for  many  years,  find  fufTered  much  from 
worms  and  dampnefs.  At  lafl,  however, 
they  were  fold  to  one  Apellicon,  who  caufed 
them  to  be  copied  out ;  and,  having  (accord-** 
ing  to  Strabo)  a  greater  paflion  for  book$ 
than  for  knowledge,  ordcr^  the  tranfpribefs 
to  fupply  the  chafms  from  their  own  invenr 
tion.  When  Sylla-  took  Athens,  he  ieized 
on  Apellicon's  library,  and  carried  it  to  Rome. 
Here  the  books  of  Ariftotle  were  reviifed,  by 
Tyrannio  the  grammarian,  and  afterwards  by 
Andrpnicus  of  Rhodes,  a  ]Peripatetic  philo-- 
fopher,  who  publijfhed  the  firfl  complete  edi^ 
tion  of  them  *.  To  fourteen  of  thefe  books, 
which  it  feems  had  no  general  title,  Andror 
nicus  prefixed  the  words,  Ta  meta  ta  phy^ 
Jica  t#  that  is,  tb^  books  pojierior  to  the  pby- 
Jics ;  either  becaufe,  in  the  order  of  the  for- 
mer arrangement,  they  happened  to  be  placed, 
or  becaufe  the  editor  meant  that  they  (hould 
be  ftudied,  aext  after  the  phyfics.  This  is 
faid  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word  Metapby^ 

Jic. 

The  fubjed:  of  thefe  fourteen  books  is  mif- 

cellaneous  :  yet  the  Peripatetics  feem  (o  have 

con- 

*  Strabo^  p.  609.    Pans  edit.  1620.    Plut.  SylU. 
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confidered  them    as    conftituting    but    one 
branch  of  fcience ;    the  place  of  which  in 
their  fyftem  may  be    thus  conceived.     All 
philofophy  is  either  fpeculative  or  pradical. 
The  praftical  regulates  the  moral   and  intel- 
ledlual  operations  of  men,  and  therefore  com- 
prehends ethics  and  logic.     The  fpeculative 
refts  in  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  [aYifi  is  di« 
vided  into  three  parts,  to  wit,  PtiviiM^  vvhidi 
inquire   into   the  nature   of    ma 
fiances,  and  the  human  foul ;  Ma 
•  which   confider  certain  properties 
as  abftraded  from  body  ;  and  this 
fie,    (which  Ariftotle  is  faid  to    have  dlllcd 
^heologyy    and  the  Firft  Pbilofopby)^  wHEfcfa, 
befides  fome  remarks  on  truth  in  general,  tlic 
method  of  difcovering  it,  and   the  errors  of 
former  philofophers,  explains,  firfl,  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  being,  and,  fecondly,  the 
nature  of  things  feparate  from  matter,  name- 
ly, of  God  the  one  firft  caufe,    and  of  the 
forty-feven  inferior  deities. 

Following  the  notion,  that  thefe  fourteen 
books  comprehend  only  one  part  of  philofo- 
phy, the  Chriflian  Peripatetics  divided  meta- 
phyfics  into  univerfal  and  particular.  In  the 
firll,  they  treated  of  being,  and  its  proper* 
ties  and  parts,  confidered  as  it  is  being*; 
in  the  fecond,  of  God  and  angels. 

The 
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The  fchoolmen  disjoined  the  phllofophy 
of  the  human  mind  from  phyfics,  where 
Ariftotle  had  placed  it ;  and  added  it  to  me- 
taphyfics,  becaufc  its  obje<ft  is  an  immaterial 
fubftance^  So  that  their  metaphyfics  confift- 
ed  of  three  parts ;  Ontology,  in  which  they 
pretended  to  explain  the  general  properties  of 
being  5  Pneumatics^  which  treated  of  the  hu- 
man mind  1  and  Natural  Theology,  which 
treated  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  thofe 
^irits  which  have  either  no  body  at  all,  or 
one  fo  very  fine  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  hu- 
man ienfe. 

From  the  ac-count  we  have  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  Ariftotle's  works  were  firft 
published,  the  reader  will  admit,  that  fome 
of  the  errors  to  be  found  in  them  may  rea- 
ibnably  enough  be  imputed  to  the  firft  tran- 
fcribers  and  editors.  It  was  a  grofs  error  in 
difi^ribution,  to  reduce  God,  and  the  inferior 
deities^  who  were  conceived  to  be  a  particu- 
lar fpecies  of  beings,  to  the  fame  clafs  with 
thofe  qualities  or  attributes  that  are  common 
to  all  being,  and  to  treat  of  both  in  the  fame 
part  of  philofo'J>hy.  It  was  no  lefs  improper 
than  if  a  phyfiologift  fhould  compofe  a  trea- 

life,  **  Of  men,  horfes,  and  identity."    This 

• 
m- 

tant,  ct  des  £es  proprietez,  et  de$  parties  ou  mcnjbres  dc  Tcf- 
taint^  felon  qu*il  eft  eftanC;  &c.     JBouju. 
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inaccuracy  could  not  have  efcaped  Ariftotle : 
it  is  to  be  charged  on  his  editors^  who  pro* 
bably  miftook  a  feries  of  treatiies  on  various 
fubjefts  for  one  treatife  on  one  particular  fub* 
jedt.  To  many  this  may  fecm  a  trifling  mif- 
take;  but  it  has  produced  important  con* 
fequences.  It  led  the  earlier  Peripatetics  into 
the  impropriety  of  explaining  the  divine  ex-- 
iftence,  and  the  generial  properties  of  being, 
by  the  fame  method  of  rea/bning ;  and  it  in* 
duced  the  fchoolmen  to  confound  the  import- 
ant fciences  of  pneumatics  and  natural  theo- 
logy with  the  idle  diflindtions  and  logoma- 
chies of  ontology.  Natural  theology  ought 
to  confift  of  legitimate  inferences  from  the 
effefl  to  the  caufe ;  pneumatics,  or  the  phi. 
lofophy  of  the  human  mind,  are  nothing 
but  a  detailof  fa(^s,  illudrated,  methodized, 
and  applied  to  pradlice,  by  obvious  and 
convincing  reafonings :  both  fciences  arc 
founded  in  experience ;  but  ontology  pre* 
tends  to  afcertain  its  principles  by  dcmon- 
ftrations  a  priori.  In  fadl,  though  onto- 
logy were,  what  it  profeffes  to  be,  an  expli- 
cation of  the  general  properties  of  being,  it 
could  not  throw  any  light  on  natural  theology 
and  pneumatics  j  for  in  them  the  ontologi- 
cal  method  of  reafoning  would  be  as  impro- 
per as  the  mathematical.  But  the  fyftems 
of  ontology  that  have  come  into  my  hands 

are 
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are  little  better  than  vocabularies  of  thofc 
hard  words  which  the  fchoolmen  had  cpn- 
trived,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  myftery  and 
importance  to  their  doctrine.  While,  there- 
fore, the  fcicnces  of  Natural  Theology  and 
Pneumatics  were,  by  this  prepofterous  divi- 
fion,  referred  to  the  fame  part  of  philofpphy 
with  ontoloo;y,  how  was  it  poflible  they 
could  prpfper,  or  be  explained  by  their  own 
proper  evidence !  Ip  fad,  they  did  npt  prof- 
per :  experience,  their  proper  evidence,  was 
laid  afide ;  and  fiditious  theory,  difguifed  by 
ontological  teriiis  and  diftindlions,  and  fup* 
ported  by  ontological  reafqning,  was  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  ftead. 

Locke  was  one  of  the  firfl:  who  refcued 
the  philofophy  of  human  nature  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  fchoolmen,  cleared  it  of  the 
enormous  iricumbrance  of  ftrange  wprds 
which  they  had  heaped  upon  it,  and  fet  the 
example  of  afcertaining  our  internal  opera- 
tions, not  by  theory,  but  by  experience. 
His  fuccefs  was  wonderful:  for,  though  he 
has  fometimes  fallen  into  the  fcholaftic  way 
of  arguing,  as  in  his  firft  book;  and  feme 
times  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  impofed  on  by 
words,  as  in  his  account  of  fecondary  quali- 
ties, too  ra(hly  adapted  from  the  Cartefians  j. 
yet  has  he  done  more  to  eftablifh  tlie  ab- 
ftra<3:  fciences  on  a  proper  foundation,  than 
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could  have  been    expedled    from  one    man 
who  derived  almoft  all  his  lights  /rom  him- 
felf.     His  fucceflbrs,  Butler  and  Hutchefon 
excepted,    have    not    been    very    fortunate. 
Berkeley's  book,    though  written  with  a 
good   defign,  did  more  harm  than  good,  by 
recommending  and   exemplifying  a  method 
of  argumentation    fubverfive   of  all    know- 
ledge, and  leading  diredHy  to  univcrfal  fccp^ 
ticifm.     Mr.  Hume's  Treatife  and  B^ffi^szit 
ftill  more  exceptionable.  This  author  has  re- 
vived the  fcolaftic  way  of  reafoning  from  the- 
ory, and  of  wrefting  fafts  to  make  them  coin- 
cide with  it.     His  language  is  indeed  more 
modifli,  but  equally  favourable  to  fophiftical 
argument,  and  equally  proper  for  giving  an  air 
of  plaufibility  and   importance    to   what  is 
frivolous  or  unintelligible.     What  regard  wc 
are  to  pay  to  bis  profeffion  of  arguing  from 
experience  has  been  already  confidered. 

The  word  metapbyjics,  according  to  vulgar 
ufe,  is  applied  to  all  difquifitions  concern- 
ing things  immaterial.  In  this  fenfe,  the 
plaineft  account  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  of  the  principles  of  morals  and  natu- 
ral religion,  would  be  termed  metapbyfics. 
Such  metaphyiics,  however,  we  are  fo  far 
from  defpifing  or  cenfuring,  that  we  account 
it  the  fublimeft  and  moft  ufeful  part  of  fci- 

cncc. 

Thofc 
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Thofe  aguments  alfo  and  illuftrations  in 
the  abftra<ft  philofophy,  which  are  not  ob- 
vious to  ordinary  underftandings,  are  fome-f 
times  called  metaphyficaL  But  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  philofophy,  however  well  cx- 
prefTed,  appear  fomewhat  abftrufc  to  one 
who  is  but  a  novice  in  the  iludy^  and  as 
very  plain  principles  may  feem  intricate  in 
an  author  who  is  inattentive  to  his  exprcffion, 
as  the  bell  authors  fometimes  are,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  rejedl,  or  conceive  a  prejudice 
againft,  every  dodlrine  in  morals  that  is  not 
perfedlly  free  from  obfcurity.  Yet  a  conti- 
nued obfcurity,  in  matters  whereof  every 
man  /houJd  be  a  competent  judge,  cannot 
fail  to  breed  a  fufpicion,  either  that  the  doc- 
trine is  faulty,  or  that  the  writer  is  not  equal 
to  his  fubjedt. 

The  term  metaphyJicaU  in  thofe  paflages'  of 
this  book  where  it  is  expreflive  of  cenfure, 
will  be  found  to  allude  to  that  mode  of  ab- 
ftradl  inveftigation,  fo  common  among  the 
modern  fceptics  and  the  fchoolmen,  which 
is  fupported,  either  wholly  by  an  ambiguous 
and  indefinite  phrafeology,  or  by  that  in  con- 
junction with  a  partial  experience ;  and  which 
feldom  fails  to  lead  to  fuch  conclufions  as 
contradi<St  matter  of  fadl,  or  truths  of  indif- 
putable  authority.  It  is  this  mode  of  in- 
veftigation that  has  introduced  fo  ms^u^  ^\-r 
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rors  into  the  moral  fcicnces ;  for  few,  even 
of  our  moft  candid  moral  philofophers,  are 
entirely  free  from  it.  The  love  of  fyftem, 
or  partiality  to  a  favourite  opinion,  not  only 
puts  a  man  off  his  guard,  fo  as  to  make  him 
overlook  inaccurate  expreflions,  and  indefi- 
nite notions,  but  may  fometinles  occafion 
even  a  miftake  of  fad.  When  fuch  miftakes 
are  frequent,  and  afFedt  the  moft  important 
truths,  we  muft  blame  the  ,author  for  want 
of  candour,  or  want  of  capacity  when  they 
arc  innocent,  and  recur  but  feldoro,  we 
ought  to  afcribe  them  to  the  imperfedtion  of 
human  nature. 

Inftances  of  this  metaphyfic  are  fo  com- 
mon, that  we  might  almoft  fill  a  volume 
I  with  a  lift  of  them.  Spinofa*s  pretended 
demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  the  one 
great  being,  by  which,  however,  he  meant 
only  the  univerle,  is  a  metaphyfical  argu- 
ment, founded  in  a  fcries  of  falfe  or  unin- 
telligible, though  plaufible,  definitions  *. 
Berkeley's  proof  of  the  non-exiftence  of 
matter  is  wholly  metaphyfical;  and  arifes 
chiefly  from  the  miftake  of  fuppofing  cer- 
tain words  to  have  but  one  meaning,  which 
really    have    two,     and    feme  times     three. 

The 

♦  Srr  t'.ic  /-.-p^niix  to  vol.  1.  of  Chcv.  Ramfay's  Princi^ 
of  R'Jigvjn. 
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The  fame  author,  in  a  book  of  fermons, 
faid  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  chapel  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  •,  has  endeavour- 
ed to  enforce  the  deteftable  dodrine  of  paf- 
fivc  obedience  and  non-refiftance,  by  meta- 
physeal arguments  founded  on  an  arbitrary 
explication  of  the  term  moral  duty*,  from 
which  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  negative 
moral  duties  muft  never,  on  any  account, 
be  (violated  i  and  that  paflive  obedience  to 
fupreme  power,  where-ever  placed,  is  a  ne- 
gative moral  duty.  In  this  inquiry,  he  makes 
no  account  of  thofe  inftindlive  fentiments  of 
morality  whereof  men  are  confcious ;  afcrib- 
ing  them  to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  or  to  edu-^ 
cation  and  habit;  and  aiSerting,  that  the 
conduct  of  rational  beings  is  to:  be  direded^ 
not  by  them,  but  by  the  dictates  of  fober 
and  impartial  reafon.  Locke's  difcourfe 
againft  innate  ideas  and  principles,  is  like- 
wife  too  metaphyseal.  Some  of  his  notions 
on  that  fubjeii  are,  I  believe,  right;  but 
he  has  not  explained  them  with  his  wonted 
preciiion;  and  mod  of  his  arguments  are 
founded  on  an  ambiguous  acceptation  of  the 
words  idea  and  innate. 

The  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  feems  to 
have  carried  this  mode  of  reafoning  as  far  as 

it 

'*  The  third  edition  of  thefe  iermons^  vrlasdi  «jt«  ^tit  \cl 
vwnher,  h printed  At  London  in  they t&T  iiiV 
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it  will  go.  If  there  had  been  no  ambiguous 
words  in  the  EngliQi  language^  the  undei- 
ftanding  of  mankind  would  never  have  been 
affronted  with  his  fyilem.  Many  of  our  ap- 
petites become  criminal  only  when  excefiivcs 
and  we  have  not  always  names  to  expreis 
that  degree  of  indulgence  which  is  coniifteQt 
with  virtue.  The  fhamelefs  word-catcha 
takes  advantage  of  this,  and  confounds  the 
innocent  gratification  with  dbe  exceflive  or 
criminal  indulgence  i  calling  both  by  the 
fame  name,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
what  he  proves  to  be  true  of  the  one  is 
alfo  true  of  the  other.  What  is  it  that 
may  not  be  proved  by  this  way  of  ar- 
guing ?  May  not  vice  be  proved  to  be  virtue, 
and  virtue  to  be  vice  ?  May  hot  a  regard  to 
reputation,  cleanlinefs,  induftry,  generofity, 
conjugal  love,  be  proved  to  be  the  fame  with 
vanity,  luxury,  avarice,  profufion,  fenfuality? 
May  it  not  be  proved,  that  private  virtues  are 
private  vices  ;  and,  confequently,  that  pri- 
vate vices  are  public  benefits  ?  Such  a  con- 
clufion  is  indeed  fo  eaiily  made  out  by  fuch 
logic,  that  nothing  but  ignorance,  impu- 
dence,  and  a  hard  heart-,  is  neceflary  to  qua- 
lify a  man  for  making  it.  If  it  be  faid,  that 
confiderable  genius  muft  be  employed  in 
drefling  up  thefe  abfurd  dodrines,  fo  as  to 
render  iVicm  pWt\\A&  •>  I  would  alk,  who  arc 
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the  perfons  that  think  them  plaufiblc?  Never 
did  I  hear  of  one  man  of  virtue  or  learning, 
who  did  not  both  deteft  and  defpife  them. 
They  feem  plaufible,  perhaps,  to  gamblers, 
highwaymen,  and  petit  maitres  i  but  it  will 
not  be  pretended,  that  thofe  gentlemen  have 
leifure,  inclination,  or  capacity,  to  refleft 
on  what  they  read  or  hear,  ib  as  to  feparate 
truth  from  falfehood. 

Among  mctaphyfical  writers,  Mr.  Hume 
holds  a  diftinguiftied  place.  Every  part  of 
philofophy  becomes  metaphyfic  in  his  hands. 
His  whole  theory  of  the  underftanding  is 
founded  on  the  doftrine  of  imprcffions  and 
ideas,  which,  as  he  explains  it,  is  fo  con- 
trary to  faft,  that  nothing  but  the  illufion  of 
words  could  make  it  pafs  upon  any  reader.  I 
have  already  given  fevcral  inftances  of  this 
author's  mctaphyfical  fpirit.  I  fliall  give 
one  more  ;  which  I  beg  leave  to  confider  at 
fome  length  5  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  confuting  a  very  dangerous  error,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  of  difplaying  more  minute- 
ly, than  by  this  general  defcription,  the  dif- 
ference between  mctaphyfical  and  philofophi- 
cal  inveftigation. 

Does  any  one  imagine,  that  moral^  intcl- 
IcAua),  and  corporeal  virtues,— that  juftice, 
genius,  and  bodily  ftrcngth,  arc  virtues  of  the 
fame  kind;  that  they  arc  conletu\\^X^^NNV^ 
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the  fame  fcntiments,  and  known  to  be  vir- 
tues by  the  fame  criterion  ?  Few,  I  prefume, 
are  of  this  opinion;  but  Mr.  Hume  has  a« 
dopted  it,  and  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
prove  it.  I  fhall  demonftrate,  that  this  vciy 
important  error  has  arifen,  either  from  inac- 
curate obfcrvation,  or  from  his  being  impofed 
on  by  words  not  well  underftood,  or  rather 
from  both  caufes. 

It  is  true,  that  juftice,  great  genius,  and 
bodily  ftrength,  are  all  ufeful  to  the  poflei&r 
and  to  focicty  -,  and  all  agreeable  to,  or  (which 
in  this  author's  flyle  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing)    approved  by  every    one    who  coa- 
fiders  or  contemplates  them.     They  there- 
fore, at   leaft  the    two  firft,  completely  ao- 
fwer  to  our  author's  definition    of  virtue** 
And  it  would  be  eafy  to  write  a  great  book, 
tofhowthe  reafons  why  moral,  intelledual, 
and  corporeal  abilities,  yield   pleafure  to  the 
beholder  and  poflelTor,  and   to    trace  out  a 
number  of  analogies,  real  or  verbal,  fubfift- 
ing  between   them.     But  this  is    nothing  to 
the  purpofe :  they  may  referable  in  ten  thou- 

fand 

^  It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  definitmn.  of  virtue, 
^^  tliat  it  is  a  quality  of  the  mind  agreeable  to,  or  approved 
**  by,  every  one  who  cunfiders  or  contemplates  it.**  JIuae*s 
Effajs,  vol,  2.  p.  3 3 3,  edit.  1767.  Note, 

Bodily  qua\\Ue%  are  Indeed  excluded  by  this  deEnitioD,  bot 
admitted  by  out  a\i\\\0T\tvVuV3fe^^^^TwXxtaSw«L^* 
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fand  refpeds^  and  yet  differ  as  widely;  as  a 
bead  or  (latue  differs  from  a  man:  Let  ni 
trace  the  author's  argument  to  its  fource;    ' 

Virtue  is  known  by  a  certain  agreeable 

feeling  or  fentiment,  arifirig  frdni  the  con- 

fcioufnefs  of  certain  affections  or  qualities  in 

ourfelves,  or  from  the  triew  of  them  itt  others. 

Granted;      Juftice,    humanity;     generofitjr) 

excite  approbation  1^— a  handfome  face  ex-? 

cites  approbation ;  -—  great  genius  excites  ap* 

probation  :  the  effedt  or  fentiment  produced 

is  the  fame  in  each  inflance  :  the  Objedti  or 

caufe,  mufl  therefore,    in  each  inflance,  be 

of  the  fame  kind.     This  is  gequitie  metaphy- 

fie  :  but  before  a  man  can  be  mifled  by  it; 

he  miif):  either  find,  on  confulting  his  expe« 

rience,  that  the  feeling  excited  by  the  coni 

templation  df  thefe  bbjedls  is  the  fdme  in 

each  inflance ;   in  which  caib  I  would  fayj 

that  his  feelings  are  defedive,  or  himfelf  an 

inaccurate  obferver  Of  nature  :-— or  he  mufl 

fuppofe,  that  the  \yord  approbation,  becaufe 

written  and  pronounced  the  fame  Viray;  doe6( 

really  mean  the  fame  thing  in  each  of  the 

three    propofitions    above    mentioned }    id 

which  cafe,  I  would  fay,  that  his  judgment 

and  idea&  are  confounded  by  the  mere  found 

and  (hape  of  a  word.     I  am  cdnfbiqus,  that 

my  approbation  of  a  fine  face  is  different  iR 

kind  from  my  approbation  of  griat  genius; 

Be  ^^ 
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and  that  both  are  extremely  dinerent  fron 
my  approbation  of  juftice,  humanity,  and 
generofity:  if  I  call  thefe  three  dificremt 
kinds  of  approbation  by  the  fame  general 
name,  I  ufe  that  name  in  three  difierent  fig- 
nifications.  Therefore  moral,  intelledual, 
^d  corporeal  virtues,  are  not  of  the  fame, 
but  of  different  kinds » 

I  confefs,  fays  our  author,  that  thefe  three 
virtues  are  contemplated  with  thiee  difieitnt 
kinds  of  approbation.  But  the  fame  thing  is 
true  of  different  moral  virtues  :  piety  excites 
one  kind  of  approbation,  juftice  another,  and 
compaffion  a  third ;  the  virtues  of  Cato  ex- 
cite our  efteem,  thofe  of  Cefar  our  love :  if 
therefore  piety,  juftice,  and  compaflion,  be 
virtues  of  the  fame  kind,  notwithflanding 
that  they  excite  different  kinds  of  approba- 
tion, why  fhould  juftice,  genius,  and  beauty, 
be  accounted  virtues  of  different  kinds  ♦  ? 
•^  This  is  another  metaphyfical  argument ;  an 
attempt  to  determine  by  words  what  fads 
only  can  determine.  I  ftill  infift  on  fadl  and 
experience.  My  fentiments,  in  regard  to 
thefe  virtues,  are  fo  diveriified,  and  in  each 
variety  fo  peculiar,  that  I  know,  and  am  af- 
furcd  that  piety,  juftice,  and  humanity,  arc 
diftindt  individual  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  ; 

and 

•  Trc^tifc  of  Human  N#turf,    vtl.  j.  p.  258.     Himt*! 
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and  that  piety,  genius^  and  beauty,  are  vir* 
tues  of  different  kinds*  Applied  to  each  of 
the  former  qualities,  the  word  virtue  meand 
the  fame  thing ;  but  beauty  is  virtue  in  one 
fenfe,  genius  in  anotheri  anci  piety  in  a  third* 
Well,  if  the  fentiments  excited  in  you  by 
the  contemplation  of  thefe  virtues,  arc  fo 
much  divcrfified,  and  in  each  variety  fo  pe- 
culiar, you  muft  be  able  to  explain  in  what 
refpeft  your  approbation  of  intelledual  vir- 
tue difFers  from  your  approbation  of  moral  i 
which  I  prefume  you  will  find  rto  eafy  talk; 
—It  is  not  fo  difficulty  Sir,  as  you  feem  to 
apprehend.  When  a  man  has  adted  gene- 
roufly  or  juftly,  I  praife  him,  and  think  him 
worthy  of  praife  and  reward,  for  having 
done  his  duty  ;  when  ungeneroufly  or  un- 
juftly,  I  blame  himi  and  think  him  worthy 
of  blame  and  puniifhment  i  but  i,  man  de- 
fervcs  neither  punilhment  nor  blame  for 
want  of  beauty  or  of  underflanding  5  nor  re- 
gard nor  praife  for  being  handfome  or  inge- 
nious;— But  why  are  we  thought  worthy  of 
blame  and  punilhment  for  being  unjuli,  and 
not  for  being  homely^  or  void  of  underlland- 
ing  ?  The  general  confcience  of  mankind 
would  reply,  Becaufe  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  be  juft,  and  ought  to  be  fo  j  but 
an  idiot  cannot  help  his  want  of  uhderftand- 
ing,    nor  an  ugly  man  his  want  of  beauty; 

G  6  2  TKVi 
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This  our  author  will  not  allow  to  be  a  fatis« 
fa6tory  anfwer;    becaufe^    fajrs  he,    I   have 
fhown,  that  free-will  has  no  place  with  regard 
to  the  aftionSy  no  more  than  the  qualities  of 
men  '*.  What  an  immenfe  metaphyfical  laby« 
rinth  ihould  we  have  to  run  through  if  we 
were  to  difintangle  ourfelves  out  of  this  argu- 
ment in  the  common  courfeoflogic!  Tofliortcn 
the  controverfy,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  affirm,  in 
my  turn,  that  our  moral  a^ons  are   in  our 
own  power,  though   beauty  and  genius  ait 
not ;  and  to  appeal,  for  proof  of  this  affirmt* 
tion,  to  the  fecond  part  of  this  Eilay,  or>  fa- 
ther, to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Again,  "  Moral  diftindions,"  fays  Mr. 
Hume,  ^^  arife  from  the  natural  diftindtions 
of  pain  and  pleafure ;  and  when  we  re- 
ceive thoife  feelings  from  the  general  con- 
"  fideration  of  any  quality  or  charafter,  we 
**  denominate  It  virtuous  or  vitious.  Now 
I  believe  no  one  will  aflert,  that  a  quality 
can  never  produce  pleafure  or  pain  to  the 
<*  perfon  who  confiders  it,  unlefs  it  be  per- 
"  fedly  voluntary  in  the  perfon  who  poiTeiles 
**  it  f ."-— More  metaphyfic !  and  a  fophifin 
too— a  pet  it  to  principii!  Here  our  author 
endeavours  to  confound  intelledual  with  mo- 
ral virtue,  by   an  argument  which  fuppofeth 

his 

<"  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  a604 
t  Id.  ibid. 
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his  own  theory  of  virtue  to  he  true;  of 
which  theory  this  confufion  of  the  virtues  is 
a  neceflary  confequence*  The  reader  muft 
£ct,  that  this  argument,  if  it  prove  any  thing 
at  all,  might  be  made  to  prove,  that  the  fmeU 
or  beauty  of  a  rofe,  the  tafte  of  an  apple,  the 
hardnefs  of  fteel,  and  the  glittering  of  a  dia- 
mond, as  well  as  bodily  ftrength  and  g^eat 
genius,  are  all  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  witli 
juftice,  generofity,  and  gratitude.  —  Still  we 
wander  from  the  point.  How  often  muft  it 
be  repeated,  that  this  matter  is  to  be  deterft 
mined,  not  by  metaphyfical  arguments  found- 
ed on  a];nbiguous  words,  but  by  fa<fls  and 
experience ! 

**  Have  I  notappealed  to  fails  ?"  he  will  fay. 
<*  Are  not  all  the  qualities  that  conftitute  the 
^^  great  man,  conftancy,  fortitude,  magnani- 
'*  mityi  as  involuntary  and  neccflary,  as  the 
'*  qualities  of  the  judgment  and  imagination?*'* 
The  term  great  man  is  fo  very  equivocal,  that 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  vileft 
icoundrel  on  earth,  if  pofle/red  of  a  title,  im- 
mediately commences  great  man,  when  he  has 
with  impunity  perpetrated  any  extraordinary 
a<^  of  wickednefsj  murthered  fifty  thoufand 
men;  robbed  all  the  houfes  of  half  a  dozen 
provinces;  or  dexteroufly  plundered  his  own 
cotmtry,  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  ruinous 

♦  TrcsLtm  ofHamaa  Natare,  vol.  j,  i;.iS9« 
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war^  contrived  on  purpofe  to  fatiate  his  ava- 
rice, or  divert  the  public  attention  from  his 
blunders  and  villanics.  I  fpeak  of  the  quali- 
ties that  conftitute  the  good  man,  that  is,  of 
moral  qualities ;  and  thefe,  I  affirm,  to  be 
within  every  man's  reach,  though  genius  and 
beauty  are  not. 

^'  But  are  not  men  afraid  of  paffing  for 
^'  good-natured,  led;  that(houkl  be  taken  for 
^^  want  of  underftanding  ?r—  and  do  they  not 
^^  often  boaft  of  more  debauches   than  they 

have  been  really  engaged  in,  to  give  them- 

felves  airs  of  fire  and  fpirit?**'  Yes: 
fools  da  the  firft,  to  recommend  themfelvei 
to  fools ;  and  profligates  the  laft,  to  recom* 
jnend  themfelves  to  profligates :  but  he  is 
little  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  who 
does  not  perceive,  that  fuch  ientiments  are 
aflfedled,  and  contrary  to  the  way  of  thinking 
that  is  mad  natural  to  mankind. 

^^  But  are  you  not  as  jealous  of  your  chs- 
^*  raster,  with  regard  to  fenfc  and  kuow- 
1*  ledge,  as  to  honour  and  courage  ?  -f-"  This 
queflion  ought  to  be  addreflled  to  thofe  in 
whom  courage  is  a  virtue,  and  the  want  of  it 
a  vice:  and  I  am  certain,  there  is  not  in  his 
Majcfty*s  fervice  one  officer  or  private  man, 
>yho  would  not  v(i(ti  to  be  thought  rather  i 

valiant 
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valiant  foldier,  though  of  no  deep  reach, 
than  a  very  cleaver  fellow,  with  the  addition 
of  an  infamous  coward. — ^Thc  term  bonmr  is 
of  dubious  import.  According  to  the  no- 
tions of  thefe  times,  a  man  may  blafpheme 
God,  fell  his  country,  murder  his  friend^ 
pick  the  pocket  of  his  fellow-fharper,  and 
employ  his  whole  life  in  {educing  others  to 
vice  and  perdition,  and  yet  be  accounted  a 
man  of  honour ;  provided  he  be  accuftomed 
to  fpeak  certato  words,  wear  certain  cloaths, 
and  haunt  certain  company.  If  this  be  the 
honour  alluded  to  by  the  author,  an  honeft 
man  may,  for  a  very  flender  confideration, 
renounce  all  preteniions  to  it.  But  if  he  al-- 
liide  (as  1  rather  fuppofc)  to  thofe  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  underftanding  which  intitle 
one  to  general  efteem  and  confidence,  Mr. 
Hume  knows,  that  this  kind  of  honour  is 
dearer  to  a  man  than  life. 

^^  Well,  then,  temperance  s«  a  virtue  in 
^  every  ftation;  yet  would  you  not  chufe 
'V  to  be  convidled  of  drunkennefs  rather  than 
^*  of  ignorance  ?*  " — I  have  heard  of  a  witty 
parfon,  who,  having  been  difmiiTed  for  irre- 
gularities, ufed  afterwards,  in  converfation, 
to  fay,  that  he  thanked  God  he  was  not  ca- 
ihiered  for  ignorance  and  infufficiency,  but 

only 

*  SeeTrtfttift  qT  Human  Natore,  toI.  }.  f  •  i^i « 
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only  for  vice  and  immorality.  According  to 
pur  author's  doftrine,  this  fpeech  was  neither 
abfurd  nor  profane :  but  I  am  furc  the  gene* 
rality  of  mankind  would  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  To  be  ignorant  of  what  we  ought 
to  know,  is  to  be  deficient  in  moral  virtue i 
to  profefs  to  know  what  we  are  ignorant  of| 
is  falsehood,  a  breach  of  moral  virtue :  whe? 
ther  thefe  vices  be  more  of  lefs  atrocioiK 
than  intemperance^  mud  be  determined  by 
the  circumftances  of  particular  cafes.  To  be 
ignorant  pf  what  y^e  could  not  knowt  of  what 
we  do  not  profefs  to  know,  and  of  what  it  il 
not  our  duty  to  know,  is  no  vice  at  4II :  and 
a  man  mufl  have  made  fome  progrefe  in  dct 
bauchery,  before  he  can  fay,  from  ierious 
convidion,  I  would  rather  be  chargeable 
with  intemperance,  than  with  ignorance  of 
this  kind.— Thefe,  and  many  of  our  authors 
miftakes,  muft  be  imputed  to  want  of  know- 
ledge of  human  nature :  which  I  fuppofe  is 
pwing  to  his  having  confined  his  obftrvation 
chiefly  to  the  outfide  of  what  is  called  fa- 
fhionable  life,  where  the  fentiments  public- 
ly avowed  are  often  different  from  wh:ti$ 
inwardly  felt,  and  extremely  different  from 
the  truth  and  (implicity  of  nature. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  author's  reafon* 
\ng  on  the  prefent  fubjedt^  is  not  philofophi- 
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cal,  but  what  I  call  metaphjifical^  i  being 
founded,  not  on  fa<ft,  but  on  theory,  and 
fupported  by  ambiguous  words  and  inaccu- 
rate experience. 

The  judgment  of  the  wifer  ancients  in 
matters  pf  morality,  is  doubtlefs  of  very  great 
weight,  but,  in  oppofition  to  our  own  ex- 
perience, can  never  preponderate;  becaufe 
this  is  our  ultimate  ftandard  of  truth.  Mr. 
Hume  endeavours  to  confirm  his  theory  of 
yirtue  by  authorities  from  the  ancients,  par^ 
ticularly  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics.  Though 
he  had  accomplifhefi  this,  we  might  have 
appealed  from  their  opinion,  as  well  as  from 
his,  to  our  own  feelings.  But  he  fails  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  his  proof. 

It  is  true,  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  made 
Prudence  the  firft  (not  the  mqft  important) 
of  the  cardinal  virttjes;  becaufe  they  con-' 
jcreived  it  neccflary  to  enable  a  man  to  aft  his 
part  aright  in  life,  and  becaufe  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  take  every  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  nature  :  but  they  never  faid, 
that  an  incurable  defect  of  underftandins:  is  a 
vice,  or  that  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  be 
learned  an4  ingenious,    as  to  be  honeft  and 

grateful. 

*  I  do  not  contend,  that  tips  nfe  of  the  word  meiaphyftcai 
k  ft rKaiy  proper:  I  mean  nothing  more,  than  to  give  the 
reader  a  notion  of  this  particular  mode  of  Kil(e  reafoning  ; 
and,  by  fctSsfyJng  him  that  it  if  mt  fhilofofhicai,  to  guard 
him  againft  its  influence. 
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grateful.     *^  All  the  praife  of  virtue  confifts 
•^  in  adtion/*  fays  Cicero  *,  in  name  of  the 
Stoics^  when  treating  of  this  virtue  of  pru- 
dence.    And,  when  explaining  the  compa* 
rative  merit  of  the  feveral  dalles  of  moral 
duty,    he  declares,    that    ^*  All    knowledgo 
^*  which  is  not  followed  by  a<ftion,  is  unpro- 
*'  fitable   and  imperfeft,    like    a  beginning 
without  an  end,  or  a  foundation    without 
a  fuperftru(5ture ;    and  that  the  acquifition 
^^  of  die  mofl  fublime   and  moft  important 
^*  fcience  ought  to  be,   and  will  by  every 
*^  good  man  be  relinquifhed,  when  it  inter-» 
**  feres  with  the  duties  we  owe  our  country, 
^*  our  parents,    and  fociety  -{•/'      Wifilom, 
indeed,  Jie  allows  to  be  the  fiiA  and  moft  ex- 
cellent of  the  virtues  :  but  it  is  well  known, 
that  the   Stoics  made  a  diftindion   between 
Prudence  and  Wifdom,     By  prudence  they 
meant  that  virtue  which  regulates  our  defires 
and  averiions,  and  fixes  them  on  proper  ob- 
jedls,     Wifdom  was  another  name  for  men- 
tal perfeftion  :  it  comprehended  all  the  vir- 
tues,   the  religious  as  well  as  the  focial  and 
prudential;     and   was   equally  incompatible 
with  vice  and  with  error  ||,     The  wile  man, 
the  ftandard  of  Stoical  excellence,  was,  by 
their  own  acknowledgment,    an  ideal  cha- 

rafter  i 

*  Deofliciis,  lib.  1.  cip.  6. 
f  Id.  lib.  I,  cap.  i^3)  ^\« 
{j  Id.  ib. 
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radler)  the  pureft  virtue  attainable  in  this 
life  being  neceflarily  tainted  with  imperfec- 
tion. Hence  fome  have  endeavoured  to  turn 
their  notions  of  wifdom  into  ridicule ;  but  I 
thinks  without  reafon.  For  is  there  any 
thing  abfurd  or  ridiculous  in  an  artiflworking 
after  a  model  of  fuch  perfedlion  as  he  can 
never  hope  to  equal  ?  In  the  judgment  of  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forms  his  imi- 
tations of  nature  after  a  model  of  ideal  perfec«i> 
^ion,  which  perhaps  hath  no  exiflence  but  in 
his  own  mind^«  And  are  not  Chriftians 
commanded  to  imitate  the  Deity  himfelf^ 
that  great  original  and  ftandard  of  perfeftion^ 
between  whom  and  the  mod:  excellent  of  his 
creatures  an  infinite  diftance  muft  remain  for 
ever  t  ? 

The  ancient  moralifts,"  fays  Mr.  Hume, 
made  no  material  diflindion  among  the 
^^  different  fpecies  of  mental  endowments 
*'  and  defeats  J."  To  every  perfon  who  has 
fead  them«  the  contrary  is  well  known.  I 
might  here  fill  many  a  page  with  quotations : 
but  a  few  will  fufficc/*  Man's  virtyeand  vice," 
fyys  Marcus  Aurelius,  *^  confifts  not  in  thofe 
<*  affeftions  in  wh^ch  we  are  paffive,  but  in 

''  aaion. 

♦  AriHtot.  Poetica.   Bacon,  Dc  augmentis  fcientiarum,  lib,  a. 
f  Matth.  V.  48. 
'  ^  Honic's  EBky9f  vol.  %,  p.  387^  388^ 
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^'  adtion.  To  a  (lone  thrown  upward  it  is  no 
^^  evil  to  fall,  nor  good  to  have  mounted  1." 
And  in  another  place,  '^  The  vain-gloriooi 
man  placeth  his  good  in  the  a^oD  of  an- 
other ;  the  fenfual,  in  his  own  paflive  feel* 
ings;  the  wife  man>  in  his  own  a£tion  Q."* 
The  contemplative  life/'  fays  Plutarch, 
*^  when  it  fails  to  produce  the  acSlive^  is  on* 
•'  profitable  */'  *'  To  acquire  knowledge/ 
fays  Lucian,  ^'  is  of  no  ufe»  if  we  do  not 
*^  alfo  frame  our  lives  according  to  fome- 
•^  thing  better  f/'  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Greek  tragedians  (I  know  not  by  what  ao« 
thority,  for  Homers  idea  is  very  different) 
reprefent  UlyiTes  as  a  charader  more  diftin^ 
guiihed  for  political  prudence  or  cunning, 
than  for  ftri<5t  moral  virtue;  and  often  place 
him  in  fuch  attitudes  as  make  him  appear 
odious  on  this  very  account  §•     And  Cicero, 

in 

9.  c.  17. 

II   O  jxif  ^»Ao^o{«;  a^^or|^»ff'  hi^ytiotf  t^Mi     aycAvf  JvoXa^a^Sm**  I 

Plutarch,  de  Educathae. 

|3»ov  fi)0/:*»fet  :rf'«;  To  ^tXriot,  Ltician,   CoMvi9» 

}  Sec  particularly  Sophocles.  Philodt.  vcrf.  loa  and  rert 
1 260.  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  Few  very  remarkable  lines. 
Mcoptolemus  bavingi  by  the  advice  of  Ulyflei^  fmdulcsdy 
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in  his  Treatife  of  Moral  Duties,  often  de-» 
<iares,  that  cunning,  when  it  violates  tlie 
rules  of  jufHce,  is  criminal  and  deteflable% 
Does  Virgil  coniign  cripples  and  idiots,  as 
well  as  tyrants,  to  Tartarus  ?  Does  he  fay,  that 
a  great  memory,  and  handfome  face,  as  well 
as  a  pure  heart,  were  the  paflports  to  Ely- 

fium  ? 

got  pofl«fEon  of  the  arrows  of  Philoaetes,  repeDtt  of  wbat  fi« 
liad  dooCf  and  b  goiog  to  reftore  them.  To  deter  him  froat 
his  putpofe^  Ulyifes  threatens  him  with  the  refenCmeoC  of  tfai 
vikoic  Greciaa  army. 

A'lo^pM  iftMfttnf  apoJ^M  9t*faa'0ftau 

— _  Nepf.  Wife  at  thou  art^  Ulyfles, 
Thoa  talk'ft  rooft  idly.     Viyf.  Wifdom  is  not  thine, 
Either  in  word  or  deed.     NtQf.  Know,  t$  btjufi 
Is  better  far  than  to  he  wife.     Uiyf.  But  ^here^ 
Wliere  i«  the  juftice,  thus  uhauthoritM, 
To  give  a  treafure  back  thou  oweft  to  me. 
And  to  my  counfels  ?  Neop,  I  have  done  a  wh)ng, 
And  I  will  try  to  make  atonement  for  it. 
Uiyf  Dofl  thou  not  fear  the  power  of  Greece  \  Necf.  t  tut 
Mor  Greece,  nor  thee,  when  I  am  doing  right. 

FraniBn. 

Throughout  the  whole  play,  the  fire  and  generofity  of  the 
young  hero  (fo  well  becoming  the  fon  of  Achilles)  it  finely  op* 
pofed  to  the  cantion  and  craft  of  the  politician,  axk&^TXEAQTA 
9f  the  moft  /Iriking  contrafti  that  can  welV  bt  ifMLigLivsdu 
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iium  ?  No.  Virgil  was  too  good  a  man  tt 
injure  the  caufe  of  virtue^  and  too  wife  to 
jQiock  common  fenfe,  by  fo  p^|x>fterous  i 
diftribution  of  reward  and  punifhment^  The 
impious,  the  unnatural,  the  fraudulent,  the 
avaricious ;  adulterers,  inceflut>us  perfons> 
traitors,  corrupt  judges,  venal  flatefmen,  ty- 
rants, and  the  minions  of  tyrants,  are  thdc 
whom  he  dooms  to  eternal  mifery  :  and  he 
peoples  Elyfium  with  the  fhade^s  of  the  puxc 
and  the  pious,  of  heroes  who  have  died  ia 
defence  of  their  country,  of  ingenious  men 
who  have  employed  their  talents  in  recom- 
mending piety  and  virtue,  and  of  all  whobf 
ads   of  beneficence  have  merited   the   loie 

and  gratitude  of  their  fellow-creatures  *. 

The 


•  Virgil.  JEneid.  vi,  547,  —  665.  —  A$  the  morai 
ments  of  nations  may  often  be  learned  from  their  fablei  arf 
traditions^  at  well  as  from  their  hiftory  and  philoibphy,  't 
will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  foreign  from  our  defigo,  to  ^ 
the  following  brief  abftrad  of  this  poet's  fublime  theory  ^ 
future  rewards  and  punifhments  ;  the  outlines  of  which  hell 
known  to  have  taken  from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platooili^ 
who  probably  were  indebted  for  them  tofome  ancient  tradidoo. 

The  (hades  below  are  divided  by  Virgil  into  thi-ce  diftrifit 
or  provinces.  On  this  fide  Styx,  the  fouls  of  thofe  vbi^ 
bodies  have  not  been  honoured  with  the  rites  of  iepulivf^ 
wander  about  in  a  melancholy  condition  for  a  bundled  jtuh 
before  they  are  permitted  to  paf^  the  river.  When  this  period 
expires,  or  when  their  bodies  are  buried^  they  are  ferried  wai 
and  appear  before  Minos  and  the  other  judges,  who  alW  then 
iuih  a  manfion  as  their  lives  on  earth  are  found  to  !iavc  l^ 

fencA 


I 
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The  Peripatetics  held  prudence  to  be  an 
a^ve  principle  diffused  through  the  whole 

of 


ftrved.  They^  wbo  have  been  of  little  or  no  ofe  to  mankind; 
or  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  very  atrocious  criinet ;  dr 
whofe  criroei,  though  atrociout,  were  the  effe^s  rather  of  an 
unhappy  deftiny,  than  of  wilful  depravation^  are  difpofed  of 
in  different  parts  of  the  regions  ofmourningf  (liigente8campi)| 
where  they  undergo  a  variety  of  purifying  pains.  From  thence, 
when  thoroughly  refined  from  all  the  remains  of  vice^  they  paft 
into  Eiyfium,  where  they  live  a  thouland  years  in  a  ftate  of 
happinefi  ;  and  then,  after  tailing  a  draught  of  the  waters  of 
•blivion^  are  lent  back  to  earth  to  animate  new  bodies.— Thofe 
who  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  as  impiety,  want  of 
natural  affe^ion,  adultery,  inceft,  breach  of  truft,  (ubverting 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  &c.  are  delivered  by  the  judge 
Rhadamanthus  to  Tifiphone  and  the  other  furies,  who  fhut 
them  op  in  an  immenfe  dungeon  of  darknefi  and  fire,  called 
Tartarus,  where  their  torments  are  unfpeakable  and  eternal.— 
The  ibuls  of  good  men  are  re- united,  either  with  the  Deity 
himielf,  or  with  that  unlverlal  ipirit  which  he  created  in  the 
beginniog,  and  which  aniipates  the  world  ;  and  their  (hades^ 
gbofls,  or  ido/a,  enjoy  for  ever  the  repofe  and  pleafures  of  £ly- 
Cum.  Thefe  (hades  might  be  feen,  tliough  not  touched  ;  they 
refemliled  the  bodies  with  which  they  had  formerly  been  inveft- 
cd ;  and  retained  a  ctmlcioufnef^  of  their  identity,  and  a  re** 
membrance  of  their  pad  life,  with  almoft  the  fame  affedlionf 
and  charaAer  that  had  diftinguidied  them  on  earth. 

On  this  fyftem,  Virgil  has  founded  a  feries  of  the  fubliroeft 
defcriptions  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  poetry.  Milton  alone 
has  equalled  them  in  the  firft  and  fecond  books  of  Paradiie  Loft. 
Homer's  Nccygmantela,  in  the  eleventh  of  the  Odyfley,  hat 
the  merit  of  being  original :  but  Virgil's  imitation  is  confefled- 
ly  far  fuperior.  The  dream  of  Henry,  in  the  (eventh  canto 
of  the  Henriade,  notwithftanding  the  advantages  Aat  the 
author  might  have  drawn  f^om  the  Chriflian  theology,  is  but 
a  trifle,  compared  with  tlie  magnificent  and  (lapendons  Icenerj 
exhibited  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  ^Ineid. 
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of  moral  virtue  *.  **  None  but  a  good 
^  man/'  fays  Ariftotle,  "  can  be  prudent ;" 
•—and,  a  little  after,  **  It  is  not  poflible  for 
**  a  man  to  be  properly  good  without  pru- 
*^  dence,  nor  prudent  without  moral  vir* 
*'  tuef.''  Will  it  yet  be  faid,  that  the  anci- 
ent moralifl^  made  no  material  diftindion 
between  moral  and  intellefhial  virtues '  !• 
it  not  evident,  that  though  they  conGdercd 
both  as  neccflary  to  the  formation  of  a  per- 
fect charader,  and  fometimes  difcourfed  of 

both 

This  theory  cf  future  rewards  and  puni/hments,  bovcTcr 
impcrfedt^  is  confunant  enough  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  (ccd, 
and  their  natural  uotions  of  rirtue  and  vice,  to  render  the 
poet's  narrative  alarming  and  interefting  in  a  very  high  degree^ 
But  were  an  author  to  adopt  Mr.  HuMl*s  theory  of  virtue  and 
the  foul,  and  f  ndeavoUr  to  ict  it  off  in  a  poefkai  delcrtpcioiH 
all  the  powers  of  human  genius  could  not  (ave  it  from  biiq 
ridiculous.  A  oictaphyfician  may  **  blunder'*  for  a  long  tiicc^ 
<<  round  about  a  meaning/'  without  giving  any  violent  fliock 
to  an  inattentive  reader  :  but  a  poet,  who  clothes  his  thougba 
with  imagery,  and  ilkiftiates  them  by  examples,  mutl  comeitf 
the  point  at  once  ;  and,  if  he  means  to  pleale  and  not  difgnft 
his  readers,  to  move  their  admiration  and  not  their  con  tempi, 
muft  be  careful  not  to  contradid  their  natural  notions,  cipe- 
cially  in  matters  of  fuch  deep  and  untverfal  concern  a^moraUlj 
and  religion. 

Ethic,  ad  Nlc%m.  tj.  j. 

Sec  the  elegant  paraphrafe  of  AndroniGW  the  Rhodiai^ 
Aiefe  paflagiciw 
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botk  in  the  fame  treatife  or  fyftem^  yet  they 
deemed  the  latter  valuable  oiily  as  means  td 
qualify  us  for  the  former',  and  infignificant^ 
or  even  odious,  v\rhen  they  failed  to  anfwcr 
this  end  ? 

*'  We  may,  "  fays  Mr.  tttiKiEi  "  hy  per^ 
•'  ufirig  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  Arifto- 
^'  tie's  Ethics,  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks 
**  courage,  tcmjpefance,  magnificence,  mag- 
**  nanimity,  modefty,  prudence,  dnd  a  manfy 
'*  freedom,  anioilg  the  Virtues,  as  well  as  juf- 
**  tice  and  frienddiip  */*  Trtie-  but  if  our 
learned  liietaphyfician  hid  extended  his  re- 
fearches  a  little  beyond  the  titks  of  thofe 
chapters,  he  would  have  fouild,  that,  in  Ari- 
ftotle's  judgment,  **  Moral  virtue  is  a  volun-» 
**  tary  difpofitiori  or  habit  j  and  that  moral 
•*  approbation  and  difapprbbatiod  are  excit- 
**  ed  by  thbfe  aftions  and  afFeftions  only 
^*  which  are  iti  our  own  power,  that  is,  of 
**  which  the  firft  motion  arifes  in  ourfelves^ 
**  and  prck:ceds  from  no  extrinfic  caufe  ^f*/' 

D  d  This 

•  Hume's  Eflays^  vol.  i.  p.  3 88. -i— The  term  hiMnfy  freedom 
docs  not  exprcfs  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  iXit/SiftoiiK-  Mr. 
Ht7  M  E  was  perhaps  mifled  by  the  etymology :  bat  he  onght  td 
have  known,  that  by  thfi  word  the  phtlofopher  denotes  thai 
virtue  which  confifis  in  the  moderate  ufe  •f  vteaith,  ■  .  ^fU) 
y^i^rat,  fMciTtic,  See  £thic.  ad  NIcom.  lib.  4.  cap.  r,  a. 

t  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  iii.  i.  — ii.  6.  Mag.  Mor.  i.  t^. 
Andronkui  Rhodiut*  p.  dg,  99.  188.  edit.  Cantab^  1679.' 
fetepbannsi  in  vece  v^mh^toh  ^ 
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This  is  true  philofophy :  it  is  accurate^  per* 
fpicuoust  and  juft»  and  very  properly  deter* 
mines  the  degree  of  merit  of  our  intelledual 
^nd  conftitutional  virtues.  A  man  maka 
proficiency  in  knowledge : — ^if  in  thi&  he  has 
a£ted  from  a  defire  to  improve  his  nature,  aod 
qualify  himfelf  for  mo):al  virtue,  that  defiie« 
and  the  aflton  confequent  upon  it,  are  vir* 
tuous,  laudable,  and  of  goo^  defert«  Is  t 
man  pofifefTed  of  great  genius  ?  -^  this  invefts 
him  v^ith  dignity  and  diftindliont  and  quali- 
fies him  for  noble  undertakings :  but  this  of 
itfelf  is  no  morai  virtue;  becaufe  it  is  noti 
difpofition  refulting  from  a  fpontaneous  ef- 
fort. Is  his  conflitucion  naturally  dilpoied 
to  virtue  ?  —  he  ftill  has  it  in  his  povrer  to 
be  vitious,  and  therefore  his  virtue  is  truly 
]!neritorious  5  though  not  fo  highly  as  that  of 
another  man  who,  in  fpite  of  outrageous  ap- 
petites>  and  tempting  circumftanccs,  hath 
attained  an  equal  degree  of  moral  improve- 
ment. A  man  conftitutionally  brave,  gene- 
rous, or  grateful^  commands  our  admiration 
more  than  another,  who  ftruggles  to  over- 
come the  natural  bafenefs  of  his  temper. 
The  former  is  a  fublimer  objedt,  and  may  be 
of  greater  fervice  to  fociety ;  and  as  his  virtue 
«6  fecured  by  conftitution  as  well  as  by  indi- 
cation, we  repofe  in  it  without  fear  of  being 
difappoinud.    "^tv^xV^^^xV^ViXter^  if  his 
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nertt  .weoe  equally . toii{]Mcuou$»  woUld  be 
found,  cqudijr worthy  of  oiir  moraLapproba-^ 
iion .  diatdtair  if  his  virtue  be.fo  .irrefc^ute,  as 
lo  leave :  him  > wavering  between  good  and 
evil,  he  is  not  intitled  to  praife :  fudi  irrefo^ 
lotion  isi  criminal  because  he  may  and  ought 
to  correA  it  j  •  we  caii  not^  arid  we  ought 
hot  to  trafti  hio),  till  we  fee  a  ftrong  prepof-- 
fcffion-  eftabliflied  in^  favour  of  virtue4-^How-^ 
ever,  let  us  love  virtue  wherc-ever  we  find  it: 
whetbei-  the  imtnediate  ^ift  of  Heaven^  or 
the  efiedt  of  hvnnao  tnduftry  co-operating 
mith  divine  tflfluence^  it  always  deferves  our 
Jtfteem  and  veheratioiii 

The  reader  ms^  now  foral  aii  e(i:imate  df 
that  a«hot*8  attention,  y^afays^  that^^  thd 
^^  ancieiitisioralifts  inad^  no  material  diftinc- 
^^  tion 'dtnong  thd  ^difieitnt  fpecies  of  men- 
^^  tal  ^ridowments  atad  defe6fcs/'  If  any  ond 
is  difpofed  to  thinks  that  I  have  made  out 
my  pointy  father  by  inference  thari  by  dire£i 
proofi  I  fobmit  to  his  confidetation  the  fbl« 
lowing  paflageSi  Which  are  too  plain  to  n(^d 
•a  commentary. 

Piaving  propofed  a  gerieral  diftribution  of 
our  mental  poWerSi  (which  feems  to  amount 
to  this,  that  ibme  of  them  fit  us  for  know- 
ledge, arid  others  for  adlion),  Ariflotle  pro^^ 
ceeds  in  this  mannef  •  ^'  According  to  this 
**•  diftrtbution^  *  virtue    ift  lAfe    ^VxJiL't^  ve^^ 
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•*  to  intcllcdlual  and  moral.  Of  the  former 
**  kind  are  wifdom^  intelligence,  and  pnx-. 
''  dence>  of  the  latter,  temperance,  and 
**  frugal  liberality i  When  we  fpeak  of  mo-» 
*^  rals,  we  do  not  fay,  that  a  man  is  wife  or 
'*  intelligent,  but  that  he  is  gentle  or  tempe-^ 
**  rate.  Yet  we  praife  a  wife  man  in  rc- 
"  fpeft  of  his  difpofitions  [or  habits] ;  for 
^'  laudable  difpofitions  are  what  we  call  vir- 
*•  tues*/' 

'^  The  virtues  of  the  foul/'  fajs  CSceto, 
^^  and  of  its  principal  part  the  underftand- 
^*  ing,  are  various,  but  may  be  reduced  to 
^^  two  kinds.  The  firfl:  are  thofe  which 
*'  nature  has  implanted,  and  which  are 
**  called  ;;<?/  voluntary.  The  fccond  kind  are 
*•  more  properly  called  virtues,  becaufe  they 
**  depend  on  the  will;  and  thefe,  as  objcSs 
"  of  approbation,  are  tranfcendently  fupc- 
"'  rior.  Of  the  former  kind  arc  docility, 
"  memory,  and  all  the  virtues  diftinguiih- 
•*  ed  by  the  general  name  of  genius,  or  a- 
**  pacity  :  perfons  pofleffed  of  them  are  cal- 

"Icd 

*  Awfijff**  ^  fuu  n  a^im  Kara.  ri>  ha^^at,  T«vn;».   ^Jy^fui  ycf 
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of  r^S-^ft;  the  bapp-ef-^^:  Son 
^^^/^S^ideUs  that  <l-^^;^/^r-  aucd  to 
^;:i  I  ^-.  ^y  ^"'^'^.1   denotes  power 

^--  tue  to't^'^^^  r^^^^  .^:.rui: 

^'t'nltcT^^  --^'^^^U  Tmori  nature 
-         *"  ^"^^ttetteftual  as  ^f^\  found  of 
And  no^oubt  inftances  may  ^^. 

.       -  oriucep*  eft,  I'*' 
^c\a.  w^-n'  **'*'*  ^    fl  doo  prima  gen«- 

r^ns  nominat"^'  ^  •  „,nerantuT  fuap««  "*  ^„,  in  volon- 
^^  "    ™  earum  <l««  «8«'«;      ,„„m  earum,  J« 

^'''"'  Jt«.  maB'»  P^P"*Ue  ?»«»*"*■'*•  «  r  .»o  ingena 
^^    vtS   n'«'»°"* '  **     nu\  habeot  tagemofi  »°*  quas 

-r"-"""  ^"i"?"^"' d'^-^"  ^^^ 
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ambiguity  and  want  of  precifion,  even  in  the 
beft  moral idsy  from  9n  improper  v^e  of  this 
word.  Yet  I  believe  diis  attempt  of  Mr, 
Hume's  is  the  jBrft  that  has  been  made  to 
prove,  that  among  thefe  very  different  forts 
of  virtue  there  is  little  or  no  di0erence. 
Our  author  feems  indeed  tp  have  a  fingultf 
averfion  to  that  kind  of  cariofity^  which, 
not  fatisfied  with  knowing  the  names,  ii 
induflrious  to  dtfcover  the  nature^  of  things, 
When  he  finds  two  or  three  difierent  things 
called  by  the  fame  pame,  he  wt|l  rather 
write  fifty  pages  of  metaphyfic  to  prove  that 
they  are  the  fame,  than  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  examine  them  ifo  as  to  fee  what 
they  really  are*.  Is  it  nof  ftrange,  that  a 
man  of  faience  (hould  ever  have  taken  i( 
in  his  head,  that  the  charaftwiflic  of  a 
genus  is  a  fufficient  defcription  pf  a  fpccies  ? 
He  might  as  well  have  fuppofed,  that,  be- 
caufe  perception  and  felf- motion  belong  to 
animal  life  in  general,  it  is  therefore  a  fuffi- 
cient definition  of  man,  to  call  him  a  fclf» 
moving  and  percipient  creature :  from  which 
profound  principle  it  clearly  follows,  that 
Rian  is  a  beaft,  and  that  a  beaft  is  a  man. 

By 

•  See  another  remarkable  inftancc,  Part  z.  ch^p.    z.  feCt. 
|.  oFtLh  £flay. 
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By    fuch  reafoning   as    Mr.    Hume  has 
ufed  on  the  prefent  occaCpn,  it  would  bo 
cafy  to  prove  any  doftrine.     The  method  is 
this:— and   I  hope  thofe  \vho  may  hereafter 
chufe  to  aftonifh  the  world  with  a  fyftem  of 
metaphyfical  paradoxes,  will  do  me  the  ho- 
nour and  the  juflice  to  acknowledge,  that  I 
was  the  firil  who  unfolded  the  whole  art  an4 
myftery  of  that  branch  of  manufaAure  with-^ 
in  thecompafs  of  one  (hort  recipe  : — Take 
a  word  (an  abflradt  term  is  the  moR  conve- 
nient) which  admits  of  more  than  one  fig^ 
nification ;  and^  by  the  help  of  a  predicate 
and  copula,  form  a  propolitiony    fuitable  to 
your  fyftem,  or  to  your   humour^  or  to  any 
other  thing  your  pleafe,  except  truth.  When 
laying  down   your  premifcs,  you  are  to  ufe 
the  name  of  the  quality   or  fubjedh  in  one 
fcnfe ;  and,  when  inferring  your  conclufioi^ 
in  another.  You  are  then  to  urge  a  few  equi-^ 
vocal  fadlj;,  very  Aightly  examined,  (the  more 
(lightly  the  better),  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
faid    conclufion;   and  Co  (hut  up  all   with 
citing   fome  ancient   aulhorities,  either  real 
or  fiditious,  as  may  beft  fuit  your  purpofc^ 
A  few  occafional  ftriftijres  -on  reh'gion  as  an 
unphilofophical   thing,  and  a  fneer   at    the 
IVbole   Duty  of  Man  *,  or  any  other  good 

book, 

•  Sec  Hume's  Eflayi,  vol.  a.  p.  3?S.  c4it.  1767. 
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book,  will  give  your  diflertation  what  many 
are  plcafed  to  call  a  liberal  turn ;  and  wil} 
go  near  to  convince  the  world,  that  you  arc 
a?  candid  philofopher,  a  manly  free-thinker, 
^nd  a  very  fin?  writer. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  our  author  calls 
this  a  verbal  difpute,  and  fometimes  conde* 
fcends  to  foften  matters  by  an  almoft,  or  fomc 
jTuch  evafive  word.  His  doftrine  obvioufly 
tends  to  confound  all  our  ideas  of  virtue  and 
duty,  and  to  make  us  confider  ourlclves  as 
mere  machines,  adted  upon  by  external  and 
irrefiflible  impulfe,  and  not  more  account- 
able for  moral  blemifhes,  than  for  igno- 
rance, want  of  underft:inding,  poverty,  de- 
formity, and  difeafe.  If  the  reader  think  as 
ferioully  of  the  controverfy  as  I  do,  he  will 
pardon  the  length  of  this  digreffion. 

I  hope  it  now  appears,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  metaphyfic,  which,  whatever  rcipeiflable 
names  it  may  have  affumed,  deferves  con- 
tempt or  cenfure  from  every  lover  of  truth. 
If  it  be  detrimental  to  fcicnce,  it  is  equally 
fo  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Whenever  one  en- 
ters on  bufinefs,  the  metaphyfical  fpirit  muft 
be  laid  afide,  otherwife  it  will  render  him 
ridiculous,  perhaps  deteftable.  Sure  it  will 
pot  be  faidj  that  any  portion  of  this  fpirit 
h  neceilary  to  form  a  man  for  ftations  of 
high  importance.     For  thefe,  a  turn  to  me^ 

taphylic 
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taphyfic  would  be  as  efFeftual  a  difqualifica- 
tion  as  want  of  underftanding.     The   meta- 
phyfician  is  cold,  wavering,  diftruflful,   and 
perpetually  ruminates  on  words,  diftinftions, 
arguments,  and  fyftems.     He  attends  to  the 
events  of  life  with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  fy- 
ftem  that  happens  for  the  tinie  to  predomi- 
nate in  his  imagination,  and  to  which  he  i§ 
anxious  to  reconcile  every  appearance.     His 
pbfervatioa  is  therefore  partial  and  inaccu- 
rate, becaufe  he  contemplates  nature  through 
the   medium  of  his  favourite  theory,  which 
is  always  falfe  5    fo   that  'experience,  which 
enlarges,    afcer tains,     and   methodifes,     the 
knowledge    of    other   men,    ferves  only   to 
heighten    the    natural  darknefs    and  confu- 
fion  of  his.      His  literary  fhidies   are  con- 
dyifted  with    the  fame  fpirit,    and  produce 
the  fame  efFefts. — -Whereas,  to  the  admini- 
ftration  of  great  affairs,   truth  and  fteadinefs 
of  principle,    conftancy   of  mind,    intuitive 
fagacity,  extreme  quicknefs  in  apprehending 
the  prefent  and  anticipating  the  future,    are 
indifpenfably  neceflary.     Whatever  tends  to 
weaken  and  unfettle  the  mind,  to  cramp  the 
imagination,  to  fix  the  attention  on  minute 
and  trifling  objects,  and  withdraw    it  from 
thofe  enlarged  profpeds  of  nature  and  man- 
kind,   in  which  true  genius  loves  to  expa- 
tiate;   whatever    has    this    tendency,     and 
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furely  metaph3rfic  has  it^  is  the  bane  of  ge« 
nius^  and  of  every  thing  that.  19  great  in  hu« 
man  nature. 

In  the  lower  walks  of  life»  our  theorift  will 
be  oftener  the  obje<5t  of  ridicule  than  of  de- 
teftatioQ.  Yet  even  here,  the  man  is  to  be 
pitied,  who,  in  matters  of  moment,  happens 
to  be  coAneifted  with  a  Aanch  metaphyfician. 
Doubts,  diiputes,  and  conjeftures,  will  be 
the  plague  of  his  life.  If  his  affociatc  form 
a  fyflfem  of  adion  or  inadlion,  of  doubt  or 
confidence,  he  will  ftick  by  it,  however  ab- 
furd,  as  long  as  he  has  one  verbal  argument 
unanfwered  to  urge  in  defence  of  it.  In  ac- 
counting for  the  conduct  of  others,  he  will 
reject:  obvious  caufes,  and  fet  himfelf  to  ex- 
plore fuch  as  are  more  remote  and  refined. 
Making  no  proper  allowance  for  the  endlcfs 
variety  of  human  character,  he  will  fuppo£b 
all  men  influenced,  like  himfelf,  by  fyftcm 
and  verbal  argument :  certain  caufes,  in  his 
judgment,  mufl:  of  neccliity  produce  certain 
efFeds ;  for  he  has  twenty  reafons  ready  to 
offer,  by  which  it  is  demonftrable,  that  they 
cannot  fail  :  and  it  is  well,  if  experience  at 
laft  convince  him,  tliat  there  was  a  fmall  ver- 
bal ambiguity  in  his  principles,  and  that  his 
views  of  mankind  were  not  quite  fo  extenfivc 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  In  a  word,  un- 
Icfs  he  be  very  good-natured,  and  of  a  paf- 

iive 
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five  difpofitibn,  his  refinements  will  do  more 
harm  than  even  the  ftiff  ftupidity  of  an  idiot. 
If  inclined  to  fraud,  or  any  fort  of  vice,  he 
will  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  an  <:vafion ;  which, 
if  it  fhould  not  fatisfy  his  allb^iate,  will  per- 
plex ai»d  plague  him  moft.  effectually.  I 
jieed  not  enlarge ;  the  reader  may  conceive 
the  reft.  To  aid  his  fancy,  he  will  find  fome 
traits  of  this  charadter,  in  one  of  its  moil 
imiufing  and  leaft  difagrceable  fonns,  define- 
gted  with  a  mafterly  pencil  in  the  perfbn  of 
Walter  Shandy,  Efquire. 

It  is  aftoni(hing  to  confider,    how  little 
piankind  value  the  good  within  their  reach, 
imd  how  ardently  they  purfue  what  nature 
has    placed   beyOnd   it;    how   blindly    they 
pver-rate  what   they  have  no  experience  of, 
fuid  how  fondly  they  admire  what  they  do 
not  underftand.     This  verbal  metaphjrfic  has 
been  dignified  with  the  name  oi  fcience^  and 
verbal  metaphyficians  have  been  reputed  phi- 
Jolbphers,  and  nnien  of  genius.     Doubtlefs  a 
man  of  genius  may,    by  the  fashion  of  the 
times,    be   feduced   into  thcfe  ftudies :    but 
that    particular  caft  of    mind  which   fits  a 
man  for  them,  and  recommends  them  to  his 
choice,    is   not  genius,    but  a    minute  and 
feeble  underftanding ;   capable  indeed  of  be- 
ing made,    by  long  pradicc,    expert  in  the: 
management  of   words;     but  which  never 
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did,  and  never  will,  qualify  any  man  for 
the  difcovery  or  illuftration  of  fentiment 
For  what  is  genius  ?  What,  but  fotind  judg- 
ment, fenfibility  of  heart,  and  a  talent  for 
accurate  and  exteniive  obfervation  ?  And 
will  found  judgment  prepare  a  man  for  be- 
ing impofed  on  by  words  ?  will  fenfibility 
of  heart  render  him  infenfible  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  inattentive  to  thofc  of  other 
men  ?  will  a  talent  for  accurate  and  exteniive 
obfervation,  make  him  ignorant  of  the  real 
phenomena  of  nature,  and>  confequently,  in- 
capable of  detecting  what  is  falfe  or  equivo- 
cal in  the  reprefentation  of  fads  ?  And  yet, 
when  fadts  are  fairly  and  fully  reprefentcd; 
when  human  fentiments  are  ftrongly  felt,  and 
perfpicuoufly  defcribed ;  and  when  the  mean- 
ing of  words  is  afcertained,  and  the  fame  word 

\  has  always  the  fame  idea  annexed  to  it, 

there  is  an  end  of  metaphyfic. 

A  body  is  neither  vigorous  nor  beautiful, 
in  which  the  fizc  of  fome  members  is  above, 
and  that  of  others  below,  their  due  propor- 
tion :  every  part  muft  have  its  proper  fize  and 
ftrength,  otherwife  the  refult  of  the  whole 
will  be  deformity  and  weaknefs.  Neither  is 
real  genius  confiftent  with  a  difproportionatc 
ilrength  of  the  reafoning  powers  above  thofc 
of  talle  and  imagination.  Thofe  minds  in 
whom  ill  t:ie  f;xulti;:s  are  united  in  their  due 

pro- 
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proportion^  'are  far  fuperior  to  the  puerilities 
of  metaphyfical  fcepticifm.  They  truft  ta 
their  own  feelings,  which  are  ftrong  and  de- 
cifive,  and  leave  no  room  for  heiitation,  or 
doubts  about  their  authenticity.  They  fee 
through  moral  fubjedts  at  one  glance ;  and 
what  they  fay,  carries  both  the  heart  and  the 
underftanding  along  with  it*  When  one  has 
long  drudged  in  the  dull  and  unprofitable 
pages  of  metaphyfic,  how  pleafing  the  tran- 
fition  to  a  moral  writer  of  true  genius !  Would 
you  know  what  that  genius  is,  and  where  it 
may  be  found  ?  Go  to  Shakefpeare,  to  Bacon, 
to  Johnfon,  to  Montefquieu,  to  RoufTeau* ; 

and 

*  As  feveral  perlbnt,  highly  refpe^ble  both  Air  their  talenti 
iUid  priociplei,  have  defired  to  know  my  reaibna  for  joining 
Roufleau'f  name  to  thofe  of  Bacon,  Shakefpeare^  Johnfon^  and 
Montefquieu,  I  beg  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing my  lentiments  in  r^ard  to  that  celebrated  author. 

It  is  becaufe  I  conCder  Roufleatt  as  a  fn^ral  writer  of  true 
genius,  that  I  mention  his  name  in  this  place.  Senfibility  of 
heart ;  a  talent  for  extenfive  and  accurate  obfervation ;  live- 
llnefi  and  ardor  of  fai^cy ;  and  a  ftyle,  copious,  nervous,  and' 
elegant,  beyond  that  of  anyother  French  writer, — are  his  dif- 
tioguifhing  chara^erifticks.  In  argument  he  is  not  always 
equally  (iiccefsrul,  for  he  often  miflakes  declamation  for  proof^ 
and  hypothefis  for  h&i  but  his  eloquence,  when  addrefled  to 
the  heart,  over-powers  with  force  irrefiftable.  A  greater  num. 
ber  of  fmporttot  fads  relating  to  the  human  mind  are  record- 
ed  in  his  works  than  in  all  the  books  of  all  the  fceptical  pU  - 
lolbphers  ancient  and  modem.  And  he  appears  in  general  <to 
W  a  friend  t6  rh-tne,  to  mankind,  to  natural  religion,  and 
fboMttmes  to  Chrifti^ity. 
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and  when  you  have  ftudied  them#  Irtarn^  if 
you  can»  to  Humb,  atid  Houses,  and  Male«- 

-BltANCHE, 
Yet  none  cvtn  of  Iiis  bed  works  are^wce  from  abfavdkv. 

m 

His  realbnjDgs,  on  the  eScAt  of  ihe  icicncet,  and  on.  the  origo 
and  progieis  of  human  fociety,  are  diffiife,  iaatcormte,  atil 
oftefrweak  ;  much  perverted  by  theoncft  of  bis  owo,  -at -wen 
at  by  too  implicit  an  admittance  of  ihe  vague  alftrtioM  of  te- 
veHers,  and  ofHhe  fyflcint  and  do^nea  of  (bme  favoorik 
French  philofophers :  and  he  (eemi,  in  thefe^  and  frequently 
too  iii  his  other  writings  to  eonGder  animal  plciUtire  and  M 
*dily  accomplifliments  ai  the  happtnefi  and  perfoAkm  of  OMHk 
His  plan  of  education,  though  admirable  in  many  parta»  is  la 
(6me  injudicious  and  dangerous,  and  imfnraAicable  as  a  wholes 
:The  chlradter  of  Julians  Lover  is  drawn  with  a  nrafterlj  haad 
indeed,  and  well  condu^^ed  throughout  t  but  the  lady.  1ms  twtf 
charaA^y  and  tlinfc  ini  ompatible ;— -.the  wife  of  Wolnur 
18  quite  a  difTerent  perfon  from  the  miftreis  of  St.  Preas. 
Wolmar  himfclf  is  an  impo(Tible  charadler;  deftituto  of  prin- 
dple^  yet  of  rigid  virtue;  deditute  of  feelihg,  yet  cafMble  of 
tendenicfs  and  att.ichment ;  delicate  in  his  notions  of  honour, 
yet  not  aditmed  to  marry  a  woman  whdm  he  knew  to  be  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  devoted  to  another. 

Some  of  this  author *s  remarlcs  on  the  fpirit  of  Chriftiaaity, 
and  on  the  character  of  its  Divine  Founder,  arc  not  only  ex- 
cellent, but  tranfccndently  (b,  and  I  believe  no  Chriftian  ever 
read  them  without  feeling  his  heart  wanned,  and  his  faith 
confirmed.  Hut  what  be  fays^-^of  the  ahfordities  tkrhich  he  &i* 
cies  to  he  contained  in  the  facred  hiAory, — of  tlie  impropilety 
of  the  evidence  of  mirncles,— ^of  the  analogy  between  thole  eif 
Jcfus  Chrid  and  the  tricks  of  jugglers,-i-of  the  infignificancy 
aud  impertinence  of  prayer, — df  the  fufficiency  of  human  rea* 
fon  for  dKcovcring  a  complete  and  comfortable  fcheme  of  na« 
^urat  religion, — of  the  difcouraging  nature  of  the  terms  of  CI* 
V  ition  offered  in  the  dofpel, — of  the  mcafure  of  evidence  that 
dL  <;ht  to  accompany  divine  revelation  (which,  aS  he  ftatet  it, 
\vi  uld  be  incompatible  with  man*s  free  ageney  and  moraf  pro- 

:qo\ what  V«  ta^«  o(  >2k\a^C|  %sAx)!l^>i^x^  ^^^nc  ^SmaW^ 
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BRAKCHlE,  and  Leibnitz,  and  Spikosa^ 
If,  while  you  learned  wifdom  from  the  for«^ 


mer, 
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cal  points  of  great  importttice>  bettaji  a  degree  oF  ignorance 
ami  prejudice,  of  whkh|  at  a  philofopher,  as  a  kbolar,  aad  as 
a  man,  he  (houtd  have  been  atterly  ^ihamed.  He  appears  eo 
1>e  diflreiled  with  his  doubts  2  and  yet,  without  having  ever 
examined  whedier  they  be  well  or  iJUfounded«  Icruples  not 
to  exert  all  his  eloquence  00  purpofe  to  iniiife  them  into  others : 
a  condoA,  whidi  I  mail  ever  condemn  at  illiberal,  m^uft,  and 
'troel.  Had  Roafleaa  ftudied  the  icripture,  and  the  writings  of 
rational  divines,  with  as  much  care,  as  be  feems  to  have  em- 
l^oyed  in  readiOg  the  i>ooks,  and  Iffiening  to  ^  converlatio^ 
of  French  infidels,  and  In  attending  to  the  unchrliKan  pradices 
'and  dodrines  warranted  by  ibnDe  ecclefiaflical  eftabUAments  ; 
1  nay  venture  to  aflure  him,  that  his  mind  would  have  been 
nndi  more  at  eale,  his  worics  much  more  vduable^  and  his 
memory  much  dearer  to  all  good  men. 

Roufleau  is,  in  my  oj^nion,  a  great  philolbphical  genius,  bdt 
wild,  irregular,  and  often  felf-contradiAcry  1  difpoled^  from 
•the  fafluon  of  the  times,  and  from  his  delire  of  being  reputed 
a  bold  fpealcer  and  freethinker,  to  adopt  the  dodrines  of  in- 
fidelity ;  but  of  a  heart  too  tender,  and  an  imagination  too 
Kvely,  to  permit  him  to  become  a  thorough -paced  infidel. 
Had  he  lived  in  an  age  le(s  addided  to  hypotheiSs^  he  might 
have  diftingutflied  himfelf  as  a  moral  phllolbpher  of  the  firft 
rank.  What  pity,  that  a  proper  ienfe  of  his  fupcriority  to 
his  cotemporaries  upon  the  continent  could  not  preferve  hiQi 
-Irom  tlie  contagion  of  their  example  !  For,  though  now  it  is 
the  hOuon  for  every  French  declaimer  to  talk  of  Bacon  and 
Newton^  I  queftion,  whether  in  any  agefince  the  days  of  So. 
crates  the  bcnlding  of  fanciful  theories  waa  fo  epidemical  as  10 
the  prelent.  If  the  men  of  learning  formerly  employed  their 
ingenuity  in  defending  the  theories  of  tlut  philufopher  by  who/e 
nime  they  were  ambitious  to  be  difUnguifiied  ;  they  are  now 
no  lefi  induftrious  io  devifing  and  vindicating;  eiLch  mau  a 
thtory  of  his  own. 
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mer,  your  heart  exulted  within  you»  and  re- 
joiced to  contemplate  the  fublime  and  fuc* 
cefsful  efforts   of  human  intelleft ;    perhapi 
it  may  now  be  of  ufe,  as  a  leflbn'of  humili- 
ty, to  have  recourfe  to  the  latter,  and,  for  a 
while,  to  behold  the  pidlure  of  a  foul  wan- 
dering from  thought  to   thought^     without 
knowing  where  to  fix  ;  and  from  a  total  want 
of  feeling,  or  a  total  ignorance  of  what  it 
feels,  miflaking  names  for  things^  verbal  di- 
ftin<!ilions  and  analogies    for   real    difference 
and  fimilitude,  and  the  obfcure  infinuations 
of  a  bewilcfered  underilanding,  puzzled  with 
words,  and  perverted  with  theory,    for  the 
fentiiricnts  of  nature,  and  the  diftates  of  rca- 
fon.      A  metaphyfician,    exploring    the  re- 
ceiTes  of  the  human  heart,  has  juft  fuch  a 
chance  for  finding  the  truth,  as  a  man  with 

niicrofcopic 

To  conclude  :  tlif  writings  of  this  author,  vWth  aU  thdr 
impcrfeflic^ns,  may  br  read  by  the  philofopher  with  ad/antigey 
as  they  often  dire(fl  to  the  right  obfervation  and  iBterprscattoo 
of  nature  ;  and  by  the  Chridian  without  dctiiment,  as  the  ca- 
vils tliey  contain  aguinft  religion  are  too  flight  and  too  para- 
doxical to  weaken  the  faith  of  any  one  who  is  tolerably  hh 
ftru<51fd  in  the  principles  and  evidence  of  Chriflianity.  To 
the  man  of  taflc  they  can  never  fail  to  recommend  tbanfelvct, 
by  t^ie  irrefiftible  charms  of  the  compofition. 

The  improprieties  in  Roufleau's  late  conduA  appear  to  me 
to  have  arifen  rather  from  bodily  infirmity  than  from  moral 
deprivation,  and  confirquently  to  render  him  an  oVjcdoffor^ 
bciirancc  aB'.\  pt^  taLlYvct  \.\i^xv  ^f  ^j^rCccutioH  or  ridicule. 
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xnicrofcopic  eyes  would  have  for  finding  the 
road.  The  latter  might  amufe  himfelf  with 
contemplating  the  various  mineral  ftrata  tha^ 
are  diffufed  along  the  expanfion  of  a  needle'$ 
point;  but  of  the  face  of  nature  he  could 
make  nothing:  he  would  flart  back  with 
horror  from  the  caverns  yawning  between  the 
mountainous  grains  of  fand  that  lie  before 
him ;  but  the  real  gulf  oj-  mountain  he  could 
not  fee  at  all. 

Is  the  futility  of  metaphyfical  fyilems  ex«- 
aggerated  beyond  the  truth  by  this  allufion  ? 
Tell  me,  then,  in  which  of  thofe  iyflems  I 
fhall  find  fuch  a  defcription  of  the  foul  of 
man  as  would  enable  me  to  know  what  it  is« 
A  great  and  excellent  author  obfe^ves,  that 
if  all  human  things  were  to  perifh  except  thp 
works  of  Shakefpeare^  it  might  flill  be  known 
from  them  what  fort  of  creature  man  was  *  ; 
— A  fentiment  nobly  imagined,  ajid  as  juft 
^s  it  is  fublime  !  Can  the  fame  thing  be  faid 
with  truth  of  any  one,  or  of  all  the  meta- 
phyfical treatifes  that  have  been  written  on 
the  nature  of  man  ?  If  an  inhabitant  of  an- 
other planet  were  to  read  T6e  Treatife  ofHu-^ 
man  Nature^  what  notions  of  human  nature 
could  he  gather  from  it  ?-— That  man   muljt 

E  e  believe 

*  Lord  LytteItoD'«  Dialogues  ofcht  P^ad. 
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believe  one  thing  by  inftinft,  and-  muft  a]£) 
believe  the  contrary  by  rcafon  :-^«-That  the 
unrvcrfe  is  nothing  but  a*  heap  of  perceptions 
unperceived  by  any  fubftancc :  That  this 
univerfe,  for  any  thing  man  knows  to  the 
contrary,  might  have  made  itfelf^  that  is> 
exifted  before  it  exifted ;  as  we  have  no  rca- 
fon to  believe  that  it  proceeded  from  any 
caufe,  notwithftanding  it  may  have  had  a 
beginning : — That  though  a  man  could 
bring  himfelf  to  believe,  yea,  and  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  every  thing,  in  the  uni- 
verfe proceeds  from  fome  caufe,  yet  it  would 
be  unreafonable  for  him  to  believe,  that  die 
xiniverfe  itfelf  proceeds  from  a  caufe  : — That 
the  foul  of  man  is  not  the  fame  this  moment 
it  was  the  laft  5  that  we  know  not  what  it  is  j 
that  it  is  not  one  but  many  things  ;  and  that 
it  is  nothing  at  all ; — and  yet,  that  in  this 
foul  is  the  agency  of  all  the  caufes  that  ope- 
rate throughout  the  fenfible  creation  ; — and 
yet,  that  in  this  foul  there  is  neither  power 
nor  agency,  nor  any  idea  of  cither  : — That 
if  thieves,  cheats,  and  cut-throats,  defervc  to 
be  hanged,  cripples,  idiots,  and  difeafed  per- 
fons,  fliould  not  be  permitted  to  live;  be- 
caufe  the  impcrfeftions  of  the  latter,  and  the 
faults  of  the  former,  are  on  the  very  fame 
footing,  hoihhQmg  dif approved  hy  thofewho 

contemplate 
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contemplate  them  :-~That  the  perfection  of 
human  knowledge  is  to  doubt ; — That  man 
ought  to  believe  nothing,  and  yet  that  man's 
belief  ought  to  be  influenced  and  determined 
by  certain  principles:— That  we  ought  to 
doubt  of  every  thing,  yea  of  our  doubts  them-- 
felves  ;  and  therefore  the  utmofl  that^  philo^- 
fophy  can  do,  is  to  give  a  doubtful  folutiou 
of  doubtful  doubts*  : — That  nature  conti- 
nually impofes  on  us,  and  continually  coun- 
teracts herfelf,  by  giving  us  fagacity  to  dete<^ 
the  impofture  >-That  we  are  neceflarily  and 
unavoidably  determined  to  adt  ai)d  think  in 
certain  cafes  after  a  certain  manner,  but  that 
we  ought  not  to  fubmit  to  this  unavoidable 
neceflity ;  and  that  they  are  fools  who  do  ib  ; 
— That  man,  in  all  his  perceptions,  actions, 
and  volitions,  is  a  mere  paflive  machine,  and 
has  no  feparate  exiftence  of  his  own,  being 
entirely  made  up  of  other  things,  of  the  exif- 
tence of  which,  however,  he  is  by  no  means 
certain  ,•  and  yet,  that  the  nature  of  all  things 
depends  fo  much  upon  m'kn,  that  two  and 
two  could  not  be  equal  to  four,  nor  fire  pro- 
duce 

*  Straoge  as  tliis  expreiHon  may  feem,  it  U  not  isrithout  a 
precedent.  The  fourth  fedion  of  Mr.  Ht^ME^i  £fa^s  on  the 
Human  Underflanding  is  called.  Sceptical  doubts  concernhig 
the  operations  of  the  underftanding  %  aod  the  fifth  fcAloQ  bears 
this  title,  Sceptical  folutlon  of  thefe  doubts. 
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duce  heat,  nor  the  fun  light,  without  an  cx- 
prefs  adt  of  the  human  underftanding  :-"-That 
none  of  our  adtions  are  in  our  power ;  that 
we  ought  to  exercife  power  over  our  actions  j 
and  that  th<£re  is  no  fuch  thing  as  power : — 
That  body  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as 
the  caufe  of  thought ;  and  that  body  does 
not  exift  : — That  the  univeiie  exifts  in  the 
mind ;  and  that  the  mind  does  not  cxift ; — 
That  the  human  underftanding,  adting  alone, 
does  entirely  fubvert  itfelf,  jmd  prove  by  ar- 
gument, that  by  argument  nodiing  can  be 
proved : — Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  many  fub- 
lime  myfteries  brought  to  light  by  this  great 
philofopher.  But  thefe,  however  they  may 
illuminate  our  terreftrial  literate  would  con- 
vey no  information  to  the  planetary  ftrangcr, 
except  perhaps,  that  the  fage  metaphyfician 
knew  nothing  of  his  fubjedfc. 

What  a  ftrange  detail !  does  not  the  read- 
er exclaim  ?  Can  it  be,  that  any  man  (hould 
ever  bring  himfelf  to  think,  or  imagine  that 
he  could  bring  others  to  think,  fo  abfurdly  \ 
What  a  tafte,  what  a  heart  muft  he  poflcfs, 
whofe  delight  it  is,  to  reprefent  nature  as  a 
chaos,  and  man  as  a  monfter ;  to  fearch  for 
deformity  and  confufionji  where  others  re- 
joice in  the  perception  of  order  and  beauty ; 
and  to  fcek  to  imbitter  the  happieft  moments 

of 
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of  human  life,  namely,  thofe  we  employ  in 
contemplating  the  works  of  creation,  and 
adoring  their  Author,  by  this  fuggeftion, 
equally  falfe  and  malevolent,  that  the  moral 
as  well  as  material  world,  is  nothing  but 
darknefs,  diflbnance,  and  perplexity  ! 

■*  Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds 
^*  Perverfe,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
<^  Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worfe 
^'  Than  fables  yet  hath  feigii'd,  of  fear  conceiv'd  ! 

Were  this  fyftcni  a  true  one,  we  fhould  be 
little  obliged  to  him  who  gives  it  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  for  we  could  hardly  imagine  a  greater 
misfortune  than  fuch  a  cad  of  underftanding 
as  would  make  us  believe  it.  But  founded,  as 
it  is,  in  words  mifunderftood,  and  fafts  mif- 
reprefcnted; — fupported,  as  it  is,  by  fophif-* 
try  fo  egregious,  and  often  fo  puerile,  that 
we  can  hardly  conceive  how  even  the  author 
himfelf  (hould  be  impofed  upon  by  it;— 
— furely  he  who  attempts  to  obtrude  it  on  the 
weak  and  unwary,  muft  hate  fomething  in 
his  difpofition,  which,  to  a  man  of  a  good 
heart,  or  good  tafte,  can  never  be  the  objecft 
6f  envy. 

We  are  told,  that  the  end  of  f(?epticifm,  as 
it  was  taught  by  Pyrrho,  Sextus  Empiricus, 
and  other  ancients^  wis  to  obt^n  indifturh^ 
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ance.  I  know  not  whether  this  be  the  end 
our  modern  fceptics  have  in  \\tw  ;  if  it  is, 
the  means  they  employ  for  attaining  it  are 
ilrangely  prepofterous.  If  the  profpeft  of 
nature  exhibited  in  their  fyftems  produce 
tranquillity  or  indifturbance,  how  dreadful 
mufl  that  tranquillity  be !  It  is  like  that  of  a 
man,  turned  adrift  amidfl  a  dark  and  tem« 
pefluous  ocean  9  in  a  crazy  fkifij  with  neither 
rudder  nor  compafs,  who,  exhaufted  by  the 
agitations  of  defpair  and  diftra£kion»  lofes  at 
laft  all  fenfe  of  his  mifery,  and  becomes  to- 
tally (lupid*  In  faA,  the  only  thing,  that 
can  enable  fceptics  to  endure  exiftence,  is  in- 
fenfibility.  And  how  far  that  is  confiftent 
with  delicacy  of  mind,  let  thofe  among  them 
explain  who  are  ambitious  of  paffing  for  men 
of  tafle. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  yery  ingenious  and 
amiable  writer,  that  **  many  philoibphers 
*'  have  been  infidels,  few  men  of  taftc  and 
'*  fentiment  */'  This,  if  I  miftake  not, 
holds  equally  true  of  our  fceptics  in  philo- 
fophy,  and  infidels  in  religion  :  and  it  holds 
true  of  both  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  views 
and  expectations  of  the  infidel  and  iceptic  are 

fo 

♦  Dr.   Gr(?gorj''i  Comparatw  View,  p.  aoi.  Aaith  di. 

tfon. 
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fo  full  of  horror^  that  to  a  man  of  tafte,  that 
i$,  of  fenfibility  and  imagination,  they  are 
infupportablck  On  the  other  hand,  what 
true  religion  and  true  philofophy  didate  o^ 
God,  and  providence,  and  man ,  is  fo  charms 
ing,  fo  confonant  with  all  the  finer  and 
nobler  feelings  in  human  nature,  that  every 
man  of  taile  who  hears  of  it  mufl  wiHi  it  to 
be  true  :  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  one  perfoii 
of  candour,  who  wifhed  to  find  the  evidence 
of  the  gofpel  fatisfadory,  and  did  not  find  it 
fo.  Dull  imaginations  and  hard  hearts  can 
bear  the  thought  of  endlefs  confufion,  of  vir- 
tue deprefied  and  vice  triumphant,  of  an  uni-^ 
verfe  peopled  with  fiends  and  furies^  of  crba-^ 
tion  annihilated,  and  chaos  reflored  to  re« 
main  a  fcene  of  darknefs  and  folitude  for  evqr 
and  for  ever  2  but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  bene- 
volent and  tender-hearted.  Their  notions 
are  regulated  by  another  flandard  $  theif 
hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and  forrows,  are 
quite  of  a  different  kind. 

The  moral  powers  and  the  powers  of  tafttf 
are  more  congenial  than  is  dommonly  ima- 
gined ;  and  he  who  is  deflitute  of  the  lattei* 
will  ever  be  found  as  incapable  to  defcribe  of 
judge  of  the  former^  as  a  man  wanting  the 
fenfe  of  fmcll  is  to  decide  concerning  relifhes* 
Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  "  a  little 
*'  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing/'     If  we  are 
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but  a  little  acquainted  with  one  part  of  a  com^ 
plicated  fyAem^  how  is  it  poffible  for  us  to 
judge  aright,  either  of  the  nature  of  the 
whole,  or  the  fitnefs  of  that  part !  And  a 
little  knowledge  of  one  fmall  part  of  the 
^  mental  fyftem,  is  all  that  any  man  can  be  al^ 
lowed  to  have,  who  is  defeAive  in  imagina- 
tion, fenfibilityi  and  the  other  powers  of  tafle. 
Yet,  as  ignorance  is  apt  to  produce  temeritji 
I  ihould  not  be  furprized  to  find  fiich  men 
mod  forward  to  attempt  reducing  the  philo- 
lophy  of  human  nature  to  fyftem :  and»  if  they 
made  the  attempt,  I  (hould  not  wonder  that 
they  fell  into  the  moft  important  miftakcs. 
Like  a  fhort-fighted  landfcape  painter^  they 
might  pofiibly  delineate  fome  of  the  largeft 
aod  rougheft  figures  with  tolerable  exadlncfs : 
but  of  the  minuter  objects,  fome  would 
wholly  efcape  their  notice,  and  others  appear 
blotted  and  diftorted,  on  which  nature  had 
beftowed  the  utmoft  delicacy  of  colour,  and 
harmony  of  proportion. 

The  modern  fceptical  philofophy  is  as  cor- 
rupt a  body  of  fcience  as  ever  appeared  in  the 
world.  And  it  deferves  our  notice,  that  the 
mod  confiderable  of  its  adherents  and  pro- 
moters were  more  eminent  for  fubtlety  of 
reafon,  than  for  fcnfibility  of  tafte.  We 
know  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  Male- 
BRANCHE,  of  whom  Mr.  D'Alembcrt  fays, 

that 
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that  he  could  not  read  the  moft  fublimc 
verfcs  without  wcarinefs  and  difguft  *.  This 
was  alfo  the  cafe  with  another  author,  to 
whom  our  later  fceptics  are  more  obliged 
than  they  feem  willing  to  acknowledge,  I 
niean  Mr.  Hobbes;  whofe  tranflation  of 
Homer  bears  juft  fuch  a  refemblance  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyfley,  aa  a  putrefying  carcafe 
bears  to  a  beautiful  and  vigorous  human  bo- 
dy. Of  the  tafte  of  our  later  fceptics,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  his  own  obfervation* 

The  philofophy  of  the  mind,  if  fuch  as 
it  ought  to  be,  would  certainly  interefl  us 
more  than  any  other  fcience.  Are  the  fcepti- 
cal  treatifes  on  this  fubjedl  interefting  ?  Do 
they  bring  convidtion  to  the  judgment,  or  de- 
light to  the  fancy  ?  Do  they  either  reach  the 
heart,  or  feem  to  proceed  from  it  ?  Do  they 
make  us  better  acquainted  with  ourfelves,  or 
better  prepared  for  the  bufinefs  of  life  ?  Do 
they  not  rather  infeeble  and  harafs  the  foul, 
divert  its  attention  from  every  thing  that  can 
enlarge  and  improve  it,  give  it  a  difrelifh  for 
itfelf,  and  for  every  thing  elfe,  and  difqua- 
lify  it  alike  for  action,  and  for  ufeful  know« 
ledge  ? 

Other  caufes  mig^t  be  afHgned  for  the  pre- 
fent  degeneracy  of  the  moral  fciences.     I 

ihall 

•  Eflai  liir  k  Go«l» 
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(hall  mention  one,  which  I  the  rather  chufc 
to  take  notice  of,  and  infift  upon,  becaufe  it 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  Des  Car- 
tes and  Malebranche  introduced  the  fa- 
fhion,  which  continues  to  this  day,  of  nc- 
gleding  the  ancients  in  ail  their  philofophi- 
cal  inquiries.  We  feem  to  thinks  becaufe 
we  are  confeffedly  fuperior  in  (bme  fciences, 
that  we  mufl  be  fo  in  all.  But  that  this  is 
a  rafh  judgment,  may  eafily  be  made  appear^ 
even  on  the  fuppofition,  that  human  genius 
is  nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages. 

When  accidental  difcovery,  long  expe- 
rience, or  profound  inveftigation,  arc  the 
tneans  of  advancing  a  fcience,  it  is  reaibn- 
able  to  expecfl,  that  the  improvements  of 
that  fcience  will  increafe  with  length  of 
time.  Accordingly  we  $nd,  that  in  natural 
philofophy,  natural  hiltory*  and  feme  parts 
of  mathematical  learning,  the  moderns  arc 
far  fuperior  to  the  ancients.  But  the  (cience 
of  human  nature,  being  attainable  rather  by 
intuition  than  by  deep  reafoning  or  nice  ex- 
•  periment,  muft  depend  for  its  cultivation 
'  upon  other  caufes.  Different  ages  and  na- 
tions have  difiFerent  cuftoms.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  fafliion  to  be  referved  and  aiFedled,  at 
other  times  to  be  fimple  and  fincere  :  fome- 
times,  therefore,  it  will  be  eafy,  and  at  other 
times  difhcult,  to  gain  a  competent  know*- 

ledge 
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Icdfc  of  human  nature  by  obfervation.     In 
the  old  romances,  we  feek  for  human  nature 
in  vain ;  the  manners  are  all  afFe€ted ;  pru- 
dery is  the  higheft,  and  almoft  the  only  orna-^ 
ment,  of  the  woman;  and  a  fantaftical  ho* 
nour  of  the  men :  but   the  writers  adapted 
themfclves  to  the  prevsuling  tafte,  and  paint-* 
ed  the  manners  as  they  faw  them.     In  our 
own  country,  we  have  fcen  various  modes  of 
aiFeAation,  fucceffi\^ely  prevail   within  a  few 
years.     To   fay   nothing  of  prefent  times; 
every  body  knows,  how  much  pedantry,  li* 
bertinifm,  and  falfe  wit,  contributed  to  dif- 
guife  human  nature  in  the  lad  century.    And 
I  apprehend,  that  in  all  monarchies  one  mode 
or  other  of  artificial  manners    muft   always 
prevail ;  to  the  formation  of  which  the  cha- 
racter of  princes,  the  tafte  of  the  times,  and, 
a  variety  of  other  caufes  will  co-operate. 

Montefquieu's  opinion,  that  the  courts  of 
•monarchs  tnuft  always  of  neceflity  be  corrupt, 
I  cannot  fubfcribe  to,  I  think,  that  virtue  may 
be,  and  fometimes  is,  the  principle  of  adlion, 
even  in  the  higheft  offices  of  monarchy :  my 
meaning  is,  that,  under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, human  manners,  muft  generally  devi- 
ate, more  or  lefs,  from  the  fimplicity  of  na- 
ture, and  that,  confequently,  human  fcnti- 
ments  muft  be  of  more  difficult  inveftigation 
than  under  fome  other  forms.  In  Courts,  it 
feems  requisite,  for  the  fake   o£  i^^X  Qt^«^ 
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which  is  elTemial  to  dignity,  to  eftablifh  cer** 
tain  punSilios  in  drefs,  language,  and  geftures 
there  too^  the  moft  inviolable  fecrecy  is  expe- 
dient ;  and  there,  where  men  are  always  un- 
der the  eye  of  their  fuperiorSj  and  for  the  mofl 
part  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  ambition  or  in- 
tereft,  a  imoothnefs  of  behaviour    will  natu« 
rally  take  place,  which,  among  perfons  of  or- 
dinary talents,   and  ordinary  virtue,  muft  on 
many    occalions  degenerate   into   hypocri/y. 
The  cuftoms  of  the  court  are  always  imitated 
by  the  higher  ranks  -,  the  middle  ranks  follow 
the  higher ;  and  the  people  come  after  as  faft 
as  they  can.     It  is  however,  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned clafs,  where  nature  appears  with  the 
Icttft  difguifc:  but,  unhappily  for  moral    fci- 
ence,  the  vulgar  are  feldom  objects  of  curio* 
fity,  either  to  our  philofophers,  or  hiftorians. 

The  influence  of  thefe  caufes,  in  di(lin« 
guifhing  human  fentiments,  will,  I  prefume, 
be  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  monarchy 
partakes  more  or  lefs  of  democratical  princi- 
ples.—There  is,  indeed,  one  fct  of  fentiments, 
which  monarchy  and  modern  manners  arc 
peculiarly  fitted  for  difclafing,  I  mean  thofc 
that  relate  to  gallantry :  but  whether  thefe 
tend  to  make  human  nature  more  or  lefs 
known,  might  perhaps  bear  a  querlion. 

Modern  hiftory  ought,  on  many  accounts, 
to  interell  us  more  than  the  antient.  It  de-- 
fcribes  mau^^tsd\^x?c^^i^twi\ax  ^o.us^  events 
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whereof  we  fee  and  feel  the  confequences,  po* 
litical  eftabhfliments  on  which  our  property 
and  fecurity  depend,  and  places  and  pcr- 
fons  in  which  experience  or  tradition  has 
already  given  us  a  concern.  And  yet  I  be** 
lieve  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  ancient  hiftories,  particularly  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  are  more  interefting  than 
thofe  of  later  times.  In  fadt,  the  moft  affcft- 
ing  part,  both  of  hiftory  and  of  poetry,  is  that 
which  beft  difplays  the  charafters,  manners, 
and  fentiments  of  men.  Hiftories  that  are 
deficient  in  this  refpeA,  may  communicate 
inftruftion  to  the  geographer,  the  warrior,  the 
genealogift,  and  the  politician;  but  will 
never  pleafe  the  general  taftc,  becaufe  they 
excite  no  paflion,  and  awaken  nolympathy. 
Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  chat  the  per- 
fonages  defcribed  in*  modem  hiftory  have, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  a  ftiffnefs  and  re- 
ferve  about  them,  which  doth  not  feem  to 
adhere  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  parti* 
cularly  of  Greece.  I  will  not  fay,  that  our 
hiftorians  have  lefs  ability  or  lefs  induftryi 
but  I  would  fay,  that  democratical  govern- 
ments, like  thofe  of  ancient  Greece,  arc  more 
favourable  to  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  than  our  modern  monarchies.  At 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  public  aflemblies,  the 
public  cxcrcifes,  the  regular  aUctvd^iXic^  ^\n^^ 
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to  all  the  public  folemnities,  whether  religi- 
ous  or  civil,  and  other  inilitutions  that  might 
be  mentioned,  gave  the  citizens  many  op« 
]>ortunities  of  being  well  acquainted  with  one 
another.  There  the  great  men  were  not 
cooped  up  in  palaces  and  coaches^  they 
were  almoft  conftantly  in  the  open  air»  and 
on  foot.  The  people  faw  them  every  day, 
converfcd  with  them,  and  obferved  their  be* 
haviour  in  the  hours  of  relaxion,  as  well  as 
of  bufiiiefs.  Themiftocles  could  call  every 
citizen  of  Athens  by  his  name ;  a  proof  tha^ 
the  great  men  courted  an  univerfal  acquaint- 
ance. 

No  degree  of  genius  will  ever  make  one  a 
proficient  in  the  fcience  of  man,  without  ac- 
curate obfervation  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
varieties.  Homer,  the  greateft  mafter  in  this 
£:ience  ever  known,  palTed  the  moft  of  his  life 
in  travelling :  his  poverty,  and  other  misfor- 
tunes, made  him  often  dependent  on  the 
meaneft,  as  his  talents  recommended  him  to 
the  friendfliip  of  the  greateft  ?  fo  that  what 
he  fliys  of  UlylTcs  may  juftly  be  applied  to 
himfclf,  that  **he  vifitedmany  ftates  and  na- 
*'  tions,  and  knew  the  charafters  of  many 
*'  men."  Virgil  had  not  the  fame  opportu- 
nities :  he  lived  in  an  age  of  more  refine- 
ment, and  was  perhaps  too  much  converfant 
in  courtly  life,  as  well  as  too  baftiful  in  his 
deportment,  and  delicate  in  his  confUtution, 

to 
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to  ftudy  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  where 
in  a  monarchy  they  are   moft   confpicious, 
namely   in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
mankind.     Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  ia 
the  difpaly  of  characfler  he  falls  fo  far  Abort 
of  his  great  original  ?  Shakefpeare  was  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  all  ranks  and  conditi- 
ons of  men ;  without  which,  notwithftand-» 
ing  his  unbounded  imagination,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  he  could  have  fucceeded  fo 
well  in  delineating  every  fpccies  of  human 
charader,   from  the   conftable   to   the  ma-' 
narch,  from  the  hero  to  the  clown*     And  it 
deferves  our  notice,  that,  however  ignorant 
he  might  be  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  well 
acquainted^  by  tranflation,  with  fome  of  the 
ancients,    particularly   Plutarch,    whom   he 
feems  to  have  ftudied  with  much  attention, 
and   who  indeed  excels  all  hiftorians  in  ex-^ 
hibiting  lively  and  interefting  views  of  hu-* 
man  nature.     Great  viciffitudes  of  fortune 
gave  Fielding  an  opportunity  of  aflbciating 
with  all  clafle^  of  men,  except  perhaps  the 
higheft,  whom  he  rarely  attempts  to  defcribe; 
Swift's   way  of  life  is  well   known  :  and  I 
have  been  told,  that  Congreve  ufed  to  mingle  ' 
in  difguife  with  the  common  people,  and  pafs 
whole  days  and  weeks  among  them. 

That  the  ancient  painters  and  ftatuarles  were 
in  many  refpedls  fuperior  to  the  modern,  is 

univerfally  allowed.   The  monuments  of  their 
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genius  that  ftill  remain^  would  convince  us  of 
it,  even  though  we  were  to  fuppofe  the  accounts 
given  by  Pliny,  Lucian,  and  other  contem- 
porary authors,  to  be  a  li(tle  exaggerated* 
The  uncommon  fpirit  and  ilegance  of  their 
attitudes  and  proportions  are  obvious  to  eve- 
ry eye :  and  a  great  matter  feems  to  think^ 
that  modern  artifts,  though  they  ought  to 
imitate,  can  never  hope  to  equal  the  magni-p 
ficence  of  their  ideas,  or  the  beauty  of  their 
figures*.  To  account  for  this,  we  need  not 
fuppofe,  that  human  genius  decays  as  the 
world  grows  older.  It  may  be  afcribed, 
partly  to  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  humaa 
form  in  thofe  days,  and  partly  to  the  artiils 
having  then  better  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  the  human  body,  free  from  the  incum- 
brances of  drefs,  in  all  the  varieties  of  action 
and  motion.  The  ancient  difcipline  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  the  for- 
mer, was  admirably  calculated  for  improving 
the  human  body  in  health,  ftrength,  fwift- 
nefs,  flexibility,  and  grace.  In  thefe  rcfpcdp, 
therefore,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  excel  the 
moderns,  whofe  education  and  manners  tend 
rather  to  enervate  the  body,  and  cramp  all 
its  faculties.  And  as  the  ancients  performed 
their  exercifes  in  public,  and  performed 
many  of  them  naked,  and  thought  it  honour- 
able 

•  Fvcfwoy,  De  ^xtt  Graphfca,  ISo.  190. 
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able  to  iXcel  in  them  ;  as  their  cloathing  was 
much  lefs  cumberfome  than  our  Gothic 
apparel,  and  flldwed  the  body  to  more  ad^ 
Vantage ;  it  liluft  be  allowed^  that  their  pain- 
ters and  ftatuaries  had  far  better  opportuni- 
ties of  obfervation  than  oUrs  enjoy,  who  fee 
nothing  but  aukward  and  languid  figures,  dif- 
guifed  by  an  unweildy  and  ungraceful  attire. 

Will  it  riot,  theui  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  ancients  may  have  excelled  the  moderns 
in  thd  fcierice  of  human  nature,  provided  it 
tan  be  fhowuj  that  they  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  obferviHg  it  ?  Thkt  this  was  the 
bafe,  appeai-s   from  what   has   been  already 
faid.     And  that  they  really  excelled  us  in 
this  fcience^  will  not  be  doubted  by  thofe 
who  acknowledge  their  fuperiority  in  rheto- 
ric and  criticifm ;  two  arts  which  are  found- 
ed in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind.- 
But  a  mcJre  direft  proof  of  the  point  in  que- 
ftion  may  be  had  in  the  writings  of  Horner^ 
Plutarch,     and    the    SdCratic    phildfophcrs ; 
which,  for  their  adniiirable  piftures  of  hu- 
faian  nature  in  its  genuine  fimplicity^  are  not 
equalled  by  any  compofitions  of  a  later  date; 
Of  Ariftotle  1  fay  nothing;     We  are  affured 
by  thofe  who  have  read  his  works,  that  no 
author  fever  undefftood  human  nature  better 
than  he.     Fielding  himfelf  *  pays  him  this 

F  f  com- 

^  Fielding'^  wprkf^  yoU  si.  pagii  384^  Lpi^od  1766,  i2ma. 
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compliment ;  and  his  teilimony  will  be  al^ 
lowed  to  have  confiderable  weight. 

Let  me  therefore  reccmimend  if  to  thofe 
philofbphers  who  may  hereafter  make  human 
nature  the  fubje€t  cf  their  Ipeculation,  to 
ibidy  the  ancients  more  than  our  modem 
fceptics  feem  to  have  done.  If  we  fet  out, 
like  the  author  of  The  ^reatife  of  Hunum 
Nature^  with  a  fixed  purpofc  to  advance  as 
many  para^xes  as  poiHblei  or  with  this 
fbolifh  conceit*  that  men  in  all  former  ages 
were  utter  ftrangers  to  themfelves,  and  to 
one  another;  and  that  we  are  the  firft  of 
9ur  fpecies  on  whom  Nature  has  bdlowed 
any  glimmerings  of  difcernmcnt ;  we  .may 
depend  on  it,  that  in  proportion  as  our  vanity 
and  arrogance  are  great,  our  fuccefs  will  be 
fmall.  It  will  be,  like  that  of  a  mufician, 
who  fhould  take  it  in  his  head,  that  Co- 
relli  had  no  tafte  in  counterpoint,  nor  Han-* 
del  or  Jackfon  any  genius  for  melody ;  of  an 
epic  poet,  who  fhould  fancy  that  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  were  very  bad  writers ; 
or  oi  a  painter,  who  ihould  fuppofe  all  his 
brethren  of  former  times  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  colours,  lineaments,  and 
proportions  of  vifible  obje<5ts. 

If  Columbus,  before  he  fet  out  on  his  fa- 
mous expedition  to  the  weftern  world,  had 
amufed   himfelf  with  writing  a  hiftory  of 

tho 
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the  countries  he  was  going  to  vilit  j  would 
the  lovei's  of  truths  and  ihterpreters  of  hft^ 
ture»  have  received  any  improvemenif  of  d^ 
tisfadlion  from  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  his  inge-^ 
nuity  ?  And  is  not  the  fyftem  which^  with* 
Cmt  regard  to  experience^  a  philosopher  frsunesl 
ih  his  clofet^  coneerniiig  idle  riature  of  man^ 
equally  fnvoloils  ?  If  Coluttbus,  in  fuch  ^ 
hiftory,  had  deibribed  the  Americans  with 
two  headsi  cloven  fett,  Wiiigs^  and  a  leaflet 
complexion;  and^  after  vifiting  them,  and 
finding  his  deicriptioh  falie  ih  evCfy  j^lafticu^ 
lar^  had  yet  publifbed  that  defcriptioh  to  thtj 
worldi  affiftning  it  to  be  true,  and  at  thd 
fame  time  acknowledging,  that  it  did  nofi 
tofrefpond  with  his  experience ;  I  know  not 
whether  mankind  wotrld  have  b^ri  160ft  dif-^ 
pofed  to  t^^lame  his  difingeiiuity,  to  laught  at 
his  abfiifdity^  or  to  pity  his  wafit  of  under-* 
ftanding.  Arid  yet  we  hav6kiiown  at  meta-' 
phyfician  to  contriv€!  a  fyftem  of  huinan  na- 
ture, and,  tboitgh  kfifiiAi  £hat  it  did  not 
correfpond  with  the  feal  appearances  6f  hu- 
ftian  nafilre,  deliVef  it  to  the  world  as  in- 
controveftibie  tfuAfi  we  have  heard  this^ 
fyftem  applauded  as  a  fnaftef-|Sfec6  of  ge* 
nius,  and  admitted  as  iiiccWrtrovertiblrf  truth  j 
a«d  we  have  feen  the  e^peritnct  of  indivi- 
duals, the  univeffafl  cOHftm  of  nations,  thi^ 
accinnulated  wiidom  of  ages,  and  evefy  pf in^ 

ffz  ciple 
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ciple  in  philofophy,  every  truth  in  feligiony 
and  every  didtatebf  common  fenfe,  facrificed 
to  this'  contemptible  and  felf-contradi<Skory 
chimera.^ 

.  I  would  further  recommend  it  to  our  md- 
ral  philofbphers,  to  ftudy  themfelves  with 
candour  and  attention^  and  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance w^ith  mankind,  efpecially  with 
thofe  whofe  manners  retain  moft  of  the  truth 
and  iitnplioity  of  nature.  Acquaintance  v^rith 
the  greatt  makes  ^  man  of  fafliion,  hut  will 
not  make  a  philofopher.  They  who  are  am- 
bitious to  merit  this  appellation,  think  no- 
thing below  them  which  the  author  of  na- 
ture has  been  pleafed  to  create,  to  preferve^ 
and  to  adorn. — Away  with  this  paffion  for 
—  fyftem-building  I  it  is  pedantry  ;  away  with 
this  luft  of  paradox  \  it  is  prefumptiort.  Be 
equally  afhamed  of  dogmatical  prejudice j. 
and  fceptical  incredulity;  for  both  are  as^ 
remote  from  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy, 
as  bullying  and  cowardice  from  true  va- 
lour. 

.  It  will  be  faid,  perhaps^  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  man  is  fufficient  for  the  phi- 
lofopher ',  and  that  this  particular  knowledge 
which  we  recommend,  is  neceiTary  only  fcr 
the  novelift  and  poet.  But  let  it  be  remeir-. 
bered,  that  many  important  errors  iu  moral 
philofophy  have  arifen  from  the  want  of  this 

par^ 
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particular  knowledge  ;  and  that  it  is  by  too 
little,  not  by  too  much  experience,  by  fcan* 
ty,  not  by  copious,  indudlion,  that  philofisi- 
phy  is  corrupted.     Men  have  rarely  framed 
a  fyftem,  without  firft  confulting  experience 
in  regard  to  fome  few  obvious  fads.     We  arc 
apt  to  be  prejudiced  tn  fafvour  of  the  notion^ 
that   prevail  within  our  own  narrow  circle  j 
but  we  muft  quit  that  circje  if  we  would  di- 
veft  ourfelvfis  of  prejudice,  as  we  muft  go 
from  home  if  we  would  get  rid  of  our  pro- 
idncial  accent.     **  Horace    aflcrts   wifdom 
and  good  ienfe  to  be  the  >fQurce  and  prin- 
ciple of  good  writings    for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he   prefcribes  a  careful 
Audy  of  the  Socratic^  that  is,  moral  wif- 
dom, and  a  thofou^h  acquaintance  with 
human    nature    that   great  exemplar    of 
*^  manners,  as  he  finely  calls  it ;  or^  in  other 
*'  words,  a  wide  cxtenfivevicw  of  real  prac- 
**  tical   life.     The  joint  direftion   of  thefe 
^*  two,"  I  quote  the  words  ^f  an  admirable 
<:ritic  and  moft  ijage^^ious  philofopher,  ^^  as 
«*'  means  of  acquiring  moral  knowledge,   i^ 
**  perfedly  neceflary.  For  the  former,  when. 
^^  alone,  is  apt  to  grow  abftrafted  and  un^ 
affeding;    the    latter,    uninftructing  and 
fuperficial.     The  philofopher  talks  with- 
*^  Ojut  experience,  and  the  man  of  the  world 

*'  with^ 
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^'  wi^iovt  principles  I  United  they  fupply 
^^  each  pther's  4efe<-t6 ;  while  the  man  oiFtb« 
^*  world  borrows  fo  much  of  the  philofopher, 
^'  as  to  he  able  to  adjuft  the  feveral  fexiti** 
^'  ments  with  precifion  and  exadlnefs ;  and 
^*  the  philofopher  fo  much  of  the  m^n  of 
*'  the  world,  as  to  copy  the  manners  of 
^'  life  (which  we  pan  only  do  by  experience) 
♦'  with  truth  and  fpirit;  Both  together  fur- 
*'  ni(h  a  thorough  and  complete  comprehen- 
*'  fioo  of  human  life  *." 

ThAt  I  may  not  be  thought  a  blind  ado- 
inirer  of  antiquity,  I  would  here  cruve  the 
reader's  indujigence  fqr  one  fhort  digr^ifion 
more,  in  order  to  put  him  in  mind  of  an 
important  error  in  morals,  inferred  from  par- 
tial aiid  inaccurate  experience,  by  no  le&  a 
perfon  than  Ariftotle  himfelf.  He  argues, 
^}  That  men  of  little  genius,  Md  great  bo* 
**  dily  ftrength,  arc  by  nature  defined  to 
•*  ferve,  and  thofe  of  better  capacity,  to  com- 
^''  mand ;  (hat  the  natives  of  Greece,  and  of 
^'  foine  other  countries,  being  naturaily  fu- 
^^  perior  in  genius,  have  a^  natural  rtg^t  to 
^*  empire;  and  that  the  reft  of  mankind, 
^*  being  naturally  ftupid^  are  ijeftined  to  la- 
<'  bquF  aftd  flavcry  ^J'    This  reafonin^  is 

now, 
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now,  alas !  of  little  advantage  to  Ariftotle's 
countrymen^  who  have  for  many  ages  beea 
doomed  to  that  flavery,  whichj  in  his  judg- 
ment^ nature  had  deftined  them  to  impofe  oq 
others  ;  and  many  nations  whom  he  would 
have  configned  toQverlafting  ihipidity,  have 
fhown  themfelves  equal  in  genius  to  the  mod 
exalted  of  humankind.  It  would  have  been 
more  worthy  of  Ariftotle,  to  have  inferred 
man's  natural  and  univerfal  right  to  liberty^ 
from  that  natural  and  univerfal  paflion  with 
which  men  deiire  it^  and  from  the  falutary 
confequences  to  learnings  to  virtue,  and  to 
every  human  improvement,  of  which  it  never 
fails  to  be  productive.  He  wanted,  perhaps^ 
to  devife  fome  excufefor  fervitude;  a  praSice 
which,  to  iheir  eternal  reproach,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans  tolerated  even  in  the  days  of 
their  glory. 

Mr.  Hume  argues  nearly  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  in  regard  to  the  fuperiority  of  white  men 
over  black.  *^  I  am  apt  to  fufpedl,"  fays  he, 
**  the  negroes,  and  in  general  all  the  other 
**  fpecies  of  men,  (for  tliere  are  fpur  or  five 
**  different  kinds),  to  be  naturally  inferior 
•*  to  the  whites.  There  never  was  a  civiliz- 
**  ed  nation  of  any  other  complexion  than 
"  white,  nor  even  any  individual  eminent  ci- 
^*  ther  in  a<aion  or  fpeculation.  No  inge- 
[^  nious  manufadtures  among  them,  no  arts, 

''  no 
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^*  no  fcieiices, — There  are  negroe-flavcs  dif- 
^*  perfed  allbver  Europe,  of  which  none  ever 
♦'  difcovered  any  fymptona  bf  ingenuity  */^ 

\  Thefe  aflertions  are  ftrong ;  but  I  know  no| 
V^hether  they  have  any  thing  elfc  to  recom- 

'  jnend   them. — For,  firft,  though  true,  they 
would  not  prove  the  point  in  queftion,  ex- 
cef)t  it  were  alfo  proved,    that   the  Africans 
^nd  Americans,  even    though  arts   and  fci- 
cnces  were  introduced   among  them,  would 
ilill  remain  unfufceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
as  favage  two  thoufand   years  ago,  as  thofe 
of  Africa  and  America  are   at  this  day.     To 
civilize  a  nation,  is  a   work  which  requires 
long  time  to  accompli(h.     And  one    may  as 
well  fay  of  an  infant,  that  he  can  never  be- 
come a  man,  as  of  a  nation  now  barbarous, 
that  it  never  can  be  civilized. — Secondly,    of 
the  fadls  here  aflerted,  no   man  could  haViC 
fufficient   evidence,  except   from   a  perfonal 
acquaintance  with   all   the  negroes  that  r.ow 
are,  or  ever  were,  on  the   face  of  the  earth, 
Thefe  people  write  no  hiftories ;  and  all   the 
reports   of  all  the  travellers    that  ever  vifited 
them,  will    not   amount  to  any  thing   like  a 
proof  of  what  is  here  affinned. — But,  thirdly, 
we  know  that  thefe  affertions    are  not  true. 

The 
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The  empires  of  Peru  ai^  Mexico  could  not 
have  been  governed,  nor  the  metropolis  of 
the  latter  built  after  fo  fingular  a  manner, 
in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  without  men  emi-^ 
nent  both  for  aijtion  and  fpeculation.  Every 
body  has  heard  of  the  magnificence,  good, 
government,  and  ingenuity,  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  Africans  and  Americans 
are  known  to  have  many  ingenious  ma- 
nufactures and  arts  among  them,  which 
even  Europeans  would  find  it  no  eafy  mat- 
ter to  imitate.  Sciences  indeed  they  have, 
none,  becaufe  they  have  no  letters ;  but  in 
Qratory,  fome  of  then[j,  particularly  the  In- 
dians of  the  Five  Nations y  are  faid  to  be 
greatly  pur  fuperiors.  It  will  be  readily 
allowed,  that  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  not 
favourable  to  genius  of  any  kind;  and  yet, 
the  negroe-flayes  difperfed  over  Europe,  have 
often  difcovered  fymptoms  of  ingenuity,  not- 
withitanding  their  unhappy  circumftances. 
They  become  excellent  handicraftfmen,  and 
practical  mulicians,  and  indeed  learn  every 
thing  their  matters  are  at  pains  to  teach  them, 
perfidy  and  debauchery  not  excepted.  That 
a  negroe-flave,  whocan  neither  read  nor  write, 
nor  fpeak  any  European  language,  who  is 
not  permitted  to  do  any  thing  but  what  his 
mafter  commands,  and  who  has  not  a  fingle 
friepd  Oft  earth,  but  b  univerfally  confidered 

and 
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and  treated  as  if  he^were  of  a  fpccies  infe- 
rior tQ  the '  human ; — that  fuch  a  creature 
(hould  fo  diflinguifli  himfelf  among  Euro- 
peans, as  to  be  talked  of  through  the  world 
for  a  man  of  genius,  is  furely  no  reafonable 
cxpeftation.  To  fuppoTe  him  of  an  inferior 
fpecies,  becaufe  he  does  not  thus  diftinguifh 
himfelf,  is  juft  as  rational,  as  to  fuppofe  any 
private  European  of  an  inferior  fpecies,  be* 
caufe  he  has  not  raifed  himfelf  to  the  condi- 
tion of  royalty. 

Had  the  Europeans  been  dfeftitute  of  the 
jurts  of  writing,  and  working  in  iron,  they 
might  have  remained  to  this  day  as  barba- 
rous as  the  natives  of  Africa  and  America. 
Nor  is  the  invention  of  thefc  arts  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  our  fuperior  capacity.  The  genius 
of  the  inventor  is  not  always  to  be  eftimated 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion*  Gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  com- 
pafs,  have  produced  wonderful  revolutions 
in  human  affairs,  and  yet  were  accidental 
difcoveries.  Such,  probably,  were  the  firft 
eflays  in  writing,  and  working  in  iron.  Sup- 
pofe  them  the  efFedts  of  contrivance  ;  they 
were  at  leaft  contrived  by  a  few  individuals  ; 
and  if  they  required  a  fupcriority  of  under- 
ftanding,  or  of  fpecies,  in  the  inventors,  tho(e 
ipventors,  and  their  defcendcnts,  arc  the  only 

per^ 
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perfons  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
that  fuperiority. 

T^hat  every  praSice  and  fentimcnt  is  bar- 
barous which  is  not  according  to  the  ufagei 
of  modern  Europe,  feems  to  be  a  fundamen- 
tal maxim  with  many  of  our  critics  and  phi- 
lofophers.  Their  remarks  often  put  us  in 
mind  of  the  fable  of  the  man  and  the  lion. 
If  negroes  or  Indians  were  difpofcd  to  recri- 
minate ;  if  a  Lucian  or  a  Voltaire  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  or  from  the  Five  Nations, 
were  to  pay  us  a  vifit ;  what  a  pidture  of 
European  manners  might  he  prefent  to  his 
countrymen  at  his  return  !  Nor  would  cari- 
catura,  or  exaggeration,  be  neceflary  to  ren- 
der it  hideous.  A  plain  hiftorical  account 
of  fome  of  our  moft  faftiionable  ducUifts, 
gamblers,  and  adulterers,  (to  name  no  more), 
would  exhibit  fpecimens  of  brutifh  barbarity 
and^fottiHi  infatuation,  fuch  as  might  vie 
with  any  that  ever  appeared  in  Kamfchatka, 
California,  or  the  land  of  Hottentots. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  with  what  views  fome  mo- 
dern authors  throw  out  thcfe  hints  to  prove 
the  natural  inferiority  of  negroes.  But  let 
ever  friend  to  humanity  pray,  that  they  may 
be  difappointed.  Britons  are  famous/or  ge- 
nerofityj  a  virtue  in  which  it  is  eafy  for 
them  to  excel  both  the  Romans  and  the 
Greeks.     Let  it  never  be  faid,  that  flavery 
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U  countenanced  by  the  bravcfl;  and  moft  ge«* 
nerous  people  on  earth  ;  by  a  people  who  are 
animated  with  that  heroic  paiiion,  the  love 
pf  liberty,  beyond  all  nations  ancient  or  mo- 
dern ;  and  the  fame  of  whole  toilfome^  but 
unwearied,  perfeverance,  in  vindicating,  at 
the  expence  of  life  and  fortune,  the  facred 
rights  of  mankind,  will  flrike  terror  into  th9 
hearts  of  fycophants  and  tyrants^  and  excite 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  good 
men  to  the  lateft  pofterity , 


CHAP.      IIL 


Confequences  of  Metaphyfical  Scepticifm^ 


AFTER  all,  it  will  perhaps  be  obj^ded 
*^^  to  this  difcourfe,  that  I  have  laid  too 
much  ftrefs  upon  the  confequences  of  meta- 
phylical  abfurdity,  and  reprefented  them  a^ 
much  more  dangerous  than  they  are  found 
to  be  in  fadt.  I  (hall  be  told,  that  many  of 
the  controverfies  in  metaphyfick  ara  merely 
verbal ;  and  the  errors  proceeding  from  them 
of  fo  abflracfl  a  nature,  that  philofophers  run 
little  riik,  and  the  vul|;ar  no  riik  at  all,  of 
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being  influenced   by  them    in  pradlice.     It 
will  be  faid,  that  I  never  heard  of  any  man 
who  fell  a  facrifice  to  Berkeley's  fyilem, 
by  breaking  his  neck  over  a  material  preci- 
pice^ which  he  had  taken  for  an  ideal  one ; 
nor  of  any  Fatalift,  whofe  morals  were,  upon 
the  whole,  more  exceptionable  than  thofe  of 
the  afferters  of  free  agency  :  in  a  word,  that 
whatever  eiFe<5l  fuch   tenets  may  have  upon 
the  underftanding,  they  feldom  or  never  pro- 
duce any  fenfible  effcdts  upon  the  heart*     la 
confidering  this  objedlion,    I  muft    confine 
myfelf  to  a  few  topics  j   for  the  fubjedt   to 
which  it  leads  is  of  vaft  extent.     The  influ- 
ence of   the   metaphyfica)  fpirit  upon  art, 
fcience,    and  manners,    would  furni/h  mat- 
ter for  a  large  treatife.     It  will  fuflice  at  pre- 
fent  to  (how,  that  metaphyfical  errors  are  not 
harmlefs,    but  may  produce,    and    adlually 
have  produced,  fome  very  important  and  in- 
terefling  confequences. 

I  begin  with  an  obfcrvation  often  made, 
and  indeed  obvioijs  enough,  namely.  That 
happinefs  is  the  end  of  our  being ;  and  that 
knowledge,  and  even  truth  itfelf,  are  valu- 
able only  as  they  tend  to  promote  it.  Every 
ufelefs  fludy  is  a  pernicious  thing ;  becaufe  it 
wades  our  time,  and  mifemploys  our  facul- 
ties. To  prove  that  metaphyfical  abfurdi- 
ties  do  no  good^  would  therefore  fufliciently 

juftify 
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juftify  the  prefent  undertaking.  But  it  re^ 
quires  no  deep  fagacity  to  be  able  to  pruv« 
a  great  deal  more. 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  all  me- 
taphyiical  errors  are  not  equally  dangerous^ 
Inhere  is  an  obfcurity  in  the  abftra<5l:  fciences, 
as  they,  are  commonly  taught^  which  id  often 
no  bad  prefervative  againft  their  influence^ 
This  obfcurity  is  fomttimes  unavoidable,  on 
account  of  the  infufficiency  of  language  i 
ibmetimes  it  is  owing  to  the  fpiritlefs  or 
ilovenly  (lyle  of  the  writer  :  and  ibmetimes 
it  is  a0e<5led  -,  as  when  a  philofopher,  from 
prudential  coniiderations,  thinks  £t  to  dif- 
guife  any  occaiional  attack  on  the  religion 
or  laws  of  His  country,  by  fome  artful  equi- 
vocation, in  the  form  of  allegory^  dialogue^ 
or  fable  *•     The  ftyle  of  TJbc  treatije  of  Uu^ 

man 

♦  Mr.  HifME  18  not  unacquainted  wrtKtbis  piece  of  polity. 
His  apology  for  Atheifm  he  delWert  by  tbe  tfiooth  of  a/>if«/, 
ii>  tKe  way  of  conference^  prefaced  with  a  declaration,  Uiat 
though  lie  cannot  by  any  meant  approve  many  of  the  lentioicnt^ 
of  that  friend,  yet  he  thinks  they  bear  (one  relation  to  the 
chain  of  reafoning  carried  on  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Hutian 
Nature.  He  had  fomething,  k  feemfl,  to  fay  agalnft  hit  Maker, 
which  he  modeftly  acknowledges  to  be  curfous,  and  worthy  of 
attention y  and  which  he  thought,  no  doubt,  tp  be  mighty  fmnrt 
and  islcver.  To  call  it  what  it  really  is.  Ad  aittempt  to  vin- 
dicate Atheifm,  or  what  he  probably  thought  if,  A  vittdkafton 
of  Atheirpn,  (bemed  dangerous,  and  might  difguft  many  of  hi# 
well-meaning  readers.  He  calls  it,  therefore, y/v  Effaj  gn  a  Par* 
ikkUr  fr$pidniCi  and  a  Pittuff  ^/^rr^^aod  jpuCsliis  capita!  argu- 
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man  Nature  is  fo  exceedingly  obicure  and  un«- 
intereftingt  that  if  the  author  had  not  in  hjis 
EJiys  republiihed  the  capital  dodrines  of  that 
work  in  a  ftyle  m6re  elegant  and  fprightly,  a 
confutation  of  them  would  have  been  altoge- 
ther unnecefTary  :  their  uncouth  and  gloomy 
afpeA  would  have  deterred  moft  people  from 
courting  their  acquaintance.  And,  after  all, 
tho'  this  author  is  one  of  the  deadlieft,  he  is 
not  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  ene«^ 
mies  of  religion.  Bolingbroke,  hie  inferior 
in  fubtlety,  but  far  fuperior  in  wit,  eloquence, 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  more  dail-« 
gerous,  becaufe  more  entertaining.  So  that 
though  the  reader  may  be  difpofed  to  applaud 
the  patriotifm  <^  the  grand  jury  of"Wcft- 
miniler,  who  prefented  the  pofthumoua 
works  of  that  Noble  Lord  as  a  public  nui-« 
fance,  he  muft  be  fenfible,  that  there  was 
no  neceility  for  affixing  any  fuch  fligma  to 
the  philofophical  writings  of  the  Scotuib  avL^ 
thor.     And   yet  it  cannot  be  denied,    that 

even 

ments  in  the  mouth  of  another  ptrhn  i  thus  proviJing,  hy  tlt§ 
fame  generousy  candid,  and  manly  expedient,  a  fnare  for  tlio 
tmwary  reader,  and  an  eyafion  for  himielf.  Perliaps  it  will  be 
aiked^  what  I  mean  by  the  word  Athcift  P  I  anfwer,  A  rta* 
Ibnable  creature,  who  diAclievei  the  being  of  God,  or  thinks  ft 
inconilftent  with  found  realbn,  to  believe^  that  the  Great  Fird 
Caufe  is  perfect  in  holioefs,  power,  wilclom,  juftice,  and  bene, 
ficence,— -u  a  fpecnlative  Atheift  ;  and  he  who  endeavours  (o 
inftil  the  lame  unbelief  into  bthers,  is  a  pradlical  AthdiV. 
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even  thefe,  notwithftanding  their  obfcurity^ 
have  done  mifchief  enough  to  make  every 
fobcr-minded  perfon  earneftly  wilh,  that 
they  had  never  cxiftcd. 

Further,    fome  metaphyfical  errors  are  fb 
grofsiy  abfurd,  that  there  is  hardly  a   pofli-- 
•bility  of  their  perverting  our  condu<5t.    Such^ 
•cdnlideted  in  itfelf^    is  the  dodtrine  of   th« 
hon-exiftence  of  matter^  vv^bich  no  man  in 
his  fenfes  was  ever  capable  of.  believing  for  a 
fingle  moment.     Pyrrho  wras  a  *  rCaia  hy po* 
crite  :    he  todk  it  in  his  head  to  fay/  that 
•he  believed  nothing,  becaufe  he  wanted  to 
be  taken  notice  of :    he  affeded,  too,  to  aft 
tip  to  this   pretended  diftelief ;    and  would 
not  of  his  own  accord  ftep  afide  to  avoid  a 
tlog,  a  chariot,    or  a  precipice :  but  he  al-^ 
ways  took  care  to  have  fome  friends   or  fer* 
vants  at  hand^  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  to  keep 
the  philofopher  out  of  harm's  way. — That 
the  univerfeis  nothing  but  a  ieap  of  imprcf- 
fions  and  ideas  unperccived  by  any  fubftancci 
is  another  of  thofe  profound  myfteries,  from 
which  we  need  not  apprehend  much  danger ; 
becaufe  it  is  fo  perfectly  abfurd,  that  no  words 
but  fuch  as  imply  a  contradidion,  will  cx- 
prwfs  it .     I  know  not  whether  the  abfurdity 
of  a  fyftem  was  ever  before  urged  as  an  apo-» 
logy  for  its  author.     But  it  is  better  to  bcf 
abfurd  than  mifchievous  ;  and  happy  it  were 

for 


for  the  world,  and  much  to  the  credit  of 
fome  perfbns  now  in  it,  if  metaphyficians 
were  chargeable  with  nothing  worfe  than 
tabfurdity^ 

Again,    certain  errors  in  o^Ur  theories  of 
human  nature,  considered  in  themfelves,  are 
in  fome  meafure  harmlefs,  when  the  princi* 
pics  that  oppofe  their  influence  are  ftrong  and 
fldivCi     A  gentle  difpoiition,  confirmed  ha- 
bits of  virtue,  obedience  to  law,  a  regard  to 
order,  or  even  the  fear  of  punifhment,  often 
prove    antidotes     to     metaphyfical     poifon* 
When  Fatality  has  thefe  principles  to  com- 
bat, it  may  puzzle  the  judgment,  but  will 
hot  corrupt  the  heart.     Natural  inftinft  ne-. 
Ver  fails  to  oppofe  it  j  all  men  believe  them- 
felves  free  agents,   as  long  at  Jcaft  as  they 
keep  clear  of  metaphyfic ;  nay,  fo  po>verful 
is  the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty*  that  I  cai?-» 
not  think  it  was  ever  entirdy  fubdued  in  any 
rational  being*     But  if  it  were  fubdued,  (and 
furely  no  Fatalift  will  acknowledge  it  invin- 
cible);   if  the  oppofite  principles  fliould  at 
the  fame  time  ccafe  to  a<5t ;  and  if  debauchery, 
bad  example,  and  licentious  writings,  ihould 
extinguiih   or   weaken    the   fehfe    of  duty  ^ 
tvhat  might  not  be  apprehended  from  men 
who  are  above  law,  or  can  fcreen  themfelves 
from  punifhment  ?  What  virtue  is  to  be  ex-* 
peAed  from  a  being  who  believer  itfelf  a 
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mere  machine  ?  If  I  were  perfuaded,  that  the 
evil  I  commit  is  impafed  upon  me  by  fatal 
neccflity,  I  fhould  think  repentance  as  ab- 
furd  as  XelTces  fcourging  the  waves  of  the 
Hellefporit ;  and  be  as  little  difpofed  to  form 
refoluticns  of  amendment,  as  to  contrive 
fchemes  for  preventing  the  frequent  eclipfes 
of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.  Every  author 
who  publilhes  an  effay  in  behalf  of  Fatality, 
is  willing  to  run  the  rilk  of  bringing  all  men 
over  to  hi^  opinion.  What  if  this  fhould  be 
the  confequence  ?  If  it  be  poflible  to  niiake 
one  reafonable  creature  a  Fatalift,  may  it  not 
be  poflible  to  make  many  fuch  ?  And  would 
ihis  be  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment  ?  It  is 
demonftrable,  that  it  would  not.  But  we 
have  already  explained  ourfelves  on  this 
head» 

Other  metaphyfical  errors  there  are,  which, 
though  they  do  not  ftrike  more  direftly  at 
the  foundations  of  virtue,  are  more  apt  to 
influence  mankind,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo 
vigoroufly  counteracted  by  any  particular 
propenfity.  What  fhall  we  jGiy  to  the  theory 
of  HoiJiiEs,  who  makes  the  diftinSion  be^ 
tween  vice  and  virtue  to  be  wl^olly  artificial, 
without  any  foundation  in  the  divine  will,  or 
human  conftitution,  and  depending  entirely 
on  the  arbitrary  laws  of  human  governors  ? 
According  to  tliis  account,  no  a<5tion  that  14 
4.  f  ceni- 
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commanded  by  a  king  can  be  vitious,  and 
none  virtuous  except  warranted  by  that  au-« 
thority.  Were  this  opinion  UniVeffal,  what 
could  deter  men  frbtn  fecret  \frickedneft>  or 
Aich  a^  is  not  cognifable  by  IStW?  What 
could  reilrain  goverftors  fr6ni  the  utihdft  in-* 
folence  of  tyranny?  What  but  a  miracltf 
could  fave  the  human  face  from  pcrditioh  ? 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  Mf.  Hume's  latef 
publications,  we  afe  pfefented  with  ah  cla-^ 
borate  panegyric  oh  the  author*     "  He  hath 
"  exerted,    fays  the  writef  of  the  preface j 
^*  thofe  great  talents  he  WcelVed  from  Na-» 
*^  ture,    and    the   acqiiiCtions    he  ftiade   by 
^'  fludy,  in  the  fearch  of  trtith,  ind  in  pfo- 
**  moting  the  good  of  mahkind."     A  fioblc 
encomium  indeed  !  if  it  be  a  trUe  6rte,  whaC 
are  we  to  think  of  a  Douglas,  a  Campbell,  a 
Gerard,  a  Reid,  and  fome  othefs,  wlio  havd 
attacked  fcveral  of  Mr.  Hum£*$  opiniohs,  and 
proved  them  to  be  contrary  to  truth,    ind 
fubverilvc  of  the  good  of  mankind  ?  I  thought 
indeed,    that   the  works   of  thole  excellent 
writers  had  giveh   great  fatisfaftioh   to   the 
friends  of  truth  and  virtue,  ahd  done  an  im-^ 
portant  fervice  to  fociety:  but,  if  I  believe 
this  prefacer,  I  muA  look  oh  them,  &$  well 
as  on  this  attempt  of  hiy  own,  with  detefta* 
tion  and  horror.    But  befofe  fo  great  a  change 
in  my  fentiments  can  take  place,  it  Will  b« 

necaflary 
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neceflary,  that  Mr;  Hume  prove,  to  my  fa- 
tisfadion,  that  he  is  neither  the  author  nor 
the  pubiiihcr  of  the  E^ys  that  bear  his  name, 
nor  of  the  Treat jfe  of  Human  Nature.  Fbr  I 
will  not  take  it  on  his,  nor  on  any  man's 
wordy  that  religion^  both  revealed  and  natu-- 
ral,  and  all  conviftion  in  regard  to  truth,  are 
detrimental  to  mankind.  And  it  is  iboft 
certain,  that  he,  if  he  is  indeed  the  author 
of  thofc  Effays,  and  of  that  Treatife,  hath 
exerted  his  great  talents,  and  employed  feve- 
ral  years  of  his  life,  in  endeavouring  to  J)cr- 
fuade  the  world,  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion  are  irrational,  atid  the 
proofs  of  revealed  religion  fuch  as  ought  not 
to  fatisfy  an  impartial  mind;  and  that  there  is 
net  in  any  fcience  an  evidence  of  truth  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  certainty.  Suppofe  thcfe 
opinions  eftabliihed  in  the  world,  and  fay,  if 
you  can,  that  the  good  gf  mankind  would 
be  promoted  by  them*  To. me  it  feems  im* 
poffible  for  fociety  to  cxift  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fuch  opinions.  Nor  let  it  be  thought, 
that  we  give  an  unfavourable  view  of  human 
nature,  when  we  infift  on  the  neceffity  of 
good  principles  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
order.  Such  a  total  fubverfion  of  human 
fcntiment  i^  I  believe,  impoflible:  man* 
kind,  at  their  very  worft,  are  not  fuch  mon- 
ilers,  as  to  admit  it ;  reafon,  confciencc^  taftc, 

habit^ 
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habit,  ijitcreft,  fear,  muft  perpetually  op- 
pofe  it  :  but  the  philofophy  that  aims  at  a 
total  fubverfion  of  human  fentiment  is  not  oq. 
that  account  the  lefs  deteftable,  Aod  yet  if 
is  faid  of  the  authors  of  this  philofophy,  that 
they  exert  their  great  talents  in  promoting 
the  good  of  mankind.  What  an  ipfult  oiji 
human  nature  and  common  fenfe  !  If  maur 
kind  arc  tame  enough  to  acquiefce  ip  fuch  an 
infult,  and  fervile  enough  to  reply,  "  It  is 
**  true^  we  have  been  much  obliged  to  the 
**  celebrated  fceptics  of  this  moft  enlighten^- 
^*  ed  ag?>" — they  would  almpft  tempt  one  tp 
exprefs  himfclf  in  the  ftyle  of  mifanthrophy^ 
and  fay,  ^*  Si  populus  vnlt  decipi,  decipiar 
••  tur." 

Every  dD(^ine  is  dangerous  that  tends  tq  ^ 
4ifcredit  the  evidence  of  our  ikfif^s,  pxtern4 
or  internal,  and  to  fubvert  the  original  in^ 
ilindive  principles  of  human  belief.  In  this 
refped:  the  moil  unnatural  aj>d  incompreheur- 
iible  abfurdities,  Aich  as  the  dodtrine  of  the 
non-exi^nce  of  matter,  and  of  perceptions 
without  a  percipient^  are  far  from  bein§ 
harmlefs ;  as  they  feem  to  lead,  and  adually 
have  led,  to  univerfal  fcepticifi^i ;  and  fet  an 
example  of  a  method  of  xeafoning  fuflicient 
Jto  overturn  all  truth,  and  pervert  every  hu- 
man faculty.  In  this  refpeft  alfo  we  have 
|)royed  .the  doctrine  of  fatality  to  be  of  moft 

pcrni- 
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pernicious  tendency,  as  it  lead?  nien  to  fup- 
pofe  their  moral  fentiments  fallacious  or 
equivocal ;  not  to  mention  its  influence  on 
our  notions  of  God,  and  natural  religion. 
,  When  a  fceptic  attacks  one  principle  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  he  does  in  efFe<ft  attack  all ;  for 
if  we  are  made  diftruftful  of  the  veracity  of 
inftindlive  convidlion  in  one  inftancc,  we 
muft,  or  at  leaft  we  may,  become  equally 
diftruftful  in  every  other.  A  little  fccpticifm 
introduced  into  fcience  will  foon  aftimilat^ 
the  whole  to  its  own  nature ;  the  fatal  fer- 
mentation, once  begun,  fpreads  wider  and 
wider  evejy  moment,  till  all  the  maft  be 
transformed  into  rottennefs  and  poifon. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  The  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  abftraft  fciences  is  a  melan- 
choly ptoof,  that  what  I  fay  is  true.  This 
is  called  the  age  of  reafon  and  philofophy ; 
and  this  is  the  age  of  avowed  and  dogmatical 
atheifm.  Sceptics  have  at  laft  grown  weary 
of  doubting  ;  and  have  now  dijfcovered,  by 
the  force  of  their  great  talent s^  that  one  thing 
at  leaft  is  certain,  namely,  that  God,  and 
religion,  and  immortality,  are  empty  founds. 
This  is  the  final  triumph  of  our  fo  much 
boafted  philofophic  fpirit ;  thefe  are  the  li- 
mits of  the  dominion  of  error,  beyond  which 
we  can  hardly  conceive  it  poffible  for  hu- 
man fophiftry  to  penetrate.     Exult,  O  Mc^ 

taphyfic. 
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taphyiict  at  the  confummatlon  of  thy  glories« 
More  thou  canfl  not  hope,  more  thou  canft 
not  4(?fire.  Fall  down^  ye  mortals,  and  ac^ 
knowledge  the  ftupendous  blefiing  :  adore 
thofe  men  of  great  tahnU,  thofe  daring  fpi-- 
rits,  thofe  pattern*  oi  modefty,  geuitlenefs, 
and  candour,  thofe  prodigies  of  genius^  thofe 
heroes  in  beneficence^  whahave  thus  labour-^ 

ed to  ftrip  you  of  every  rational  confola^ 

tion,  and  to  make  your  condition  ten  thou-- 
fand  time*  worfe  than  that  of  the  beafls  that 
pcrifli. 

Why  can  I  not  exprefs  myfelf  with  lefs 
warmth !  Why  can  I  not  devife  an  apology 
for  thefe  philofophers,  to  fcreen  them  fron:^ 
this  dreadful  imputation  of  being  the  enemies 
and  plagues  of  mankind  ! — Perhaps  they  dp 
jiot  theqnfelves  believe  thi:ir  awn  tenets,  but 
publish  them  oqly  as  <the  means  of  getting  a 
name  and  a  for^tune.  But  I  hope  this  is  not 
the  cafe ;  God  forbid  thajt  it  flaould !  for  then 
the  enormity  of  their  guilt  would  furpafs  alj 
power  of  language^  we  could  only  gaze  at  it^ 
and  tremble^  Compared  with  fuch  wicked^ 
nefs,  the  crimes  of  the  thief,  the  robber,  th? 
incendiary,  would  almoft  diiappear.  Thefe 
facrifice  the  fortunes  or  the  lives  of  fome  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  to  their  own  neceflity 
px  outrageous  appetite  :  but  thofe  would  run 
the  hazard  of  facrificing,    to  their  own  ava-^ 
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rice  or  vanity,  the  hap|Jinefs  of  all  niankind^ 
both  here  and  hereafter.  No ;  I  cannot  fup- 
pofe  it :  the  heart  of  itian,  however  depfavcd, 
is  not  capable  of  fuch  infef nal  malignity.-^ 
Perhaps  they  do  not  forefee  the  confequenccs 
of  their  dodtrines.  Berkeley  moft  certain- 
ly did  not, But  Berkeley  did  not  at- 
tack the  religion  of  his  country,  did  not  feek 
lo  undermine  the  fouhdations  of  virtue,  did 
not  preach  or  recommend  Atheifm.  Ht 
erred  ;  and  who  is  free  from  error  ?  but  his 
intentions  were  irreproachable ;  and  his  con- 
duct as  a  man,  and  a  Chriftian,  did  honour  to 
human  nature. — Perhaps  our  modern  fcep- 
tics  arc  ignorant,  that,  without  the  belief  of 
a  God,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  mi- 
feries  of  human  life  would  often  be  infup- 
portable.  But  can  I  fuppofe  them  in  a  ftate 
of  total  and  invincible  ftupidity,  utter  ftran- 
gcrs  to  the  human  heart,  and  to  human  af- 
fairs !  Sure  they  would  not  thank  me  for  fuch 
ft  fuppofition.  Yet  this  I  muft  fuppofe,  or 
»  I  muft  believe  them  to  be  the  moft  cruel, 
the  moft  perfidious,  and  the  moft  profligate 
of  men. 

Careffed  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the 
great,  ingrofled  by  the  formalities  and  fop-. 
peries  of  life,  intoxicated  with  vanity,  pam* 
pered  with  adulation-,  difiipatcd  in  the  tu- 
jnult  of  bufinefs^  or  amidft  the  vidflitudes  of 

folly. 
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folly,  they  perhaps  have  little  need,  and  little 
relilh,  for  the  confolations  of  religion.     But 
let  them  know,  that,  in  the  folitary  fcenes  of 
life,  there  is  many  an  honeft  and  tender  heart 
pining  with  incurable  anguifh,   pierced  with 
the    fharpcft  fling  of  difappointment,  bereft 
of  friends,  chilled  with  poverty,  racked  with 
difeafe,    fcourged   by    the  oppreflbr;  whom 
nothing  but  tnift  in  Providence,    and  the 
hope  of  a  future  retribution,  could   preferve 
from  the  agonies  of  defpair.     And  do  they, 
with  facrilcgious  hands,    attempt   to  violate 
this  laft  refuge  of  the  miferable,  and  to  rob 
them  of  the  only  comfort  that  had  furvived 
the  ravages  of  misfortune,  malice,  and  ty- 
ranny! Did  it  ever  happen,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  their  execrable  tenets  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  virtuous  retirement,  deepened 
the  gloom  of  human  diftrefs,  or  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  the  grave?  Is  it  poffible,  that 
this  may  have  happened  in  many  inftances  ? 
is  it  probable,  that  this  hath   happened,  or 
may  happen,  in  one  fingle  inftance  ?  —  Ye  . 
traitors  to  human  kind,  ye  murderers  of  the 
human  foul,  how  can   ye  anfwer  for  it  to . 
your  own  hearts  !  Surely  every  fpark  of  your 
gcnerofiry  is  extinguiihed  for  ever,  if  this  con- 
fideration  do  not  awaken  in  you  the  keeneft 
wmorfe,  and  make  you  wi(h  in  bitterncfs  of 
foul—— — But  I  remonftratc  in  vain.  All  this 

muft 
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muft  have  often  occurred  to  you»  and  been  as 
often  rejeAed  as  utterly  frivolous.  Could  I 
ioforce  the  prefent  topic  by  an  appeal  to  your 
vanity,  I  might  pofllbly  make  feme  impref* 
fion :  but  to  plead  virith  you  on  the  principles 
of  benevolence  or  generofity,  is  to  addrefs 
you  in  language  ye  do  not,  or  will  not,  un- 
derftand ;  and  as  to  the  (bame  of  being  con- 
vided  of  abfurdity,  ignorance,  and  vtrant  of 
candour,  ye  have  long  ago  proved  yourfeives 
fupcrior  to  the  fenfe  of  it. 

But  let  not  the  lovers  of  truth  be  difcou- 
raged.  Atheifm  cannot  be  of  long  continue 
ance,  nor  is  there  much  danger  of  its  becom- 
ing univerfal*  The  influence  of  fome  con- 
fpicuous  charaAers  has  brought  it  to^  much 
into  falhion;  v^hich,  in  a  thoughtlefs  and 
profligate  age,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  ac- 
compU(h.  But  when  men  have  retrieved 
the  powers  of  ferious  refledion,  they  will 
find  it  a  frightful  phantom  j  and  the  mind 
will  return  gladly  and  eagerly  to  its  old  en- 
dearments. One  thing  we  certainly  know : 
the  faihion  of  fceptical  and  metaphyfical  lyf- 
tems  foon  pafleth  away.  Thofe  unnatural 
productions,  the  vile  efFufion  of  a  hard  and 
ftupid  heart,  that  miftakes  its  own  reftlefs'^ 
nefs  for  the  aftivity  pf  genius,  and  its  own 
captioufnels  for  fagacity  of  underflanding^ 
may,  lik.^  (jtlier  monflers,  pleafc  a  while  by 

thor 
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their  fingularity ;  but  the  eharm  is  foon  over  : 
•  and  the  fucceeding  age  will  be  aftoniftied  to 
hear,  that  their  forefathers  were  deluded^  ot 
amufed,  with  fuch  fooleries.  The  meafurc 
of  fcepticifm  Teems  indeed  to  be  full ;  it  is 
time  for  truth  to  vindicate  her  rights,  and 
we  truft  they  fliall  yet  be  completely  vindi- 
cated. Such  are  the  hopes  and  the  earneft 
wifhes  of  one,  who  has  feldom  made  con- 
troveriy  bis  ftudy,  who  never  took  plcafure 
in  argumentation,  and  who  difclaims  all  am-- 
bition  of  being  reputed  a  fubtlc  difputant ; 
but  who,  as  a  friend  to  human  nature,  would 
account  it  his  honour  to  be  inftrum.ental  in 
promoting,  though  by  means  unpleafant  to 
himfelf,  thp  cauie  of  virtue  and  true  fcience, 
and  in  bringing  to  contempt  that  fceptical  fo* 
phiftry  which  is  equally  fubvcrfive  of  both. 


POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

nPO  read  arid  criUcife  the  modern  fyftems 
-*-    of  fcepticifm,  is  fo  difagrecabic  a  tafk, 
that  nothing  but  a  regard  to  duty  could  ever 
have  determined  me  to  engage  in  it.    I  found 
in  them  neither  inftru£lion  nor  amufement  j 
I  wrote  agaitift  them  with  all  the  difguft  that  \ 
one  feels  in  wrangling  with  an  unreafbnable 
adverfary ;  and  I  publifhed  what  I  had  writ- 
ten^ with  the  certain  profped  of  raifing  many 
enemies^  and  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  my 
performance^  as  allowed  me  not  to  entertain 
tmy  /anguine  hope  of  fuccefs.     I  thought  it 
however  poffible,  nay^  and  probable  too,  that 
this  book  might  do  good,     I  knew^that  ij: 
contained  fome  matters  of  importance,  which, 
if  I  was  not  able  to  fet  them  in  the  beft  light, 
Snight  however,  by  my  means,  be  fuggefted 
to  others  more  capable  to  do  them  julHce. 

Since  thefe  papers  were  firft  publifhed,  I 
^ve  laid  myfelf  out  to  obtain  information  of 
what  has  been  fa  id  of  them,  both  by  their 
friends,  and  by  their  enemies ;  hoping  to 
profit  by  the  cenfures  of  the  latter,  as  well 
^  by  the  admonitions  of  the  former«^    I  do 

not  * 
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not  hear,  that  any  pcrfon  has  accufed  mc  of 
lAifconceiving  or.  mifreprefcnting  my  adverfa-^ 
lies  doftrinc.  Again  and  again  navft  I  re* 
quefted  it  of  thoft  whom  I  know  to  be  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  controvcrfy,  to  give  mc 
their  thoughts  freely  on  this  point ;  and  they 
have  repeatedly  told  me,  that,  Jt>  their  judg-» 
ment,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  %e  laid  to  lifiy 
charge.  •* 

*Moft  of  the  objedlions  that  have*  been 
indde  I  had  forfeen,  and,  as  1  thotight,  fuft 
ficiently  obviated  by  occafional  remarks  id 
the  courfe  of  the  eflky.  But,  in  regard  to 
fome  of  them,  I  find  it  neceflary  now  to  be 
more  particular.  I  wifh  to  give  the  fulkft 
fatiiifadlion  to  every  candid  mind  }  and  I  am 
fure  I  do  nor,  on  tbefe  fubjedts,  entertain  a 
fingle  thought  which  I  need  to  be  alhamed 
or  afraid  to  lay  before  the  public. 

I  have  been  much  blamed  *  for  entering 
fo  warmly  into  this  controvcrfy.  In  order  to 
prepoflefs  the  minds  of  thofe  who  had  not 
read  this  performance,  with  an  unfavouiable 

opinion 

♦  In  jufticc  to  the  publk  I  muft  here  obfctvc,  that  ihe  cU* 
innur  againft  me  on  account  of  this  book,  however  loud  and 
alarmlug  at  firfl,  appears  now  to  have  been  raifcii  atiJ  propa« 
gated  by  a  few  perfons  4if  a  particular  party  in  Scoi  land  ; 
and  to  hitve  owed  its  rile  to  prejudice,  and  its  progrcfl  to  ^c- 
fdinacion ;  two  engines  of  maJignity,  wliich  an  honed  maH 
wculd  be  Tnuch  more  forry  to  Ice  cmplojrcd  &»  jasa  Uao  ^ 
gaiafl  bim. 
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t)pinion  of  it,  and  of  its  author^  infinuationt 
have  been  made»  and  carefully  helped  about^ 
that  it  treats  only  of  fome  abftrufe  points  of 
fpeculative  metaphyfics ;  which»  however,  I 
am  accufed  of  having  difcufled,  or  attempted 
to  difcufs^  with  all  the  zeal  of  the  moft  fu- 
rious  bigot,  indulging  my felf  in  an  indecent 
vehemence   of  language,    and   uttering  the 
moft  rancorous  inve<ftives  againft  thofe  who 
differ  from  me  in  opinion.     Much,  on  thi8 
occaiion,  has  been  (aid  in  praife  of  moderation 
and   fcepticifm;  moderation,  the  iburce  of 
candour,  good- breeding,    and  good-nature; 
and  fcepticifm,  the  child  of  impartiality,  and 
the  parent  of  humility.     When  men  believe 
with  full  convii^ion,  nothing,  itfeems,  is  to 
be  expeded  from  them  but  bigotry  and  bitter* 
nefs :  when  they  fufFer  themfelves  in  their 
inquiries  to  be  bialled  by  partiality,  or  warm- 
ed with  affedtion,  they   are  philofophers  no 
longer,  but  revilers  and  enthufiafts!— If  this 
were  a  juft  account  of  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  EJfay  m  Truth,  I  (hould  not  have  the 
face  even   to   attempt  an  apology  |  for  were 
any  perfon  guilty  of  the  fault  here  complain* 
ed  of,  I  myfelf  (hould  certainly  be  one  of 
the  firft  to  condemn  him. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  human  fciences,  real 
or  pretended,  tiiefe  is  n6t  any  thing  to  be 
found  which  I  think  more  perfectly  con- 
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temptible,  than  the  fpeculative  metaphyfics  o^ 
the  moderns.  It  is  indeed  a  mojft  wretched 
medley  of  ill-digefted  notions,  indiftind 
perceptions,  inaccurate  obfenrations,  perver* 
ted  language,  and fbphiilical  argument;  di* 
ftingiiifliing  where  there  is  no  difFerence,  and 
confounding  whefe  there  is  no  (imilitude  j 
feigning  difficulties  where  it  cannot  find 
them,  and  overlooking  them  when  real.  I 
know  no  end  that  the  ftudy  of  fuch  jargon 
can  anfwer,  except  to  harden  and  ftupify  the 
heart,  bewilder  the  tinderftanding,  four  the 
temper,  and  habituate  the  mindto  irrefolution, 
captioufnef<5,  and  falfehood.  For  iludies  of 
this  fort  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination,  I 
have  neither  head  nor  heart.  To  enter  into 
them  at  all,  isfooIi(b;  to  enter- into  them 
with  warmth,  ridiculous ;  but  to  treat  thofe 
with  any  bittcrnefs,  whofe  judgments  con* 
•cerning  them  may  differ  from  ours,  is  in  a 
Very  high  degree  odious  and  criminal.  Thus 
far,  then,  my  adverfaries  and  I  are  agreed. 
Had  the  fcepiical  philolbphers  confined 
themfelves  to  thofe  inoffenfivc  wranglings 
that  (how  only  the  fubtlety  and  captioufnefs 
of  the  difputant,  but  affe<ft  not  the  principles 
of  human  condu(fl,  they  never  would  have 
found  an  opjK^nent  in  me.  My  paflion  for 
writing  is  not  flxong ;  and  my  love  of  con- 
troverfy  fo  weak,  that,  if  it  could  always  be 
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avoided  with  a  fafe  confcience,  I  would  never 
engage  in  it  at  alU     But  when  doftrines  ard 
publiflied  fubverfive  of  morality  and  religion  j 
doctrines,  oF  which  I  perceive  and  have  it 
in  my  pbwet  to  expofe  the  abfurdity,  my  du- 
ty to  the  public  forbids  me   to  be  lilcnt  i 
efpecially  when  I  fee,  that,  by  the  influence 
of  Fafhioh,  folly,  or  more  criminal  caufes, 
thofe  dcflrines  fpread  wider  and  wider  every 
;day,  diffufing  ignorance,  miferyj  and  licen- 
tioufnefs,  where -ever   they  prevail.     Let  us 
bppofe  the  torrent,  though  we  (hould  not  be 
able  to  check   it.     The  zeal  and  example  of 
the  weak  have  often  roufed  to  adion,  and 
to   viftory,    the   flumbering    virtue    of  the 
ftrong. 

I  likewife  agree  with  my  adverikries  in 
this,  that  I  fcepticifm,  where  it  tends  to  make 
inen  well-bred  and  good-natured,  and  to  rid 
them  of  pedantry  and  petulance,  without  do- 
ing individuals  or  fociety  any  harm,  is  an 
excellent  thing.  And  fome  forts  of  fcepti- 
cifm there  are,  that  really  have  this  tendency. 
in  philofophy,  in  hiftory,  in  politics,  yea^  and 
feven  in  theology  itfelf,  there  are  many  points 
of  doubtful  difputation,  in  regard  to  which 
a  man's  judgment  may  lean  to  either  of  the 
fides,  or  hang  wavering  between  thetn,  with- 
5ut  the  leaft  inconvenience  to  himfelf,  or 
©thcfs.     Whether  pure  fpa^e  exifts,  or  hovir^ 
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we  come  fo  form  an  idea  of  it ;  whether  all 
ihe  objeds  of  human  reafbn  may  he  fairly  fe- 
duced  to  Ariftotle's  ten  categories ;  whether 
Hannibal,  when  he  pafTed  the  Alps^  had  any 
vinegar  in  his  camp ;  whether  uichard  III. 
was  as  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  a  hump- 
back,    as  is   commonly   believed ;    whether 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  married  Bothwdl 
from   inclinatiouj    or  from  the  necefli^  of 
her  affairs ;  whether  the  earth  is  better  peo« 
pled  now  than  it  was  in  ancient  times ;  whe- 
ther public  prayers  (hould  be  recited  from 
memory,  or  read :— in  regard  to  theie,  and 
fuch  like  queftions,  a  little  fcepticifm  may  be 
very  fafe  and  very  proper,  and  I  will  never 
think  the  worfe  of  a  man  for  diifering  from 
me  in  opinion. '   And  if  ever  it  (hould  be  my 
chance    to  engage  in  controverfy  on    fuch 
queftions,  I  here  pledge  myfelf  to  the  public^ 
(abfit  invidia  verbo !),  that  I  will  condud 
the  whole  affair  with  the  moft  exemplary 
coolnefs  of  blood,  and  lenity  of  language.    I 
have  akwiiys  obferved,  that  flrong  convidtion 
•is  inuch  more  apt  to  breed  ftrife,  in  matters 
of  little  moment,  than  in  fubjedls  of  high 
importance.     Not  to  mention  (what  I  would 
Vrillingly  forget)  the  fcandalous  contefts  that 
tiave  prevailed  in  the  Ghriflian  world  about 
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trifling  ceremonies  iaod  points  of  do£krine>  | 
need  only  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  thofi^ 

learned  critics  and  annotators^  Salmafius^ 
Valla^  and  Scaliger^  who>  in  their  fquab*^ 
bles  about*  words,  gave  fcop0  to  fuch  ran- 
corous animoiity  and  virulent  abufe>  as  is 
altogether  without  example.  In  every  cafe^ 
where  dogmatical  belief  tends  to  hardeti 
the  heart,  or  to  breed  prejudices  incompa* 
tible  with  candour,  humanity,  and  the  love 
of  truth,  all  good  men  will  be  careful  tci 
cultivate  moderation  and  diffidence. 

But  there  are  other  points,  in  regatd  td 
which  a  (Irong  convidtion  produces  the  beff 
eifeAs^  and  doubt  and  hefitation  the  worft  t 
and  thefe  are  the  points  that  our  fceptics  la-^ 
hour  to  fubvert,  and  I  to  eftablifhi  That 
the  human  foul  is  a  real  and  permament  fub-^ 
ftance,  that  God  is  infinitely  wife  and  goocfi 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  eiTentially  different^ 
that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  truths  and  that 
man  in  many  cafes  is  capable  of  difcdvering 
it,  are  fome  of  the  principles  which  this 
book  is  intended  to  vindicate  from  the  ob- 
jedions  of  fcepticifoii  Attempts  havd  beeil 
made  to  perfuade  us^  that  there  is  no  evi« 
dence  of  tfuth  in  any  fcience ;  that  the  bu^ 
tnan  upderflanding  ought  not  to  believe  any 
things  but  rather  te  tcamn  in  perpetual  fufy 
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J)ence  between  oppofite  opinions ;  that  it  i^ 
Unreafonable  to  believe  the  Deity  to  be  per** 
fedtly  Wife  and  good,  or  e^en  toexift.;  that 
the  foul  oF  man  has  nothing  permanent  in  its 
nature,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  cxiftence 
diftinft  from  its  prefent  perceptions,  which 
iare  continually  changing,  and  will  foon 
t)e  at  an  end ;  and  that  niioral  diftindtions 
are  ambiguous  and  artificial,  depending  ra- 
ther on  humah  caprice  and  fafhion,  than  on 
the  nature  of  things,  or  the  divine  will* 
This  fcepticifm  the  readet  will  obferve,  is  to- 
tally fubverfive  of  fcience,  morality^  and  reli- 
gion, both  natural  and  revealed.  And  this 
is  the  fcepticifm  which  i  am  blamed  for  hav- 
ing oppofed  with  warmth  and  earneftnefs. 

*I  defire  to  know,  what  good  efFefts  this 
icepticifm  is  likely  to  produce?  **  It  hum- 
*'  hies"  we  are  told,  "  our  pride  of  under- 
**  ftanding."  Indeed!  And  are  they  to  be 
confidered  as  patterns  of  humility,  who  fet 
the  wifdom  bf  all  former  ages  at  nought,  bid 
defiance  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
and  fay  to  the  wifeft  and  beft  men  that  ever 
did  honour  to  our  nature.  Ye  are  fools  or 
hypocrites;  we  only  arc  candid,  honeft  and 
fagacious?  Js  this  humility!  Should  I  be 
humble,  if  I  were  to  fpeak  and  aft  in  this 
manner  !  Every  man  of  fenfe   would   pro* 
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jiounce  me  loft  to  all  fhame,  an  apoftate  from 
truth  and  virtue,  an  enemy  to  human  kind ; 
^d  my  own  confcience  would  juftify  the 
cenfure. 

And  fo,  it  feems  that  pride  of  underftand- 
ing   is   infeparable   from  the   difpofition    of 
thofe   who   believe,  that  they  have   a  foul, 
that  there  is  a  Godj  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
cfTentially   different^    and   that  men   arc   in 
fome  cafes  permitted  tp  difcern  the  difference 
between  truth  and  falfehood !  Yet  the  gof- 
pel  requires  or  fuppofes  the   belief  of   all 
thefe  points ;  the  gofpel  alfo  commands  us  to 
be  humble :  and  the  Ipirit  and  influence  of 
the  gofpel  have  produced  the  moft  perfed:  ex- 
amples of  that  virtue  that  ever  appeared  a^ 
mong  mea,     A  believer  n>ay  bq  proud :  but 
it  is  neither  his  belief,  nor  what  he  believe^, 
that  can  make  him  fo ;    for  both  ought  to 
teach  him  humility.  To  call  in  queftion,  and 
labour  to   fubvert,    thofe  firft  principlqp  of 
fcience,    morality  and    religion,    which  all 
the  rational   part  of  mankind  acknowledge, 
is   indeed    an    indication    of  a   proud    and 
prefumptuous  underftanding  :    but  does  the 
fceptic  lay  this   to   the   charge   of  the  be- 
liever ?    I  have  heard  of  a  thief,  when  clofe 
.purfued,  turning  on  his  purfuers,  and  charg- 
ing them  with  robbery  :    but  I  do  not  think 
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i^c  example  worthy    a    phUofet^er'is  imt* 
tation. 

The  prevention  of  bigotry  is  faid  to  be  an-* 
pther  of  the  blefled  efFefts  of  this  moden^ 
fccpticifm.  And  indeed^  if  fceptics  would 
^Q:  confidently  with  their  pten  principles, 
^cre  would  be  ground  for  the  rematk  :  foi^ 
^  man  who  believes  nothing  at  allj^  cannot 
t)e  faid  to  be  Mindly  attaiched  to  any  opi-^ 
^ioft,  except  perhaps  to  thi^  one,  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  believed  5  in  which,  however, 
4f  he  have  ajiy  regard  to  uniforpiity  of  cha-^ 
lafter,  he  will  take  care  not  to  be  dogma- 
tical. But  it  is  v^rell  known  to  all  who  have 
had  any  opportunity  of  e^ferving' his  tonduft^ 
that  the  fceptic  rejedts  thofe  opinions  only 
which  the  reft  of  mankind  idmit :  for  that^ 
in  adhering  to  his  own  paradoxes,  the  moft  de- 
voted anchorite,  the  moft  furious  inquifitor,  is 
^ot  a  greater  bigot  than  he.  An  ingenious  au- 
^of  has  therefore,  with  very  good  reafon, 
made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Infidels 
(:reed.  That,  **  he  believes  in  all  unbelief*." 
Though  a  late  writer  is  a  perfeft  fceptic  in  re- 
gard to  the  exiftence  of  his  foul  and  body,  he 
IS  certain,  that  men  have  no  idea  of  power  : 
though  he  has  many  4oubts  and  difficulties 
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about  the  evidence  of  mathematical  truths  he 
is  quite  pofitive  that  his  foul  is  not  the  fame 
thing  to  day  it  was  yefterday ;  and  though  he 
affirms  that  it  is  by  an  adl  of  the  human  un- 
derflandingy  that  two  and  two  have  come  to 
be  equal  to  four,  yet  he  cannot  allow,  that 
to  ileal  or  to  abftain  from  flealing,  to  a<ft  or 
to  ceafe  from  adtion,  is  in  the  power  of  any 
man.  In  reading  fceptical  books^  I  have  of- 
ten found,  that  the  flrength  of  the  author's 
attachment  to  his  paradox,  is  in  proportioq 
to  its  abfurdity^  If  it  deviates  but  a  little 
from  common  opinion,  he  gives  himielf  but 
little  trouble  about  it  j  if  it  be  inconfiftent 
with  univerfal  belief,  he  condefcends  to  ar-» 
gue  the  matter,  and  to  bring  what  with  him 
paiTes  for  a  proof  of  it ;  if  it  be  fuch  as  no 
man  ever  did  or  could  believe,  he  is  ftiU  more 
conceited  of  his  proof,  and  calls  it  a  demon- 
ilration ;  but  if  it  ts  inconceivable,  it  is  a 
wonder  if  he  does  not  take  it  for  granted^ 
Thus,  that  our  idea  of  extenfion  is  extended, 
is  inconceivable,  and  in  the  Treatife  of  Hu-- 
man  Nature  is  taken  for  granted  :  that  mat-*' 
ter  exifts  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it, 
is  what  na  man  ever  did  or  could  believe ; 
and  the  author  of  the  Treatife  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge^  has  favoured 
the  world  with  what  pafles  among  the  fafhi- 
enable  metaphyiici«is  for  a  demonfbation  of 
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it  :  that  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal 
virtues,  are  all  upon  the  fame  footing,  is  in- 
confiftent  with  univerfal  belief;  and  a  famous 
Effayift  has  agued  the  matter  at  large,  and 
would  fain  perfuade  us,  that  he  has  proved 
it ',  though  I  do  not  recolledt,  that  he  tri- 
umphs in  this  proof  as  fo  perfectly  irrefiftible, 
as  thofe  by  which  he  conceives  himfelf  to 
have  annihilated  the  idea  of  power,  and  cx-^ 
ploded  the  exiftence  and  permanency  of  per- 
cipient fubftances.  I  will  not  fay,  how- 
ever, that  this  gradation  holds  univerfally; 
Sceptics,  it  muft  be  owned,  bear  a  right 
zealous  attachment  to  all  their  abfurdities, 
both  greater  and  lefs.  If  they  are  mod 
warmly  interefted  in  behalf  of  the  former,  it 
is,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  they  have  had  the  fa- 
gacity  to  forefee,  that  thofe  would  ftand  moft 
in  need  of  their  countenance  and  protedtion. 

We  fee  now  how  far  fcepticifm  may  be 
faid  to  prevent  bigotry.  It  prevents  all  bi- 
gotry, and  all  ftrong  attachment  on  the  fide 
of  truth  and  common  fenfe ;  but  in  behalf 
of  its  own  paradoxes,  it  eftabliflies  bigotry 
the  moft  implicit  and  the  moft  obftinate.  It 
is  true,  that  fceptics  fometimes  tell  us,  that, 
however  pofitively  they  may  afTert  their  doc- 
trines, they  would  not  have  us  think  them 
pofitive  affertors  of  any  doftrine,  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  has  done  thisj;    and.foine  too,    if  I 
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miftake  not,  of  our  modern  Pyrrhonifts.  But 
common  readers  are  not  capable  of  fuch  ex- 
quifite  refinement,  as  to  believe  their  author 
to  be  in  earneft,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  in 
earneft^  as  to  believe,  that  w^hen  he  aflerts 
fome  points  with  diffidence,  and  others  with 
the  utmoft  confidence,  he  holds  himfelf  to 
be  equally  diffident  of  alh 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  is  poC- 
fible  for  a  fceptic  to  fatisfy  us,  that  he  is 
equally  doubtful  of  all  dodrines,  H  mufl 
aiTert  nothing,  lay  down  no  principles,  con- 
tradift  none  of  the  opinions  of  other  people, 
and  advance  none  of  his  own  :  in  a  word,  he 
muft  confine  his  doubts  to  his  own  breaft,  at 
leaft  the  grounds  of  his  doubts ;  or  propofe 
them  modeftly  and  privately,  not  with  a  view 
to  make  us  change  our  mind,  but  only  to 
fhew  his  own  diffidence.  For  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  attempts  to  obtrude  them  on 
the  public,  or  on  any  individual,  or  even  to  re- 
prefent  the  opinions  of  others  as  lefs  probable 
than  his  own,  he  comfnences  a  dogmatiftj 
and  is  to  be  accounted  more  or  lefs  prefump- 
tuous,  according  as  his  doftrine  is  more  or 
lefs  repugnant  to  common  fenfe,  and  himfelf 
more  or  lefs  induftrious  to  recommend  it. 

Though  he  w/ere  to  content  himfelf  with 
Vrging  objections,  without  feeking.to  lay 
4own  any  principle  of  his  own,  which  how- 
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ever  is  a  degree  of  moderation  that  no  icep^ 
tic  ever  yet  arrived  at,  we  would  not  on  that 
account  pronounce  him  an  inoifenfive  man. 
If  his  objedionsr  have  ever  weakened  the  mo-- 
ral  or  religious  belief  of  any  one  perfon,  he 
has  injured  that  perfon  in  his  deareft  and  moft 
important  concerns.     They  who  know  the 
value  of  true  religion,  and  have  had  any  op- 
portunity of  obferving  its  eiFe<fts  oa  them* 
felves  or  others,  need  not  be  told,  how*  dread- 
ful to  a  fenfible  mind  it  is,  to  be  daggered  in 
its  faith  by  the  cavils  of  the  infidel.     Every 
perfon  of  common  humanity,   who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  heart  of  man,  would  (hud« 
der  at  the  thought  of  inf ufing  fcepticifm  into 
the  pious  Chrillian.     Suppofe  the  Chriftian 
to  retain  his  faith  in  fpite  of  all  objeAions  ; 
yet  the  confutation   of  thefe  cannot  fail  to 
diflreis  him ;  and  a  habit  of  doubting,  once 
^egiui,  may,  to  thelateft  hour  of  his  life,  prove 
fatal  to  his  peace  of  mind.     Let  no  one mif- 
take  or  mlfreprefent  me  :    I  am  not  fpeaking 
of  thofe  points  of  doftrine  which  rational  be-  . 
lievers  allow  to  be  indiiferent :    I  fpeak  of 
thofe  great  and  moft  eiTential  articles  of  faith  j 
the  exiflence  of  a  Deity,  infinitely  wife,  be- 
neficent, and  powerful ;    the   certainty  of  a 
future  flate  of  retribution;    and  the  divine 
authority  of  the  gofpel.     Thefe  are  the  ar- 
ticles wliich  fouie  late  authors  labour  with  all 

their 
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their  migl^t  to  overturn ;  and  thcfe  arc  the 
articles  which  every  perfon  who  loves  virtue 
and  mankind^  would  wiih  to  fee  ardently  and 
zcaloufly  defended.  Is  it  bigotry  to  believd 
thefe  fublime  truths  with  full  afTurance  c^ 
faith  ?  I  glory  in  fuch  bigotry  :  I  would  not 
part  with  it  for  a  thoufand  worlds  :  I  conr 
gratulate  the  man  who  is  poiTeiTed  of  it ;  for* 
amidfl:  all  the  viciffitudes  and  calamities  of 
the  prefent  ftate^  that  man  enjoys  an  inex«> 
haufliblc  fund  of  confolation,  of  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  <leprive  him. 
Calamities^  did  I  fay  ?  The  evils  of  a  very 
ihort  life  will  not  be  accounted  fuch  by  him 
who  has  a  near  and  certain  profpedt  of  a 
happy  eternity. — Will  it  be  faid,  that  the 
i6rm  belief  of  thefe  divine  truths  did  ever 
give  rife  to  ill-nature  or  persecution  ?  It  will 
not  be  faid,  by  any  peribn  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  hiftory,  or  the  human  mind* 
Of  fuch  belief^  when  fincere,  and  undebafed 
by  criminal  paflions,  meeknefs,  benevolence, 
and  forgivcncfs,  are  the  natural  and  neceflary 
efFcdls.  There  is  not  a  book  on  earth  fo  fa- 
vourable to  all  the  kind»  and  all  the  fublime 
afFedions,  or  fo  unfriendly  to  hatred  and  per- 
fecution,  to  tyranny,  injuftice,  and  every  fort 
of  malevolence,  as  that  very  gofpel  againft 
which  our  fceptics  entertain  fuch  a  ranco* 
rous  antipathy.     Of  this  they  cannot  be  ig* 
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norant.  If  they  have  ever  read  it ;  for  itr 
breathes  nothing  throughout,  bit  mercy,  be-^ 
nevolence,  and  peace.  If  they  have  not  read 
it,  they  and  their  prejudices  are  as  far  below^ 
our  contempt,  as  any  thing  fo  hateful  can  be: 
if  they  have,  their  pretended  concern  for  the 
rights  of  mankind  is  all  hypocrify  and  a  lie^. 
Nor  need  they  attempt  to  frame  ian  anfwer  to 
this  accufation,  till  they  have  proved,  that 
the  morality  of  the  gofpel  is  faulty  or  imper* 
fedl :  that  virtue  is  not  ufeful  to  individuals, 
nor  beneficial  to  focicty;  that  the  evils  of 
life  are  moft  efFe<flually  alleviated  by  the  ex* 
tinftion  of  all  hope ;  that  annihilation  is  a 
much  more  encouraging  profpe^  to  virtue, 
than  the  certain  view  of  eternal  happinefs  ^ 
that  nothing  is  a  greater  check  to  vice,  than 
a  firm  perfuafion  that  no  punifhment  awaits 
it ;  and  that  it  is  a  confideration  full  of  mi^ 
fery  to  a  good  roan,  when  weeping  on  the 
grave  of  a  beloved  friend,  to  reflecJt,  that  they 
fhall  foon  meet  again  in  a  better  ftate,  never 
to  part  any  more.  Till  the  teachers  and 
abettors  of  infidelity  have  proved  thefe  points, 
or  renounced  their  pretenfions  to  univcrfal 
patriotifm,  their  charafter  is  polluted  with 
all  the  infamy  that  can  be  implied  in  the  ap*. 
pellation  of  liar  znd  ifypocrite. 

I  wonder  at  thofe  men  who  charge  upon 
Chrifllanity  all    the  evils  that  fupcrftition, 

avarice^ 
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avarice,  fenfuality,  and  the  love  of  powef, 
have  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  world  i 
Olid  then  fuppofe,  that  thefe  evils  are  to  be 
prevented,  not  by  fuppreffing  criminal  paf- 
fions,  but  by  extirpating  Chriftianity,  of 
weakening  its  influence.  In  faft,  our  reli- 
gion fupplies  the  only  effeftual  means  of  fup- 
prefling  thefe  paflions,  and  fo  preventing  the 
mifchief  complained  of;  and  this  it  will 
ever  be  more  or  lefs  powerful  to  accompli(h> 
according  as  its  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men  is  greater  or  lefs  ;  and  greater  or  lefs  will 
its  influence  be,  according  as  its  dodlrines 
are  more  or  lefs  firmly  believed.  It  was  not, 
becaufc  they  were  Chriflians,  but  becaufe 
they  chofe  to  be  the  avaricious  and  blood- 
thirfty  flavcs  of  an  avaricious  and  blood-thir- 
Hy  tyrant,  that  Cortez  and  Pizarro  perpe- 
trated thofe  diabolical  cruelties  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  the  narrative  of  which  is  infupport- 
ablc  to  humanity.  Had  they  been  Chrifli- 
ans in  any  thing  but  in  name,  they  would 
liave  loved  their  neighbour  as  themfelyes; 
and  no  man  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  him- 
fclf,  will  ever  cut  his  throat,  or  roafl:  him 
alive,  in  order  to  get  at  his  money. 

If  zeal  be  warrantable  on  any  occalion,  it 
muft:  be  fo  in  the  prefcnt  controverfy :  for  I 
Jcnow  of  no  dodlrines  more  important  in 
^emfelves^  or  more  aflcdling  to  a  fenfible 
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mind^  than  tlK>re  which  the  fceptkirm  con^ 
fated  in  this  book  tends  to  fubrcirt/    But 
why^  it  may  be  faid^  fhould  sea)  be  warranto 
able  on  any  occalion  ?  The  anfwei!  13  eafy  i 
Becaufe  on  fome  occaiions  it  is  dbcent  and 
natural.     When  a  man  is  deeply  ibfierefted 
in  his  fubjeft,    it  is  not  natural  for  him  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  as  muclft  coo)ne&^ 
as  LP  he  were  difputing  about  an  indifiereat 
matter :  ana  whatever  is  not  natunal  is  al*-^ 
ways  oi&nfive.     Were  he  to  hear  his  4pareft 
friends   branded   with    the   appellation    of 
knaves  and  ruffiaofi^    would  it  be  nataral^ 
would  it  be  decent,  for  him  to  preferve  the 
fame  indifference  in  his  look,  andlbftnefs  kt 
hid  manner,  as  if  he  were  inre£dgating  a 
truth  in  conic  fc&lons^  argoing  about  the 
caufe  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  fettling  a 
point  of  ancient  hiftory  ?  Ought  he  not  ta 
ihow,  by  the  iharpnefs  as  well  as  by  the  £3^ 
lidity  of  his  reply,  that  he  not  only  ^ifavows, 
but  detefts  the  accufation  ?  Is  theire  a  n(ian 
whoie  indignation  would  not  kindle  at  fuch 
an  infult  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  would  be  fo 
much  overawed  by  any  antagonift,  ais  to  con- 
ceat  his  indignation  i  Of  fuch  a  man  I  fhall 
only  fay,  that  I  would  not  chufe  hida  for  my 
friend.  When  our  fubjeft  lies  near  our  heart 
our  language  muft  be  animated,  or  k  will  be 
worfe  th»n  lif^lefs;    it  will  be  affeded  and^ 
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hypocriticah     Now   what    fubjcdl  can  lie 
nearer  the  heart  of  a  Chriftian,  or  of  a  man, 
than  the  cxiftencc  and  perfedions  of  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul  ?  If 
he  can  not,  if  he  ought  not,    to  hear  with 
patience  the  blafpbcmies  helched  by  un thinks 
ing  profligates  in  their  common  converfation, 
with  what  temper  of  mind  will  he  tiften  or 
reply  to  the  cool,  infidious,  and  envenomed 
impieties  of  the  deliberate  athieftJ — Fy  on  it ! 
that  I  (hould  need  to  write  fo  long  an  apo- 
logy for  being  an  enemy   to  atheifm  and 
nonfenfe ! 

**  But  why  engage  in  the  controverly  at 
all  ?  Let  the  infidel  do  his  worft^  and  heap 
fophifm  on  fophifm,  and  rail,  and   blaf- 
^*  pheme  as  long  as  he  pleafes^  if  your  reli- 
gion be  from  God,  or  founded  in  reaibn^ 
it  cannot  be  overthrown.     Why  then  give 
yourfelf  or  others  any  trouble  with  your 
attempts  to  Aipport  a  caufe,  againft  which 
it  is  faid  that  hell  itfelf  (hall  not  prevail  ?'* 
— ^This  objeftion  has  been  made,  and  urged 
too  with  confidence.     It  has  juft  as   much 
weight  as   the  following.     Whyenaft  laws 
againfly  or  infUQ:  punjfhment  upon  murder- 
ers P  Let  them  do  dieir  worf):,  and  (lab,  and 
ftrangle,  and  poifon,  as  much  as  they  pleafe, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  accompliih  the 
final  extwmioation  of  the  liuman  i(pecies,  nor 
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perhaps  to  dq^opulate  a  fingle  province.—* 
Such  idle  talk  defervcs  no  anfwery  or  bat  a 
very  fliort  one.     We  do  believe,  and  there- 
fore we  rejoice,  that  our  religion  (hall  fiou- 
rifli  in  fpite  of  all   the  fophiftry  of  malevcv^ 
lent  men.      But  is  their  fophiftry  the  lefi 
wicked  on  that  account?  Does  it  not  defervc 
to  be  punifhed  with  ridicule  and  confutation  ? 
Have  we  reafon  to  hope,  that  a  miracle  will 
be  wrought  to  fave  any  individual  from  infi- 
delity, or  even  any  believer  from  thofe  doubts 
and  apprehenfions  which  the  writings  of  in- 
fidels arfe  intended   to  raife  ?     And  is  it  not 
worth   our  while,  is  it  not   our  duty,  ought 
it  not  to  be  our  inclination,  to  endeavour   to 
prevent  fuch  a  calamity  ?     Nor  let  us  ima*- 
gine  that  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  clergy  a- 
lone.     They,  no  doubt  are  beft  qualified  for 
this  fervice;  but  we  of  the  laity  who  believe 
the  gofpel,  are  under  the  fame  obligation  to 
wi{h  well,  and,  according  to  our  ability,  to 
do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures.      For  my 
own  part,  tho'   the  writing  of  this  book  had 
been  a   work   of  much  greater  difficulty  and 
libour  than  I   found  it  to  be,  I  would   have 
chearfuUy  undertaken  it,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing inftrumcntal  in   reclaiming  even  a  lingle 
fceptic  from  his   unhappy    prejudices,  or   in 
prcl'erving  even  a  fingle  believer  fromthe  hor- 
rors, of  fcepticifm.     Tell  me  not,  that  thofe 
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jborrors  have  no  exiftence.  I  know  the  con- 
ti-afy.  Tcil  me  not,  that  the  good  ends  pro* 
pofed  can  neVer  in  any  degree  be  accompliih*. 
ed  by  performances  of  this  kind*  Of  this  tod 
I  know  the  contrary* 

Suppofe  a  fet'  of  men,  fubjefts  of  the 
Brittfi)  government,  to  publifh  books  fetting 
forth.  That  liberty,  both  civil  and  religi- 
ous, is  anabfurdity  i  that  trial  by  juries^  the 
Habeas  corpus  a£l,  magna  charta^  and  thd 
Prdteftant  religion,  are  intolerable  nuifances  j 
and  that  Popery,  defpotifm^  and  the  iiiqui-* 
fition,  ought  immediately  to  be  eftablifhed 
throughout  the  whole  Britifli  empire  i  fup- 
pofe  th6m  to  exhort  their  countrymen  to  o- 
vcrtuirn^  or  at  leaft  to  difregard,  our  excel- 
lent laws  and  conftitUtioOi  and  make  a  ten' 
der  of  their  fouls  and  confciences  to  (he  Popey 
and  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  ^he  Grand 
Seignior ;— and  fuppofe  them  to  Write  fo  cau-« 
tioufly  as  to  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the  law^ 
and  yet  with  plaufibility  fufficient  to  feduce 
tnany,  an^  give  rife  to  much  diffati5fa(!lion> 
difcord,  ahd  licentious  pradtice^  equally  fa«« 
tal  to  the  happinefs  of  individuals  and  to  the 
public  peace:— With  what  temper  would 
an  Engliihman  of  fenfe  and  fjfirit  {ct  about 
confuting  their  principles  ?  Would  it  be  de- 
cent, or  even  pardonable,  to  handle  fuch  i 
fubjcdl  with  eoolnefs,    or  to  behave  with 

I  i  com* 
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complaifance  towards  fuch  adverfaries  ?  Sup** 
pofethem  to  have  fpeciousqualitieSf  and  to  pafs 
with  their  own  party  for  men  of  candour,  ge- 
nius, and  learning:  yet  the  lover  of  liberty 
and  mankind  would  not,  I  prefume,  be  ^iif- 
pofed  to  pay  them  any  exceflive  compliments 
on  that  account,  or  cm  any  other.  But  fuppoTe 
thefe  political   apoftates   to  appear,    in  the 
courfe  of  the   controverfy,   chargeable  with 
ignorance  and  fophiftical  reafbning,  with  eva-- 
five  and  quibbling  refinements,  with  mifrepre- 
fentation  of  common  fads,  and  mifapprehen* 
Qon  of  common  language^  more  attadied  to 
hypoihefis  than  to  the  truth,  preferring  their 
own  conceits  to  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind,   and    feeking    to    gratify    their   own 
exorbitant  vanity  and  lull  of  paradox,  though 
at  the  expence  of  the  happinefs  of  millions:— 
with  what  face  could  their  moft  abject  flat- 
terers, and  mod  implicit  admirers,  complain 
of  the  feverity  of  that  antagonift  who  fhould 
treat  both  them  and  their  principles  with  con* 
tempt  and  indignation  ?  with  what  face  urge 
in  their  defence,  that,  though  perhaps  fome- 
what  blameable  on  the  prefent  occafion,  they 
and  their  works  were  notwithftanding  inti^ 
tied  to  univerfal  edeem,  and  the  moft  refpeffc- 
ful   ufage  on  account  of  their  (kill  in  mufic^ 
arphitedlure,  geometry,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  I    On   this    account,    would 
they  be  in  any  \efe  dit^t^^xVi^  ^^ft^  of  fodlety. 
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or  the  enemies  of  mankind  ?  would  their 
falfc  reafoning  be  lefs  fophiftical,  their  pre- 
fumption  lefs  arrogant,  or  their  malevo- 
lence lefs  atrocious  ?  Do  not  the  men  who^ 
like  Alexander^  M^chiavel,  and  the  author 
of  La  Pucetle  d'Orleans,  employ  their  great 
talents  in  deftroying  and  corrupting  mankind^ 
aggravate  all  their  other  crimes  by  the  dread- 
ful addition  of  ingratitude  and  breach  of 
truft  ?  And  are  not  their  charaders,  for  this 
veryreafon,  the  more  obnoxious  to  univerfal 
abhorrence  ?  An  illiterate  blockhead  in  the 
Robinhood  tavern^  blafpheming  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  6r  labouring  to  confound  the 
dlftindUons  of  vice  and  virtue,  is  a  wicked 
wretch,  no  doubt :  but  his  wickednefs  ad- 
mits of  fome  fhadow  of  excufe ;  he  might 
plead  his  ignorance^  his  ftupidity,  and  the 
ftill  more  profligate  lives  and  principles  of 
thofe  whom  the  world,  by  a  prepoflerous  fi- 
gure of  fpecch,  is  pleafed  to  call  his  betters  ^ 
but  the  men  of  parts  and  learning,  who  joia 
in  the  fame  infernal  cry,  are  criminals  of  a 
much  higher  order;  for  in  their  defence  no- 
thing can  be  pleaded  that  will  not  aggravate 
their  guilt. 

My  deiign  in  this  book  was,  to  give  others 
the  very  fame  notions  of  the  fceptical  philo- 
fophy  that  I  myfelf  entertain  j  which  I 
could  not  Doflibly  have  done,  if  I  had  not 
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taken  the  liberty  to  deliver  my  thoughts  plwi« 
ly  and  without  refcrve.  And  truly  I  law 
no  reafon  for  being  more  indulgent  to  the 
writings  of  fceptics^  than  to  thofe  of  other 
inen.  The  tafte  of  the  public  requires  not 
any  fuch  extraordinary  condefcenfion.  If 
ever  it  fhould,  which  is  not  probable,  wte 
may  then  think  it  prudent  to  comply ;  butt 
as  we  fcof  n»  in  matters  of  Aich  moment,  to 
cxprefs  ourfelves  by  halves,  we  will  then  alfo 
throw  pen  and  ink  aiide,  never  to  be  refumed 
until  we  again  find,  that  we  may  with  fafety 
write,  and  be  honed  at  the  fame  time. 

Infidels  take  it  upon  them  to  treat  religiofl 
and  its  friends  with  opprobrious  language, 
mifreprefentation,  undeferved  ridicule,  and 
divers  other  forts  pf  abufe.  Some  of  them 
afTert^  with  the  mofl  dogmatical  aflurance, 
what  they  know  to  be  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon icnfe  of  mankind.  All  this  pafles  for 
wit,  and  eloquence,  and  liberal  inquiry,  and 
a  manly  fpirit.  But  whenever  the  friends  of 
truth  efpoufe^  with  warmth,  that  caufe  which 
they  know  to  be  agreeable  to  common  fcnfe 
and  uniyerfal  opinion,  this  is  called  bigotry  : 
and  whenever  the  Chriflian  vindicates,  with 
earneflnefs,  thofe  principles  which  he  be* 
lieves  to  be  of  the  higheft  importance,  and 
which  he  knows  to  be  eifential  to  thehappi* 
nefs  of  maji^  ixnmediately  he  is  charged  with 

want 
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yrznt  of  moderation,  want  of  temper^  en- 
thufiafm,  and  the  fpirit  of  pcrfecution.     Far 
be  it  from  the  lover  of  truth  to  imitate  tholi 
authors  in  mifreprefentation,   or  in  endea- 
vouring to  expofe  dieir  adverfaries  to  unme- 
rited ridicule.     But  if  a  man  were  to  obtain 
a  patent  for  vending  poifon,  it  would  be  very^ 
hard  to  deny  his  neighbour  the  priviledge  of 
felling  the  antidote.     If  their  zcbI  in  fpread-? 
ing  and  recommending  their  doctrines  be  fuf- 
fered  to  pafs  without  ceofure,   our  zeal  in 
vindicating  ours  has  at  lead  as  good  a  title  to 
pafs  nncenfured*     If  this  is  not  allowed,  J 
muft  fuppofe,  that  the  prefent  race  of  infi- 
dels,   like    tht  Jure  divino  kings,   imagine 
themfelves  invefted  with  fbme  peculiar  fancr- 
tity  of  charadter  ^    that  whatever  they  are 
pleafed  to  f^y  is  to  be  received  as  law  and 
thefafliion;  and  that  to  cdntradidl:  their  will, 
or  even  addrefs  them  without  proftration,  is 
indecent  and  criminal.     I  know  not  whence 
it  is  tlyit  they  afTume  thefe  airs  of  fuperiority. 
Is  it  from  xhf^  high  rank  fome  of  them  hold 
in  the  world  of  letters?     I  would  have  theiii 
to  know,  that  it  is  but  a  fhort  time  iince 
that  high    rank    was   either  yielded  to,    or 
claimed  by,  fuch  perfons.    Spinoza,  Hobbes, 
Collins,    Woolfton,    and  the    reft  of  that 
tribe,  werp  within   thefe  forty  or  fifty  years 
accounted  a  very  contemptible  brotherhood. 

The 
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The  great  geniufes  of  the  laft  age  treated 
them  with  little  ceremony ;  and  would  not» 
I  fuppofe,  were  they  now  alive,  pay  more 
refpedl  to  imitators,  copiers,  and  plagiaries, 
than  they  did  to  the  original  authors.  If  the 
enemies  of  our  religion  would  profit  by  ex-* 
perience,  they  might  learn,  from  the  fate  of 
fome  of  their  moft  renowned  brethren, 
that  infidelity,  however  fashionable  and 
lucrative,  is  not  the  moft  convenient  field 
for  a  fuccefsful  difplay  of  genius.  Ever 
fince  Voltaire,  Simulated  by  avarice,  and 
other  dotages  incident  to  unprincipled  old 
age,  formed  the  fcheme  of  turning  a  penny  by 
writing  three  or  four  volumes  yearly  againft 
the  Chrifiian  religion,  he  has  dwindled  from 
a  genius  of  no  common  magnitude  into  a 
paltry  book-maker ;  and  now  thinks  he  does 
great  and  terrible  things,  by  retailing  the 
crude  and  long  exploded  notions  of  the  free* 
thinkers  of  the  laft  age,  which,  when  fea- 
foned  with  a  few  miftakes,  mifreprefentati- 
on$,  and  ribaldries,  of  his  own,  form  fuch 
a  mefs  of  falfehood,  impiety,  obfcenity,  and 
ether  abominable  ingredients,  as  nothing  but 
the  monftrous  maw  of  an  illiterate  infidel 
can  either  digeft  or  endure.  Several  of  our  fa- 
mous fceptics  have  lived  to  fee  the  greateft  part 
of  their  profane  tenets  confuted.  I  hope,  and 
carneftly  wi(h,  that  they  may  live  to  make  a 

fuU 
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full  recantation.  Some  of  them  muft  have 
kno wn»  and  many  of  them  might  have  known, 
that  there  tenets  were  confuted  before  they  a- 
dopted  them:  yet  did  they  adopt  them  not* 
withftanding,  and  difplay  them  to  the  world 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  been  advanced  on  the  other  fide.  So 
have  I  feen  a  tefty  and  ftubborn  dogmatift, 
when  all  his  arguments  were  anfwered,  and 
all  his  invention  exhaufled,  comfort  him* 
felf  at  laft  with  fimply  repeating  his  former 
pofitions  at  the  end  of  each  new  rcmon- 
ftrance  from  th^e  adver(ary* 

They  who  are  converfantin  the  works  of  the 
fceptical  philofophers,  know  very  well,^  that 
thofe  gentlemen  do  not  always  maintain  that 
moderation  of  ftyle  which  might  be  expefted 
from  perfons  of  their  profeflion ;  and  if  I 
thought  my  condud  in  this  refpedl  needed  to 
be,  or  could  be,  juftified  by  fuch  a  prece- 
dent, I  might  plead  even  their  example  as  my 
apology.  But  1  difclaim  every  plea  that 
fuch  a  precedent  could  afford  me  :  I  write 
not  in  the  fpirit  of  retaliation  ;  and  when  I 
find  myfclf  inclined  to  be  an  imitator,  I 
will  look  out  for  other  models.  Indeed  it  is 
hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that  I  would  take 
thofe  for  my  pattern,  whofe  talents  I  defpife, 
whofe  writings  I  detefl,  and  whofe  principles 
and  projeifU  are  fo  direftly  oppofite  to  mine. 

Their 
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Their  writings  tend  to  fubvert  the  Foundati-. 
pns  of  human  knowledge,  to  poifon  the 
fources  of  human  happineft,  and  tp  overtura 
that  religion  which  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  meii 
have  believed  to  be  of  divine  original,  and 
which  every  good  man,  who  underftands  it, 
mud  reverence  as  the  greateft  blefling  ever 
conferred  upon  the  human  race.  I  writ^ 
with  a  view  to  counteraft  thofe  tendencies,  by 
vindicating  fome  fundamental  articles  of  re- 
ligion and  fcience  from  the  fceptipal  objeS^ 
|ons,  and  by  fliowing,^  that  no  man  can  atf 
tempt  to  difproyc  the  firft  principles  of 
Knowledge  without  contradifting  himfelf^ 
To  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  they 
fcruplc  not  to  qppofe  their  own  conceits,  as 
if  they  judged  thefe  to  be  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  any  other  authority,  human  or 
^ivine.  I  urge  nothing  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  or  fervour,  in  which  I  have  not 
good  reafon  to  think;  myfelf  warranted  by 
ithe  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  Does  their 
caiife,  then,  or  does  mine,  deferye  the  warm^ 
clt  attachment  ?  Have  they,  or  have  I,  the 
moft  need  to  guard  againft  vehemence  of  ex- 
preflion*  ?     As  certainly  as  the  happinefs  of 

mankind 

♦  "  There  is  no  fatisfying  the  demands  of  falfe  delicacy," 
Hiys  an  clegmt  and  pious  author,  *'  bccauic  they  arc  not 
•f  regi^latcd  by  any  fixed  ftandaid.     But  a  man  of  candour 

'     «  and 
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mankind  is  a  defirablc  objeai  fo  certainly  is 
my  caufc  good,  and  theirs  evil. 

To  cpnclude:  Liberty  of  fpttch  and 
writing  is  one  of  thofe  high^privileges  thit 
diftinguifti  Great  Britain  from  all  othernati- 
ons*  Every  good  fubjefl:  wifhe^,  that  it  majr 
be  prefer ved  to  the  lateft  pofterityj  and 
vrpuld  be  forry  to  fee  the  civil  power  in^- 
terpofe  to  check  the  progrefs  of  rational  in- 
quiry.  Nay,  when  inquiry  ceafes  to  be  rati*- 
onal,  and  becomes  both  whimficai  and  per- 
nicious, advancing  as  far  as  fome  late  authors 
have  carried  it,  to  controvert  the  firft  princi*- 
pies  of  knowledge,  morality  and  religion^ 
and  confequently  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Britifli  gcjvernment,  and  of  all  well-regulated 
fcciety;  even  then,  it  muft  do  more  hurt 
than  good  to  oppofe  it  with  the  arm  of  flefb. 
For  perfecution  arid  puniftiment  for  the  fake 
of  opinion,  feldom  fail  to  ftrengthen  the 
party  they  are  intended  to  fuppreft ;  and  when 

opinions 


*' ami  jiu?gi7icnt  will  allow^  that  the  bafliful  timidity  prac- 
'*  tiled  by  thofc  who  put  thcmlelvcs  on  a  level  with  the  adver- 
**  faries  of  religion,  would  ill  become  one  who,  decliDing  all 
*'  difputes,  aflcrts  primary  truths  on  the  authority  of  common 
'*  lenfe;  and  that  whoever  pleads  the  caufe  of  religion  in  this 
'*  way,  has  a  right  to  afllime  a  firmer  tone,  and  to  pronounce 
'^  with  a  more  decifive  air,  not  upon  the  (Irength  of  his  own 
''  judgment,  but  on  the  reverence  due  from  all  mankind  to  the 
['  /nbjjual  to  which  he  appeals." 

Q/waJd'j  ^£cmI  in  behalf  of  rcltglcn,  p.  14. 
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opinions  are  combated  by  fuch  weapons  only^ 
(which  would  probably  be  the  csSc  if  the 
law  were  to  interpofe),  a  fufpicion  arifes  in 
the  minds  of  men^   that  no  other  weapons 
are  to  be  had;  and  therefore  that  the  fe£tary» 
though  deftitute  of  power,  is  not  wanting  in 
argument.     Let  opinions  then  be  combated 
by  rea(bn,  and  let  ridicule  be  employed  to  ex* 
pofe  nonfenfe.     And   to    keep   our  licenti* 
ous  authors  in  awe/  and  to  make  it  their  in*- 
tcreft  to  think  before  they  write,  to  examine 
fafts  before    they  draw  inferences,,  to   read 
books  before  tliey  criticife  them,  and  to  fludy 
both  fides  of  a  queflion  before  they  take  it 
upon  them  to  give  judgment,  it  would  not 
be  amifs,  if  their  vices  and  follies,  as  authors, 
were  fometimes  chaftifed  by  a  fatirical  fcve- 
rity  of  expreffion.     This  is  a  proper  punifli- 
ment  for  their  fault ;  this  punifhment  they 
certainly  defcrve;  and  this  it  is  not  beneath 
tlie  dignity  of  a  philofopber,  or  divine,  or 
any  man  who  loves  God  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  inflift.     Milton,  Locke,  Cudworth, 
Sidney,  Tillctfon,  and  fcveral  of  the  greateft 
and   bcft  writers  of  the  prefent  age,  have  fet 
the   example;    and  have,  I  doubt  not,   done 
good   by  their    nervous   and    animated    ex- 
prellion,  as  well   as   by   the  folidity  of  their 
arguments.      This    punifhment,  if  infiidled 
with   dillrction,  might  teach  our  licentious 

authors 
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authors  fomething  of  modefty,  and  of  defc* 
rence  to  the  judgment  of  mankind;  and^  it  is 
to  be  hopedy  would  in  time  bring  down  that 
fpirit  of  prefumption,  and  afFeded  fuperio-^ 
rity,  which  hath  of  late  diftinguifhed  their 
writings,  and  contributed,  more  perhaps  than 
all  their  fubtlety  and  fophiftry,  to  the  fe- 
dudkion  of  the  ignorant,  the  unwary,  and  the 
fafbionable.  It  is  true,  the  heft  of  caufes 
may  be  pleaded  with  an  excefs  of  warmth  ; 
as  when  the  advocate  is  fo  blinded  by  his^ 
zeal  as  to  lofe  fight  of  his  argument;  or  as 
when,  in  order  to  render  his  adverfaries 
odious,  he  alludes  to  fuch  particulars  of  their 
character  or  private  hiftory  as  are  not  to  be 
gathered  from  their  writings.  The  former 
fault  never  fails  to  injure  the  caufe  which 
the  writer  means  to  defend:  the  latter^ 
which  is  properly  termed  perfanal  abtife^  is  in 
itfelf  fo  hateful,  that  every  perfon  of  com- 
mon prudence  would  be  inclined  to  avoid  it 
for  his  own  fake,  even  though  he  were  not 
reftrained  by  more  weighty  motives.  If  an 
author's  writings  be  fubverfive  of  virtue,  and 
dangerous  to  private  happinefs,  and  the  pub- 
lic good,  we  ought  to  hold  them  in  detefta* 
tion,  and,  in  order  to  counterad  their  bane- 
ful tendency,  to  endeavour  to  render  them 
deteftable  in  the  eyes  of  others;  thus  far  we 
a  A  the  part  of  honeft  men^  and  good  citizens: 

but 
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but  with  his  private  hiftory  wc  have  no  con- 
cern ;    nor  with  his  cbaradter,    except  in  £o 
far  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  fubmit  it  to 
the  public  judgment,  by  difplaying  it  in  his 
,  works.  When  thefe  are  of  that  peculiar  fort,- 
that  we  cannot  expofe  them  in  their  proper 
colours,  without  refledting  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  charadler,  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
facrifice  our  love  of  truth  and  mankind  to  a 
complaifance  which^  if  we  are  what  we  pre- 
'  tend  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  would   be  hy-^ 
^ocfitical  at  beft,,  as  well  as  mockery  of  the 
public,  and  treachery  to  our   caufe.     The 
good  of  fociety  is  always  to  be  coniidered  as 
a  matter  of  higher  importance  than  the  gra- 
tification of  an  author's  vanity.     If  he   does 
not  think  of  this  in  time,  and  take  care  that 
tn&  latter  be  confiftcnt  with  the  former,  he 
has  himfelf  to  blame  for  all  the  confequences. 
The  fevcrity  of  Collier's   attack    upon  the 
ilagc,  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  one  *  who  thought 
it  exceffive,  and  who  will  not  be  fufpedled 
of  partiality  to   that  author's  dodtrine,  pro* 
duftive  of  very   good  effefts ;  as   it   obliged 
the  fucceeding  dramatic  poets  to  curb  that 
propenfion  to  indecency,  which  had  carried 
fome  of  their  predeceflbrs  fo  far  beyond  the 

boundu 

♦  Collcy  Gibber.    See tis- Apology^  vol.  I.  p.  201^ 
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bounds  of  good  tafte  and  good  manners.  If 
we  are  not  permitted  to  anfwer  the  objections 
of  the  infidel  as  plainly,  and  with^as  little  re- 
fcrve,  as  he  makes  them,  we  engage  him  oft 
unequal  terms.  And  many  will  be  difpoied 
to  think  moft  favourably  of  that  caufe,  whofe 
adherents  difplay  the  greateft  ardour;  and 
fome,  perhaps,  may  be  tempted  to  impute 
to  timidity,  or  to  a  fecret  diffidence  of  our 
principles^  what  might  have  been  owing  to 
a  much  more  pardonable  weaknefs.  Nay, 
if  we  pay  our  fceptical  adverfaries  theirs  fiill 
demand  of  compliment  and  adulation ;  and 
magnify  their  genius  and  virtue,  while  we 
confute  their  atheiflical  and  nonfenfical.  ib« 
phifms  ;  and  fpeak  with  as  much  tcCpcSt  q£ 
their  pitiful  conceits  and  flimfy  wrangUngs^ 
as  of  the  fublimeft  difcoveries  in  phitofophy  i 
is  there  not  reafon  to  fear  that  our  writings 
will  do  little  or  no  ftrvice  ?  For,  may  not 
fome  of  our  readers  queftion  our  fincerity  ? 
May  not  many  of  them  continue  the  admire 
ers  and  dupes  of  the  authors  whom  we  feem 
fo  pafQonately  to  admire,  and  whofe  merit 
will  not  appear  to  them  the  lefs  confpicuou9 
that  it  is  acknowledged  by  an  avowed  anta-o 
gonift  ?  And,  laftly,  will  not  the  adverfaries 
themfelves,  more  gratified  than  hurt  by  fuch 
a  confutation,  becaufe  more  ambitious  of  ap- 
plaufe,  than  concerned  for  tn^th,  rejoice  in 
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their  fancied  foperiority ;  and,  fining  dicir 
books  becoiiie  erery  day  more  popnhr  and 
marketable  by  die  copfrquoicc  wc  give  tbcm, 
be  encourag^  to  perfift  io  their  malcroleat 
and  impious  career  ? 

For  my  own  part^  though  I  have  alwajrs 
been,  and  (hall  always  be,  happy  in  applaud- 
ing excellence  where-evcr  I  find  it ;  yet  nei« 
tber  the  pomp  of  wealth  nor  the  dignity  of 
office,  neither  the  frown  of  the  great  nor  the 
fneer  of  the  fa(hionable,  neither  the  fciolift's 
clamour  nor  the  profligate's  xefentment,  (hall 
ever  footh  or  frighten  me  into  an  admiration, 
real  or  pretended,  of  impious  tenets,  fbphi- 
Aical  reafpping,  or  that  paltry  metaphyfic 
with  which  literature  has  been  fo  difgraced 
and  peftered  of  late  years.  I  am  not  fo  much 
addidted  to  controverfy,  as  ever  to  enter  into 
any  but  what  I  judge  to  be  of  very  great  im« 
portance :  and  into  fuch  controverfy  I  can* 
not,  I  will  not,  enter  with  coldnefs  and  un« 
concern.  If  I  (hould,  I  might  pleafe  a  party, 
hut  I  mud  ofiend  the  public ;  I  might  efcape 
tl)e  cenfure  of  thofe  whofe  praife  I  would  not 
value,  but  I  fliould  juftly  forfeit  the  cfteem 
of  good  men,  and  incur  the  difapprobation 
of  my  own  coafciencc* 

THE    END. 
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